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QUATRAINS. 


PAUL 





BY HAMILTON HAYNE. 





‘* THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH.” 
Tue old order changing, giving place to new, 
Bequeaths us something noble, stainless, true. 
Thus, while it crumbles, lost in mold and rust, 
Hoard the pure gold which sanctifies its dust. 
A NEST OF VIRTUES. 
O! pure, capacious Heart! Thou art a nest, 
Wherein all tender, Christ-like virtues rest ; 
No callow brood, but strong to rise and sing ; 
Of radiant plumage and unwearied wing! 
GROVETOWN, GA. 


THE BURIED STATUE. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








Deep in the earth long years it lay ; 
Its marble eyes were sealed to day, ¢ 
Its marble ears were deaf and dull, 
Yet it was wondrous beautiful. 


A vineyard grew above its head ; 
The grapes they knew, and whisperéd 
Each uato each, a8 evening fell : 

** Brothers keep counsel, nothing tell !” 


There was norecord left, or trace 

Of sculptor, or of hiding-place ; 

The hand that shaped it lay in dust, 
His cunning chisel turned to rust. 


The hands that dug the grave so deep, 

And laid the statue to its sleep, 

While hearts beat quick with haste and fear, 
And ears were strained a step to hear ; 


The foe who threatened them that day— 
All, all were dead and passed away. 

The world had turned and turned it o’er ; 
Nothing was as it was before. 


Still through all change of war or peace, 
New men, new laws, new dynasties, 

The buried statue kept‘lts place 

With the same smile upon its face. 


The years to centuries gave birth ; 

Heavier and heavier pressed the earth ; 
Autumn and spring enriched the vine 
Whose purple grapes were crushed for wine ; 


And then, in search of gain or spoil, 
Men came to dig the aged soil ; 

And after half a thousand years 

In silence spent the statue hears! 


How did it feel when, fine and thin, 
The first long ray of light broke in 

And gilt the gloom with glory new, 
And let the imprisoned beauty through? 


Say, did it tremble, as a heart 

Long pent in darkness and apart 
Trembles, with fear and rapture stirred 
At love’s low signal, long unheard? 


Or did it blench as sharp and clear 

The urgent spade-strokes drew more near, 
Blindly directed, fraught with harm 

To marble breast and marble arm? 





No answer, save the subtle smile 

Baffling and tempting in its guile, 

Which seems all wordlessly to say : 
** Darkness was safe, but fairer, day.” 


—~—> 


EPXOY KYPIE, 








BY THOMAS HILL, D.D. 





Yea, come, dear Lord! My heart 
I fain would open wide 

For thee to enter, nor depart ; 
But with me to abide. 













Abide"with me ; and teach * 
My feeble heart to know 

How to thy stature I may reach, 
To perfect manhood grow. 


I hear thee knock without, 
Seeking to enter in ;* 

And yet I suffer fear and doubt 
To keep me‘in my sin; 


The sins of unbelief, 
Distrust and cowardice ; 

Which cause my gracious Saviour grief ; 
Nor will they let me rise. 


O could I rise above 
These earth-born mists ; and see 
The heaven of thine unclouded love, 
And dwell therein with thee! 


My heartI long to find 
Freed from its selfish care, 

Filled with pure love to all mankind, 
With faith and hope, with prayer. 


Therefore to thee I fly ; 
Dwell thou within my breast ; 
Weary and heavy laden, I 
In thee alone find rest. 
PoRTLAND, ME. 


ite 


HALF HEARTS AND WHOLE 
HEARTS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 











Att physicians know that in the human 
frame the heart is the most delicate and 
vital of all the organs. Disease at that 
point is always dangerous. What is true of 
the physical heart is equally true as to that 
seat of the understanding, the will and the 
affections, which both the Bible and moral 
philosophy style the ‘‘ heart.” This is the 
workshop of our daily conduct; the best 
and the worst fabrics come out of it. Our 
neighbors see the dial-plate of conduct, but 
God sees the main-spring within. As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he. ‘t Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life,” is one of the weight- 
iest of counsels. ‘‘Create in me a clean 
heart ” is one of the wisest and most deep- 
reaching of prayers. A broken heart is a 
great blessing, whenit is broken by contri- 
tion for sin; but a divided heart is often a 
fatal disease. 

One secret of success in life is concentra- 
tion; and many of our young men find it 
out too late. The founder of the Vander- 
bilt family bent his whole powers upon 
money-making, and left the richest family 
on the continent. Sir Isaac Newton’s fa- 
mous explanation of his splendid success 
was ‘*T intend my whole mind upon it.” 
Prof. Joseph Henry, of Washington, our 
great Christian scientist, used to say to me: 
‘*[ have no faith in universal geniuses; 
my rule is to train all my guns on one point 
until I make a breach.” In these days of 
hot competition there is no room on the 
street for any man who puts only a fraction 
of himself into his business. From my 
very soul I pity a half-hearted minister, 
who is eternally balancing between ortho- 
dox Bible-truth and the latest theological 
novelty, or who expends so much of him- 
self on literature or other side-matters that 
when the Sabbath sermon comes, he is a 
squeezed orange. Paul was a man of one 
idea: ‘* For me to live is Christ.” 

It takes a great many half-Christians to 
make a single whole one. Many churches 
exert no purifying or converiing power in 
the community, simply because the few 
who are intensely eurnest for Christ and for 
the salvation of souls are neutralized by 
the daily influence of their fellow-mem- 





bers, whose constant pull is toward for- 
mality, fashion, and worldliness. A 
converted church only can convert the 
community. As this disease of a divided 
heart is so fatal to spiritual health and life, 
let us note afew of its symptoms. In too 
many cases it began with a half-way con- 
version, a shallow repentance, a few good 
emotions and intentions, with no radical 
regeneration of the soul down to the very 
bottom. The person hastily joined the 
church, but had not thoroughly joined him- 
self to Jesus Christ. His reliance was not on 
‘Jesus only”; it was partly on himself, 
and partly on his surroundings. From 
that bad start onward, his aim has been to 
keep in with God and to keep in with Mam- 
mon. Onthe communion Sabbath his seat 
is with Christ’s disciples; but out in the 
world he walks with the worldlings. ‘I 
am glad that you have your church-mem- 
bers sit together by themselves on sacra- 
ment days,” said a shrewd man to a minis- 
ter, ‘‘ because I then find out that some 
people belong to the church that I never 
suspected.” The roots of such professors 
may be on the church-side of the wall, but 
their boughs hang over, and drop all the 
fruit on the side of worldly conformity. 
From this class of church-members come 
abundant criticisms of their minister and 
his methods, but very scanty contributions 
of money or effort for Christ’s kingdom; 
and when there is an attempt to set in mo- 
tion any special soul-saving enterprise they 
lean heavily on ‘‘the brakes” of discour- 
agement. 

Of such compromising Christians it may 
well be said ‘‘ their heart is divided; now 
shall they be found guilty.” They offend 
God, who demands the homage of the whole 
heart. Promising Christ their whole selves, 
they put him off with the cheese-parings; in 
short, their current of conduct is so sliced 
off by greedy outlets on both sides, that 
only a feeble rivulet of religion trickles 
along its parched channel. This is no 
caricature; there are quite too many who 
have sat for this photograph. Their pun- 
ishment is to be what they are. They rob 
themselves of all the sweetest satisfaction 
and the richest comforts and the joyful 
experience and the installments of Heaven 
in advance which Jesus gives to his whole- 
souled followers. There is much talk in 
the air about needed revivals. I verily be- 
lieve that a revival which should convert 
the half-Christians into whole Christians 
would be the most beneficent blessing 
which God could bestow. Great meetings 
to hear great preachers do not meet the 
case. What is needed most is close, search- 
ing, individual Aeart-work, each half-alive 
professor coming penitently and honestly 
face to face with Christ, confessing sin and 
offering him the complete possession of the 
whole heart. When Christ gets the souls 
of his Church, he will soon get the souls of 
the sinners. 

If a divided heart is so enfeebling 
and demoralizing a disease when found in 
a professed Christian, it is the secret cause 
of the impenitence of tens of thousands in 
our congregations. They have nearly all 
had their times of serious thinking, when 
they were half-inclined to become Chris- 
tians. Conscience has condemned you again 
and again, my dear friend, and to quiet it 
you have made plausible promises of a bet- 
ter life. The test came when the Holy 
Spirit demanded of you to give up the sins 





that had room-rent in your heart. If Christ 
would have compromised with you, and let 


you hold on to what suits your lusts, you 
would have struck a bargain with him 
gladly. He demanded the whole heart, 
and that ended it. Perbaps, under some 
powerful discourse, or severe affliction, or in 
the atmosphere of a powerful revival, you 
did actually set out on some steps toward a 
new life. You prayed and asked others to 
pray for you. But, instead of pushing 
straightway, with your face set like a flint 
toward tbe cross of Christ, you faltered and 
halted and looked back. That backward 
look divided your heart, and when it re- 
quired the whole man to go forward, the 
part of you which held back was too much 
for conscience and the drawing spirit. The 
sin-loving half of you neutralized the 
Christ-seeking half. Christ’s beckoning 
call to you was: ‘* Ye shall seek me and 
find me, when ye search for me with all the 
heart.” He offered you the whole of him- 
self; he asked of you the whole of yourself. 
Little had you to give at the best; but it 
must be your little a//. In return, he offered 
you forgiveness, peace, power to conquer 
heirship to all Heaven’s glories and life 
everlasting. The one condition was your 
whole heart for him to live in, and to light 
up and to warm and to sweeten and to 
sanctify by his presence. But you drew 
back, and to-day you are just as near to 
being a true Christian as the man is to be- 
ing on the ferry-boat who drops down be- 
tween it and the wharf. 

Felix committed your blunder. Hiscon- 
science sided with Paul; but his sinful 
inclination pulled him back intothe rapids, 
and he went over the cataract. There is 
really no half-way house of safety between 
Hell and Heaven. By and by your whole 
undivided self is in the one or in the other. 
Christ will not compromise for half of you. 
You have got to cut loose from the old life 
before you can lay hold of the new, to 
come over to Christ’s terms and accept them 
without condition. The prize that out- 
weighs the universe is yours to-day and 
yours forever if you will accept it on 
Christ’s just terms. The Lord of glory 
presses this prize of eternal life upon you, 
and says: ‘‘thou shalt have Mz when ye 
seek for me with all your heart.” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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BETWEEN SHOWERS AT BAY ST. 
LOUIS. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 








An English friend, whom I met at Bay 
St. Louis,was fond of saying to every tour- 
ist who stopped at that delightful old vil- 
lage during our stay, that he liked the 
charming way the sun had of wedging it- 
self between showers occasionally, making 
fair promises of settled weather, and thus 
decoying one out to get a thorough soak- 
ing. Indeed [ never saw, elsewhere, as 
much rain, in the same space of time, as fell 
on the Mississippi coast of the Gulf during 
the months of December and January, 
1884-5. But no amount of water can make 
mud at Bay St. Louis. While the rain is 
falling, earth’s floor is a puddle; but 
scarcely has the windy roar of the shower 
ceased, when lo! the white sand is firm and 
dry. The wet squalls come from the south- 
east as a rule, out of the great blue abyss 
of sky and water lying over in the direc- 
tion of the Buccaneer region; and they 
approach with white-caps ahead of them, 
and whirling clouds behind, as if the whole 
Caribbean Sea were migrating to Missis- 





sippi. Suddenly the wind veers to the 
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south, then to 
a mere breath. 
mild form of norther, bringing a thrill of 


the west, and falls to 
Now look out for 4 


cold, just a hint of Wisconsin. Within an 
hour the clouds are all gone; and such a 
sky! The bay weltersin the after-swell, 
like some great, wide-faced, happy child 
rolling ina bath, whilst the prim, bright 
pines, over against the village, stand up 
like exclamation points emphasizing the 
beauties of the landscape. No sooner has 
this change come over things than the fish 
ing smacks and oyster boats spread thei! 
weather-browned wings, and career away 
toward the islands barely visible on the 
southern horizon. Then, too, all the town 
turns out to get a long look at the broad 
bay, and to have a walk or adrive. They 
make hay while the sun shines, so to speak, 
drifting about like birds in the balmy, 
stimulating air, getting all the enjoyment 
they can out of the perfect day. Bay St. 
Louis is nine miles long and one house 
wide, speaking with reference to a general 
average, and has for its chief thoroughfare 
a shell road lying in front of its buildings, 
and following the meanderings of the airy, 
tree-fringed bluffs of the bay shore. It is, 
in fact, a long row of cottages, built most~ 
ly in the plain, roomy, southern style, with 
wide verandas facing the water, and with 
long trestles leadiug out to bathing-houses. 
From the railroad bridge, which spans the 
bay with a stilted piling two or three miles 
long, the effect of the shore-view is very 
striking. Imagine, first, a wavering sand 
beach, overhung by an almost perpendicu- 
lar bluff, nine miles long, then clumps and 
thin groves of live-oak, cedar and pine on 
the bluff-top, overshading little wooden 
pavilions, whilst just beyond gleam the 
cottages in a scattering row, as far as one 
can see, with the high, airy little foot- 
bridges running out to the picturesque 
bath-houses. Behind the slim town rise 
heavy forests of oak and pine. This prox- 
imity of the pristine woods strikes one as 
suggestive when one comes to think how 
old Bay St. Louis is. To say nothing of 
the fact that the Choctaw Indians had these 
bluffs fora summer resort for centuries, 
D'Iberville landed here in 1669, and Bay 
St. Louis was granted to Madame de 
Mezicres soon afterward. Nearly ever 
since New Orleans began to bea city of 
importance there has been a town here on 
these breezy bluffs. For years and years 
the sloops and cat-rigged oyster boats have 
been blown about the bay from the mouth 
of Catahoulma creek on the north to the 
low-lying laurel islands in the south. La- 
Fitte used to clip in and anchor his black 
craft off Ship Island yonder, when the 
winds were too wild in the open guif, or 
when dangers of a more imminent and per- 
sonal kind threatened him and his crew. 


Behind the woods that form the fine 
background of Bay St. Louis, lie the vast 
salt marshes bordering the Rigolets, Chap. 
deleur Bay, Lakes Borgne, Catherine, Mau- 
repas and Ponchartrain, with many a wild, 
live-oak swamp thrown in by way of weird 
accident. 

My friend and I, between showers, 
walked up and down tke whole sweet 
length of the town, stopping here and there 
to get hasty sketches of the characteristic 
points. Mile after mile we strolled, in a 
hard, white, winding road, with the old 
cottages on one hand, and the creamy, 
breeze-chopped bay on the other. Far out 
seaward, big ships were bowling along un- 
der a press of canvas, whilst nearer in, the 
oystermen were at work among the shallow 
beds; but just over the fences were orange 
trees, yellow with fruit, and children were 
swinging and shouting on the oak-shaded 
lawns. Some of the children were as 
black as jet; others as brown as nuts; and 
yet others were as fair as lilies. A girl, 
about fifteen years of age, tall and strong, 
dressed in a blue yachting suit, and with 
long, yellow hair falling free, was playing 
ov a real old mandolin in one of the jaunty 
pavilions as we passed; but her voice was 
a Yankee one, wherefore we knew she was 
not to the manner born. We caught the 
words: 

« Al) up and down the whole creation, 
Sadly I roam, 


Still longing for the old plantation, 
And for the old folks at home,” 


given with such expression that J fancie 








the young tourist was decidedly homesick 
for some New England !andscape, where 
the house of her nativity stood, at that mo- 
ment, up to its window-sills in snow. 

I wonder why our artists go abroad to 
loiter along the dykes of Holland or to 
study, over and over, the old fishing vil- 
lages of France, while such towns as Bay 
St. Louis, in our own land, lie and dream 
through a century of neglect. I looked 
through a thinly-set grove of old and mossy 
live oaks that covered a low promontory, 
and saw the gulf shining beyond, with its 
islands and sails, and I thought what a 
suggestion it was for some genius to work 
up. 

We met the students of the Catholic col- 
lege, out fora walk, going two and two, 
with a fine-faced young cross-bearing 
priest at their head. We went as far south 
as to the great square, pyramidal roofed 
mansion built just before the War by An- 
drew Jackson Donaldson. It.stands on a 
natural mound, in a state of pathetic dilap- 
idation, overlooking from its surrounding 
veranda, green marsh meadows, given over 
to the herons and the snipe, and the windy 
Gulf of Mexico, with its warm current and 
its dreamy islands. It was wholly deserted, 
though a family of Negroes had been occu- 
pying one room recently. We tramped 
noisily through its ample halls and up its 
wide stairways into the out-look tower on 
the point of the roof. I fancied I could 
almost see from this high perch to the 
Florida reefs and to the yet more distant 
Windward Islands. 

In the woods behind the town are scat- 
tered little homes, surrounded by scupper- 
nong vineyards and orange groves, where 
one may get a pint of yellow, fragrant 
wine for fifty cents, and a dozen oranges 
for a quarter-dollar. Mocking birds were 
to be seen everywhere; but it was not the 
song-season, and they were quite silent, 
save that now and then one would utter a 
thin, harsh ‘‘chack,” as if whetting its 
voice on a file. It was hard to anticipate, 
though I had heard it so often, the wild 
storm of music with which these birds 
would shake the trees two or three months 
inthe future. The houses of the country 
people are mostly mere cots and cabins, 
embowered in vines and ornamented with 
rude porches or ‘‘stoops.” One meets 
French-speaking people everywhere, in 
town and country, but they speak English 
as well, and it is not always easy to distin- 
guish the Creole. I talked much with the 
Negroes, finding them a rather dejected 
set, given to whisky and religion; astrange 
mixture surely. The climate is so mild, a 
living so easy to get, and whisky so handy, 
that it is hard to keep these children of pas- 
sion and of sensuous delights out of the 
grip of intemperance. On the other hand, 
religion, of the sentimental, impulsive sort, 
iz the Negro’s element everywhere. There 
is a great field for missionary work, I 
should say, in all the lowcountry; for, if 
there is anything that the average Negro 
reveres, it is the man whv preaches to him. 
I asked the old men about their memory 
of slave days. Some of them smiled, us if 
those days were good to think of, and 
others shook their heads and muttered. 
One stalwart, grizzly-headed man, black as 
a coal and healthy as an oak, told me 
about his old master, who used to take 
him and forty or fifty others down to the 
islands to gather wax-myrtle berries to 
make wax for candles. 

**De ole boss, he war de bes’ man in de 
worl’. Goed to all ob us. Lawsy chile, 
when we use ’er go on de islan’, we hab 
jes’ er bushel ob fun,” he said, grinning in 
aretrospective way. *‘ We pick de wax- 
berry an’ we cotch de fish an’ we dance 
pooty nigh all night long.” 

Tuese myrtle berries used to be quite 
valuable. The candles made from their 
peculiarly fragrant wax were extensively 
used by the Catholic Church. 

Bay St. Louis is about fifty miles east of 
New Orleans, and isa summer resort of 
many wealthy families of that city. It has 
had an occasional visitation of yellow fever; 
but there is no lucal cause of disease, the 
air being very pure and bracing and the 
water excellent, The soil of the adjacent 
country is thin and sandy, fit for nothing 
but fruit-growing and, by manuring, vege- 
table gardening. Bedsof marl and swamp 
muck are at hand; but the people appear 





to know nothing of their value as fer- 
tilizers. 

In some of the humble, but charmingly 
hospitable homes, I saw libraries of old 
books that would be dear to the eyes of the 
bibliophile; especially were they rich in 
rare volumes of old French works: Racine, 
Voltaire, Madam de Staél, Madam de 
Sevigne and many others, bound in vener- 
able black and brown leather, and beariog 
very early dates. At one place I saw a 
set of curious companion pictures, rather 
stiff in the drawing and certainly crude in 
coloring, but possessing that fascination 
which nothing but great age can give. 
Let me hasten to say, however, that no en- 
thusiastic relic hunter need rush thither, 
hoping to get even one book or one pic- 
ture; for your proud Creole, no matter 
how poor, sells nothing and gives away 
nothing that has come to him from his an. 
cestors. 

One fact that came under my observaticn 
impressed me forcibly with the feeling 
that the people of this part of the South 
are behind all the world; I saw the house 
wives cooking in iron skillets, pots and 
kettles over open fires, I had thought 
that cook-stoves and ranges had found 
their way to everywhere. Another thing : 
there was not a bicyle or tricycle in Bay 
St. Louis, albeit that nine-mile shell road 
along the bluff is almost as hard and 
smooth as a race-track. Now, when I add 
that, when I wanted to do some ornitnologi- 
cal work, as well as some bird-shooting 
for the sake of my landlord’s table, I had 
to use a muzzle-loading shot-gun of ancient 
make, the knowing reader will under- 
stand how simple life isin tbat staid old 
village. After all, however, it is just the 
sort of place to charm the poet and the 
artist, full of quaint figures and rich char- 
acters, a dreamy, hospitable, restful spot, 
where there is just enough of the tropical 
to warm the imagination, and where occa. 
sionally a smack of Northern frigidity re- 
presses the redundancy we all are apt to 
indulge in when speaking or writing of 
the South. 

To the tourist who likes to walk between 
showers, let me say: Go to Mobile and try 
the Dauphine Way or the Spring-Hill Road; 
go to Savannah and trudge out to Tounder- 
bolt and Bonaventure; go to Tallabassee 
and explore the old Augustine highway; 
and then, most beautiful of them all, go to 
Bay St. Louis, and never tire of the long, 
winding, tree-shaded road along the bluff. 


CRAWSFORDSVILLE, IND. 








OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 








Tue spell which a great actor casts over 
his audience lingers long. It is a week 
since Salvini played here, but people are 
talking of it still. That a man can enthrall 
an audience under the difficulties with 
which he labors from speaking to them in 
a foreign tongue, is a conquest of genius, 
and of that alone. The anomaly of hear- 
ing Othello answer honest Iago’s English 
in Italian constantly recurs in the play, 
and at first is like a letting down—but not 
after the first act. By that time it has be- 
come natural, and then the play sweeps on, 
carrying the hearers with it, to its terrible 
culmination. Salvini is Italian in all that 
he does as well as in his tongue; the 
underlying ferocity which is in al] human 
nature, Teutonic, Gallic, Semitic, covered 
in the Italian by a smoother crust than the 
Saxon, is there, and it heaves and burs‘s 
with the fury of the raging passion below, 
and he is torn with the storm. The Des- 
demona was well played by a girl, delicate, 
graceful, cootrasting in every way with tte 
sternness of the warrior she marries; and 
the moments when he yields to the thought 
of her love and her beauty, Salvini makes 
exquisite, with the change of his face and 
with the tones of his voice. It is not 
necessary to hear English words of love— 
‘* La bella lingua,” smooth and soft, flows 
from his mouth; and one feels the fascina- 
tion that could draw Desdemona from her 
father’s house, and make her practice the 
one great deceit which they flung up at her 
ever after. Jn certain parts, it seemed as 
if Shakespeare meant the character to be 
one of deep, underlying brutality, and as if 
Salvini so understood it; but with it all 
the noble capacities of his nature are made 








to appear, and they give irresistible fas. 
cination. The genius of the actor makes 
noble use of the genius in the great writer, 
and together they give a perfect play, that 
lingers in the memory ever after. 

The stream of people that poured out at 
the end of the play upon the street met an 
atmosphere that was like Minnesota, when 
the thermometer is lowerirg sulkily, and 
down to its deepest depth. The men at 
the Weather Bureau said that the barome- 
ter the day before had gone lower than 
ever before on their records, and the storm 
and the cold of the Saturday and Sunday 
following give point to the remark. The 
snow has been nearly a foot deep, and has 
lain for days without thawing even in the 
sun. The runners of sleighs and the 
wheels of vehicles squeak along the snow 
as they do in the intense cold of northern 
New England, and clouds of steam rise 
otten from the horses; but it was the smoke 
of the torment they suffered in drawing 
wheels through 4 slippery snow, so frozen 
that it could not make friction enough for 
the wheels to turn. Horses are the only 
animals that have been warm; and they 
attained it only by great labor and suffer. 
ing. Washington has been very cold in 
places where it was expected to be warm. 
People sat in their overcoats in the parlors 
of the Ebbitt House and in private houses; 
and among the poor who have no parlors 
there was great suffering. The coal-dealers 
say that there were two or three days in 
which they were almost overwhelmed by 
people coming to buy coal, from five cents 
worth up to a dollar. Those who bought 
the five-cent quantity took it away in tin 
dinner pails. 

Mr. Graham Bell gave a dinner last week 
in honor of Prof. O. C. Marsh, of New 
Haven. Among the guests were Senator 
Allison, Senator Hale, Senator Hawley, 
Professor Baird, President Welling, of the 
Columbian University, Professor Newcomb, 
of the Ouservatory, Professor Mendenhall, 
Mr. Herbert, of the House, and Major Pow- 
ell, chief of the Coast Survey. 

Professor Bell has gained the great suit 
which was brought against him a short 
time ago, contesting his patent right to his 
telephone, and in this suit it is interesting 
to see how the modern telephone has been 
slowly evolved. At the Patent Office one 
can see the beginnings where an old Dutch- 
man of Pennsylvania, as far back as 1850, 
hit upon the fact that it was possible to 
talk by lightning, and can follow the dif- 
ferent inventions along to the very last 
with which Professor Bell has had to 
contend. All these men saw, in a dim 
way, the possibilties that lay in the dis- 
covery; but none of them overcame the 
difficulties, nune of them made it a prac- 
tical fact, until Mr. Bell laid hold of it. 
His father-in-law, who is rich, gave the 
money-support necessary to put it before 
the public, and has been well repaid for his 
foresight and bravery; and Mr. Bell him- 
self has become rich, lives in one of the 
beautiful houses of Washington, and *‘ can,” 
as one of the guests said at the dinner just 
mentioned, ‘“‘give a dinner which—ah, 
well! it wes a good cook that got up that 
dinner!” But it makes the owners of old 
and imperfect patents rather cross and 
somewhat envious. 

The Senate listened to three set speeches, 
last week, on three dissimilar subjects. 
Mr. Pugh, of Alabama, spoke upon the 
silver question, in which he Gisagreed with 
Mr. Cleveland, more politely than Mr. 
Beck in his speech three weeks since, but 
still very squarely. Neither did he coincide 
with Senator MacPhersou and Senator 
Gray, of Delaware, who spoke, a few days 
before, on the same subject, and who were 
not afraid to disagree entirely with the 
senators of their own party from the inland 
states. 

Mr. Manderson, of Nebraska, was the 
second speaker. His subject was the bill he 
has introduced to increase the efficiency of 
the infantry branch of the army, by what 
is called the ‘‘three battalion organiza- 
tion,” in which each regiment consists of 
twelve companies, with a colonel and 
lieutenant-colonel, but with three majors, 
and with tbe other officers usual to a 
regiment. This iocreases the number of 
men in a regiment, and also the number of 
officers in the line, and its merit consists 
in the fact that one, at least, of the bat 
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talions may be scarcely more than the 
officers — without soldiers, but always 
ready to be recruited to the full number, 
so that it may spring into being at a mo- 
ment’s notice, vet the nation will not have 
the burden of a great standing army. Mr. 
Manderson speaks with earnest, pleasant 
readiness, and is more listened to by his 
prother senators than some of those who 
have been members longer than he. He 
makes his points clearly and sharply, so 
that they can be quoted even in a letter. 

‘* What nations,” said he, ‘‘cling to the 
dapgerous, obsolete single battalion forma- 
tion? When our Commission (sent to 
inquire into the military organization of 
other nations) returned from abroad it de- 
clared that it knew no worse army than 
that of Persia, and of one other Eastern 
country, China. The infantry organiza- 
tion of these two pagan nations, whose 
armies are laughed at by the world, is of 
regiments composed of a single battalion 
of ten compauies, with each company of 
oxe hundred men commanded by « captain 
and two subalterns. This is the present 
formation of the United States infantry. 

This great Republic stands, so far 
as the formation of its chief military arm 
is concerned, with the countries of Persia 
and China. We are in proud company 
truly! 

‘*The timid soul, afraid of a standing 
army, who sees in it a constant menace to 
the libertics of the people, and who fears 
the coming of the military dictator, held in 
usurpivg place by the bayonets of his 
hero-worshiping followers, has almost 
ceased toexist. . . To the disgrace 
of the American Republic it is to be said 
that no declaration of war with a foreign 
power, and no rebellion to be grappled at 
tome, has ever found it prepared for the 
ecnflict. 

‘+ It is also an historic fact that many of 
the civil leaders cf the past have permitted 
this unfortunate condition of affuirs under 
a pretense of virtue, and have pleaded that 
their action was a proper and commend- 
able economy. The false economists 
of this country have been its greatest 
eurse.” 

The Senator then recalled some of the 
disgraces and losses that this kind of 
economy has cost us. The bitter recollec- 
tion of Hull’s surrender, the capture of the 
city of Washington and the barring of the 
Capitol by aforce of only thirty-five hun- 
dred men, our ships searched by any ves- 
sel bearing the English flag, and at lasta 
peace patched up, in which that right of 
scarch was not even discussed. 

Senator Hoar, after reading the message 
of Mr. Cleveland, said ‘* that the President, 
4s far as he could see, was recommending 
all the things that the Republican Party 
had for years been trying to get Demo- 
crats to accede to.” One of these recom- 
mendations is to increase the efficiency of 
the Army and Navy, and now we wait to 
scethe House back up these recommenda- 
tions, even if they have to follow the lead 
of the Republicans in so doing. Mr. Man- 
derson has told them how to do one part of 
it. 

In the House, the committees are get- 
ting to work, the Judiciary Committee be- 
ivg the first. The River and Harbor Com- 
mittee have given an invitation to senators 
and representatives to make suggestions of 
the improvements needed in their rivers 
and harbors, and already people are be- 
ginning to watch and comment on the sub- 
ject. Rivers and harbors got themselves 
into very bad odor two years ago, by ask- 
ing a great deal; that is, the newspapers 
said it was a great deal, although it was 
teally only a million more than usual; but 
a “rider” attached to the bill gave ita vast 
sum total; and many of those who sup- 
ported the bill were not re-elected next 
time. They found the unpleasantness of 
having a ‘‘record” too much for then. 
Now that the restrictions on appropriations 
bave been lessened by the new arrange- 
ment of the rules, the committee wil! have 
&@ chance to show its moderation—or the 
—other thing. . 

Mr. Boutelle, of Maine, himself ar ex- 
naval officer, has been asking Mr. Secretary 
Whitney officially, why the honorabie in. 
scriptions on the cannon at the navy yard 
in Norfoik, captured by United States 


moved. This sort of thing has been done 
in other places besides Norfolk. At An- 
napclis, the cannon captured during the 
late War are in conspicuous positions, so 
that a visitor naturally looks at them 
curiously; but the inscriptions have all 
been painted out. In Washington, the 
flags captured from rebel regiments, which 
were carefully preserved and hung up in 
a room devoted to the purpose, have re- 
cently been put into boxes and consigned 
to vaults in the War Department, to mil- 
dew and fall to pieces in the damp and 
darkness. It is a pity to be quite so sweep- 
ing in the endeavor to promote friendly 
feeling between sections. The late War will 
have to be mentioned in history; and in- 
terested students therein will hke to see 
the relics of the bravery and devotion that 
were showed them. There is such a thing 
as carrying conciliation too far. 


Although the cold week was a very co!d 
one, society kept on in its career. There 
were two balls in one evening, and a fire, 
at the house of Mr. Foster, our former min- 
ister to Spain, whose daughter was to be 
married the next day. The unfortunate 
circumstance, with its accompaniments of 
engines, firemen, policemen, and hose 
spouting water, blocked the road to Mr. 
Cnief Justice Waite’s, who was giving the 
second of his ‘‘ Tuesday evenings in Janu- 
ary.” 

‘The two balls were at the house of Senator 
Dolph, on Lafayette Square, and at the 
British Legation; and many yeople went 
first to one, and then the other. At Mr. 
Dolph’s there were, pvaturally, many of the 
Senate and House—Senator Cullom, with 
two pretty daughters, Senator Aldrich, Mr. 
Chace, his colleague, of Raode Island, who 
is in Senator Authony’s place, and who is 4 
Quaker, and uses the pleasant thee and thou 
sometimes in deba‘e, and Senator Harrison, 
the nephew of General Harrison. The 
three large parlors were tull of wisdom and 
gray heads, and up stuirz, young heads and 
ligut feet were dancing. **So many pretty 
girls,” said General McCvok, the Secretary 
of the Senate, as he looked at a group of 
haif a dozen young beauties—Miss Johnson, 
Miss DoJph, the daughter of the Senator 
for whom the party was given, Miss 
Spriggs, and several others. ‘*So many 
pretty girls,” the General repeated regret- 
fully, ‘*‘and not half beaux enough for 
them,” as if he would willingly have been 
hulf 4 dozen young men for their sakes, in- 
stead of only one. 

The rooms at the British Legation seemed 
to be as well filled as those at Senator 
Dolph’s. The weather made no difference, 
apparently, with anybody but horses and 
diivers. 1t seems as if they must suffer in 
the long waiting out of dvors for dilatory 
guests, who tarry and linger because they 
are enjoying the life and warmth within. 
Mr. West, with his two daughters, re- 
ceived the guests, standing by the door of 
the larger parlor, from which the dancing 
room opens at one end, while the dining- 
room is across the hall. Mr. West is a 
kind and attentive host; yet he always 
wears an air of melancholy, as if he felt 
that, although be may have given two or 
three pleasant balls in other years, he was 
sure this one would not bea success. It 
was. With the proper music, and a good 
floor and a well-lighted room, the young 
people danced unt nearly daylight, finish- 
ing with the “Sir Roger de Coverly,” a 
delightful old-fashioned contra dance. 

Earlier than the fire'and the balls, there 
was a meeting at Willard’s Hall, of char- 
itable and fashionable people (sometimes 
both these qualifications meet under the 
same bonnet) who intend to be an aid and 
comfort to the newsboys of this city. New 
York led the way, many years ago, in a no- 
ble and successful effort of this kind, and 
has served asa model to other cities ever 
since. Mrs. Russell Seifridge, a daughter 
of Mrs. Admiral Upshur, is very much in- 
terested in the attempt, and went herself 
to New York to see the newsboys lodging 
there, and took her Curistmas dinner with 
them—a bold step which her friends 
regarded with dismay, unaware how much 
civilization had been introduced among 
tbem by Mr. Cuarles L, Brace’s efforts in 
their behalf, and ignorant, too, how much 
natural gallantry there isin American boys; 
for proof of which last observe the de- 





military and naval forces, have been re- 





lirious cheers that the gallery of the theater 


frequented by newsboys gives when in- 
jured feminine innocence is avenged. 
Mr. Justice Miller presided at the meet- 
ing, which was addressed by Mr. Brace, 
and by Senator Harrison and Senator Haw- 
ley, and Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, the just 
confirmed Civil Service Commissioner. He 
pointed out the fact that the number of ar- 
rests inthis city is greater, in proportion to 
the number of its inhabitants, than in New 
York; and every effort to lead the young 
members of the lower classes of society 
to a knowledge of something better is 
especially desirable. He also paid alittle 
compliment to the women. 
‘*Women are the originators of these 
things,” said he, ‘‘and the men heJp them.” 
Senator Hawley said that he had experience 
with *‘the little chaps” as an editor; and he 
was very glad to see this charity, which, 
after all, is not to be a charity ; for the boys 
would be helped only just so far as might 
be necessary to put them on their feet and 
set them to work for themselves. If any 
law-making should be necessary for the 
protection of all classes and the further- 
ance of this undertaking, he said that Con- 
gress would readily attend to it. Congress, 
it will be remembered, governs the District 
of Columbia. 
WasHtneton, D.C. 
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Man, during the period in which his 
body exists as a vitalized structure, is an 
inhabitant of the earth. It is fitted to be 
to him a place of residence, and he is equal- 
ly fitted to occupy it. Individuals die, but 
not the race; and, hence, to the race, the 
earth is the place of continuous abode 
through a succession of generations. 

Astronomically considered, the earth is 
one of a number of planets, and, like them, 
revolves around the sun in a regular orbit, 
and upon its own axis, and derives light 
and heat from the great orb of day. The 
sun and these planets, taken together, form 
what is called thesolar system. Some of the 
planets are known to be so similar to the 
earth, in the adaptations of the latter to the 
residence of man, as analogically to sug- 
gest that they are also inhabited worlds, 
and that the beings who inhabit them are, 
in come respects, like those who dwell up- 
on the earth. This widens the sphere of 
intelligent and conscious life beyond that 
of this world, and gives rise to the doctrine 
of a ‘‘Plurality of Worlds,” having its basis 
in certain coincidences between the earth 
and other globes of matter. 

Extending our observation to the fixed 
stars, we see numerous orbs of light which, 
by reason of their great distance from the 
earth, appear on our nocturnal sky simply 
as luminous points. Reasoning analogi- 
cally in regard to them, we suppose them 
to be suns, and, like our own sun, centers 
and sources of light and heat, having 
opaque bodies that revolve around them 
and borrow light and heat from them, 
which bodies are also inhabited by intel- 
ligent beings, but are so distant from the 
earth that they are to us wholly invisible. 
Tnis still further widens the sphere of con- 
scious life, and gives us the conception of 
a ‘* Plurality of Worlds” on a much grander 
scale than that of the solar system. We 
know that the earth, during the period of 
man’s bodily life, furnishes to him a place 
of residence, alike in respect to his body 
and his soul; and, starting from this known 
fact as the point of mental departure, we 
presume, with some degree of probability 
at least, that a somewhat similar fact ex- 
tends beyond the earth, and beyond the 
solar system, and reaches to the system of 
stars. 

Matter, as we observe it, does not exist 
in the form of mere particles, miscellaneous- 
ly and indefinitely diffused through space, 
without order or arrangement. It exists as 
globes, or vast bodies of matter, with im- 
mense interspaces between them; and 
these bodies exist in the state of motion, 
so regulated with reference to this motion 
that they do not collide, or interfere with 
each other. The Book of Genesis informs 
us that ‘in the begioning God created the 
heaven and the earth,” meaning, by the 
phrase ‘tthe heaven,” all worlds or globeg 
of matter, except the earth, The rationa 





supposition is, not that all the bodies o¢ 


simply for the earth, or for the sake of man, 

but that they are the habitations of intelli- 

gent beings, or, like our sun, furnish light 

and heat to bodies that are such habita- 

tions. We cannot actually demonstrate the 

truth of this view; and yet it commends 

itself to our minds as reasonable. We feel 

no difficulty in accepting it, as having at 

least some degree of probability. Our 

knowledge goes far enough impressively to 

suggest the thought. 

What, then, as we turn to the Bible, shall 
we think and say in regard to the Heaven 

of which that Book speaks as the dwell- 
ing-place of the righteous after they leave 
this world by death? Is this Heaven an 
inhabited world, a residential place, a place 
of abode, in distinction from all other 
places, or is it simply a spiritual state, with- 
out reference to any question of locality? 
Looking at this question on the basis of 
mere reason, we plainly can give no an- 
swer to it, either affirmative or negative, 
other than the presumption of a very lim- 
ited analogy, suggesting that, if the right- 
eous exist after death, they will so exist in 
some special dwelling-place, which is fitted 
to them, and to which they are fitted. If 
we find this to be the idea which the Bible 
gives us of Heaven, then it is simply, in 
kind, what we know to be true on earth, 
and analogically presume to be true of 
other worlds. It will certainly be safe to 
receive the impression which the Bible 
naturally conveys to our minds, and to 
think and speak of Heaven as that Book 
does, especially as we know nothing on the 
subject, except as instructed from this 
source. Inspired words, taken in their 
natural and obvious sense, are safe words 
to use, and much better guides to thought 
than any merely human speculations that 
have no data to support them. What 
then, in regard to Heaven, is the natural 
and obvious seuse of these words? 


The first answer to this question is sup- 
plied by the Bible record in respect to 
Christ. That record makes Heaven a resi- 
dential place as really as it makes earth 
such a place; and if we were wholly de- 
pendent upon this record for our knowl- 
edge of both, we should conclude that the 
one isas much such a place as the other. 
The substance of what the Bible says is 
that Christ, in his higher nature, existed 
privr to his coming into this world; that 
he so existed in Heaven; that he came 
from Heaven to earth; that he dwelc on 
earth for some tkirty-three years, and here 
did and said the tunings reported in the Gos- 
pel narrative; that he died upon the cross, 
and there said to the penitent thiet, ‘* To- 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise”; 
that he arose from the dead on the wbira 
day; that, after showing himself to his 
disciples by many ‘* inialiible proofs,” and 
atter instructing them concerning the 
things pertaining to the Kingdom ot Goa, 
he returned in his * glurious body,” and 
by a miraculous u:Ccension, to und into 
the Heaven from whicao he came, and 
sat down at the right hand of the Majesty 
on high; that thereafver this Heaveu was 
the place of his personal presence and 
abode, as the glorified High Priest, Advo- 
cate, and Intercessor for all his people; 
that from this Heaven he will,at tue end of 
time, , ersonally come again wo our world, 
raise the dead, and sit in judgment upon 
the race; and thut the pious and riseao dead | 
and the saints then living, will meet their 
Lord, and thereafter dwell with bim in 
Heaven. 

These propositions, each of which might 
be established by an ample array of proof 
texts, contain a summary of wonderful 
facis in respect to the Bible Christ. Heaven, 
by the residence of Christ therein, is, on the 
very face of these facts, characterized as a 
place of abode. He descended from 
Heaven when he came to earth; and then, 
when he left the earth, he ascended into 
Heaven. He once dwelt on earth in a body, 
and he now dwells in Heaven in a body. 
Heaven in the record, relating to Christ, as 
much appears to be a residential place as 
does the carth appear to be such a place. 
He told his disciples, just prior to his 
death, that he was about to leave them, 
but that he would prepare a place for them, 
that he would come again and receive them 
unto himself, and that where he was there 
they also should be. In his intercessory 





matter included in this phrase were created 


prayer he said; ‘ Father, I will that they 
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also, whom thou hast given me, be with 
me, where I am.” This phrase ‘‘ where 1 
am” marks a heavenly locality, and not 
simply a spiritual state. Paul evidently 
had this idea when he expressed the ‘ de- 
sire to depart and to be with Christ,” and 
also when he regarded his presence in the 
body as an absence from the Lord, and 
was ‘ willing rather to be ansent from the 
body, and to be present with the Lord.” 
He thought of Christ as being in Heaven, 
and desired himself to go there, and there 
be with Christ, in a sense not possible 
while he remained in the flesh. That 
Heaven is distinctively a residential place, 
and one and the same place, is a fact that 
shines all through the record given of 
Christ; and we cannot think and speak as 
the Bible does without conveying this 
idea. 

Paul, in his Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, sets forth a very remarkable experi- 
ence, of which he himself was the subject. 
He says: ‘‘I knew a man in Christ about 
fourteen years ago (whether in the body 
I cannot tell; or out of the body I can- 
not tell; God knoweth:) such an one 
caught up to the third Heaven. And I 
knew such a man, (whether in the body, 
or out of the body, I cannot tell; Gud 
knoweth;) how that he was caught up into 
Paradise, and heard unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter.” 

This man, whom Paul thus knew, is Paul 
himself; and what he knew of himself is 
that he was ‘‘caught up to the third 
Heaven,” or ‘into Paradise,” and there 
‘* heard unspeakable words.” Whether he 
was, at the time, in the body, or out of it, 
he could not tell. Paul was familiar with 
the fact that the Bible speaks of three 
heavers; first, the aerial or atmospheric 
heavens, in which the clouds appear, and 
from which the rain descends; secondly, 
the siarry heavens, in which the sun, moon 
and stars seem to be situated; and, finally, 
‘“‘the third Heaven,” in which God spe- 
cially dwells, where Christ is seated at the 
right hand of God, where the holy angels 
reside, and where ‘‘ the spirits of just men 
made perfect” were assembled. It was to 
this *‘ third Heaven,” or intuv this ‘‘ Para- 
dise” of God, that he was ‘* caught up,” or 
suddenly removed, in a manner which he 
did not understand. He knew the fact, 
and this fact he states. It is very plain 
that this ‘‘ third Heaven,” this ‘‘ Paradise,” 
appeared to Paul as a place in which he 
was, where others were, and where he 
‘*heard unspeakable words.” He speaks 
of it as a place, and of himself as being 
caught up to that place, with the knowl- 
edge of the ideas attached to the language 
he uses, intending that the Corinthians 
should receive the impression that this lan- 
guage naturally conveys. And, if Paul 
thought of ‘‘the third Heaven” as a resi- 
dential place, we shall make ro mistake 
in doing the same thing. 

This idea harmonizes with, and is sug- 
gested by, what the Bible teaches us in 
regard to the translation of Enoch and 
Elijah, both of whom were taken to 
Heaven, body and soul, without death. 
It also harmonizes with the teaching of the 
Bible ia regard to the bodies which the 
righteous will have after the resurrection. 
These bodies, though different from the 
body of flesh and blood that dies, will, 
nevertheless, be material bodies, and, as 
such, will have a dwelling-place; and the 
spirits resident therein will also have a 
dwelling-place; and this place is obviously 
‘*the third Heaven ” of which Paul speaks. 
The words that indicate motion ¢o and from 
this place, and residence in it, are con- 
stantly used in the Word of God, and that, 
too, with reference to God hitself, to 
Christ, to the holy angels, and also the 
redeemed who go from this world to 
Heaven. The rbetoric of the Bible is, ip 
various forms, based upon and adjusted 
to the idea that Heaven isa residential 
locality in distinction from all other 
localities. It could not be more so if we 
assume the idea to be true.. Inspired men 
evidently thought it to be true. Christ 
himself spake as if it were true. We can 
do no better than to accept the idea, upon 
the authority of the Book that in so many 
ways both suggests and implies its truth. 

Assuming Heaven to be a residential 
vlace, and that sipners redeemed on earth 
go there at death, we, then, have at least 








one class of bejngs who began their career 
in one world, and there had a history, and 
were then transferred to another and dif- 
ferent world, as their permanent and final 
abode. Having lived here during the 
allotted period, they go away from earth 
to live in Heaven. It takes two lives—the 
one on earth, and the one in Heaven—to 
make up their entire history. Their ex- 
istence is not wholly here, nor wholly 
there, but first here, and finally there. 
They are essentially the same beings in 
both worlds, but in different conditions. 
The heavenly condition, as to knowledge, 
as to purity of character, and as to happi- 
ness, is, according to the Bible, immensely 
in advance of that of earth. The life of 
Heaven is unaffected by the evils and sor- 
rows which afflict existence here. Re- 
deemed sinners, in going there, leave be- 
hind them all these evils and sorrows; and, 
in this respect, the former things are for- 
ever passed away. The final departure 
from this world, followed by entrance into 
the heavenly world, is, hence, to the 
righteous, a great gain. They lose noth- 
ing, and gain much, by such an exchange 
of worlds. Death, in some respects, seems 
an appalling catastrophe; but, to the Chris- 
tian, sustained and comforted by faith in 
God and in his Word, it is the hour of 
victory. He is, by death, translated from 
earth to Heaven. He leaves the earthly 
house of his tabernacle, and goes to the 
building of God, the house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 


Paul tells us that, in the creation of ‘all 
things by Jesus Christ,” it was the divine 
purpose that ‘“‘the manifold wisdom of 
God” should ‘‘ by the Church,” be made 
known ‘“‘unto the principalities and powers 
in heavenly places.” By these ‘‘ principal- 
ities and powers” he means the holy angels 
who form a part of the society of Heaven, 
and are in the Bible represented as sur- 
rounding the throne of God. Whether 
these angels, like men, began their exist- 
ence elsewhere, and were then transferred 
to Heaven, we do not know. What we do 
know is that the Church of God on 
earth, as made known to them, and certain- 
ly the Church of God in Heaven, as made 
known to them, furnishes to them an occa- 
sion for observing ** the manifold wisdom 
of God” as appearing iu the great plan of 
human redemption. These angels are co- 
residents with redeemed sinners in the 
heavenly world, and were both observers 
and servitors in the work of Christ on 
earth. Peter tells us that before the plan 
of man’s redemption was fully disclosed 
the angels desired to look intoit. It was 
an object of deep interest to them, even 
when veiled in mystery, Being developed 
by Christ’s work on earth and his work in 
Heaven, the holy angels will, in the plan 
and inits results, see ‘‘the manifold wis- 
dom of God.” Sinners for whose sins 
Christ made expiation here, converted and 
justified here, here kept by the power of 
God through faith unto salvation, and 
finally, by death, translated to Heaven, 
will, *‘unto the principalities and powers 
in heavenly places,” be a spectacle in which 
God’s wonderful wisdom will be seen. 
These angels will know these redeemed 
ones in the celestial world, will know their 
history on earth, will greet them in the 
skies, and welcome them to the Paradise of 
God. Although the Gospel of redemption 
was not for them, and was not for those 
angels that left their first estate, it will be 
a matter of joy to them that it was for man, 
and that, through it, millions upon millions 
of the human race have become the inhab- 
itants of Heaven. Every redeemed sinner 


_ of earth, upon his arrival there, will disclose 


to these angels ‘‘the manifold wisdom of 
God.” 

Where, then, is this heavenly place, of 
which the Bible says so much, and which 
is the final and eternal dwelling place of 
all who by faith become the children of 
God, and who, being children, are ‘heirs 
of God and joiot-heirs with Christ?” 
Where, in the great universe of illimitable 
space, shall we locate the heavenly world? 
Is it the central world of all worlds? We 
may as well dismiss these questions at 
once, without any attempt to answer them. 
The Bible gives no answer; and there is 
no astronomy of earth that can give any 
answer, other than that of mere conjecture. 
It is enough here to know that the Bible 





Heaven isa reality somewhere, and that, 
however near or distant,itis here accessible 
to thought as a fact, and that, if we are the 
children of God, we shall have no difficulty 
in being transferred to that world when 
we die. Lazarus, when ie died, was ‘‘car- 
ried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom.” 
It may be that angels perform this service 
to every good man at death. The penitent 
thief was with Christ in Paradise on the 
very day in which both died. Christ had 
no difficulty in going back to the Heaven 
from which he came. We shall have none 
in going there when called. The mere 
passage to Heaven, by an exchange of 
worlds, is amply provided for by the wis- 
dom and power of God. The flight of the 
soul need not cost us a moment’s anxiety. 

What is Heaven as a place? How large 
is it? Howisit constructed? These ques- 
tions, and all similar questions, we must 
also dismiss with no attempt to answer 
them. It is enough to know that, be it 
what it may as a residential place, it is the 
most desirable and happy place in the uni- 
verse. 

The Bible tells us who are the inhabi- 
tants of Heaven, and what is their charac- 
ter; but it does not tell us precisely what 
Heaven is, simply as a place, with the ex- 
ception of the general idea that it is the 
abode of these inhabitants, and, as such, 
adapted to holiness and happiness forever. 
The earth is adapted to our present resi- 
dence, and Heaven is and will be adapted 
to the future and eternal residence of all 
who go there from this world. He who 
wants more information than this wil not 
find ic in the Bible, and he certainly will 
not find it in any speculations on the sub- 
ject. 

The main question—the one which it 
most concerns us to understand and prac- 
tically to answer in the conduct of our own 
lives—is the way of being prepared for 
Heaven. Upon this question the Bible has 
poured a flood of light, and our highest wis- 
dom consists in accepting and following 
that light. If wedo this we shall go to 
Heaven at death, and then our residence 
in that world will answer many questions 
that we cannot answer here. God grant 
to us the wisdom of so living here that we 
shall live there. This is the supreme wis- 
dom, and, in comparison with it, the wis- 
dom of the highest earthly scholarship has 
no importance. 

Brook Lyn, N. ¥ 


THE ENGLISH LAND QUESTION. 


BY PROF. D. B. KING. 








Tue reform of the land laws has for many 
years been a fruitful subject of discussion 
by the British Parliament and press. Im- 
portant changes in the Jaws regulating the 
ownership, transfer and tenure of land 
have been made, and numerous proposals 
for further and extensive changes have 
been earnestly advocated by many writers 
and statesmen. In the recent election cam- 
paign the land question occupied a promi- 
nent place, and some of the proposals that 
were strongly urged by influential politi- 
cians seemed very radical. Whatever may 
be said of the justice and wisdom of these 
proposals, there is no doubt that they great- 
ly increased the number of votes cast for 
Liberal and Radical candidates in some of 
the agricultural districts, and that they 
are favored by so many of the people as to 
make it necessary for members of Parlia- 
ment to consider them very carefully. 

The dissatisfaction with the existing ar- 
rangements, and the desire for additional 
legislation, is pretty general among land- 
lords, tenants and agricultural laborers. 
Lord Hartington, not long ago, described 
the feeling pretty accurately when he de- 
clared that no class of men connected with 
the land was satisfied with the present con- 
dition of things; the landlords had been 
compelled to reduce rents, and in some in- 
stances had been unable to let their land at 
any rent at all; the tenants generally com- 
plained that they were losing money, and 
some of them had been compelled to give 
up their holdings and take smaller ones; 
and the employment of agricultural labor- 
ers is diminishing. While poor crops and 
foreign competition are thought by some 
sufficient to account for this great depres- 
sion of the agricultural interests, the fault 
is commonly held to lie in that system un- 
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der which land cannot readily be sold and 
pass into the ownership of those who have 
both the motives and the means for devel. 
oping its utmost capacity for production, 
and the tillers of the soil are not sufficiently 
encouraged to invest their money in in. 
creasing its productiveness, and can rarely 
and with difficulty become the owners of 
their holdings. 

In most of the states on the continent of 
Europe the laws regulating the ownership, 
possession, transfer and tenor of land 
have been greatly changed within the last 
hundred years. Primogeniture has gener- 
ally been abolished, and entails and settle- 
ments have met the same fate or been 
greatly restricted in their operations; the 
transfer of land has been made simple and 
inexpensive; the registration of titles and 
encumbrances has been made _ general. 
Large numbers of tenants have been 
enabled by the aid of the state to purchase 
their holdings, and the freedom and readi- 
ness with which land may be sold aud 
transferred, has induced many artisans, 
laborers, and others to invest their savings 
in small parcels of land. In many states 
the laws compel the distribution of a 
portion of a man’s property among his 
children. In France, for example, the Civil 
Code provides that, ‘* Donations, whether 
as gifts, inter vivos, or testamentary dis- 
positions, cannot exceed one-half of the 
property of the donator or testator, 
if he leaves at his death one legitimate 
child; one-third, if he leaves two; one- 
fourth, if he leaves three or more,” and 
that the remainder must, at his death, be 
equally divided among his children. Sim. 
ilar provisions are found in other states. 
Where land is rented, simple relations, 
based mainly on contract, have taken the 
place of the old customary tenures. A very 
large portion of the land has, however, 
passed into the ownership of those who 
cultivate it; and there has becn a constant 
tendency to subdivide estates in land, and 
to increase rapidly the number of land-own- 
ers. This general dispersion of the land 
among the people, and the extensive intro- 
duction of peasant proprietorship, have 
raised large numbers of tenants and labor- 
ers to the rank of owners of real estate, led 
many of the people to form habits of thrift 
and economy, greatly increased the value 
of agricultural products, and made the 
new owners more loyal and conservative. 
While subdivision has in some cases been 
carried too far, on the whole the results of 
the new legislation have, whether viewed 
from a political, sociai or economic stand- 
point, been excellent. 


In England the tendency has been to con- 
centrate the ownersbip of land in the hands 
of fewer persons. The yeoman farmers 
have almost disappeared, and the large 
estates have in many cases become larger. 
But little of the land is farmed by the own- 
ers, and, as a rule, it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, for a tenant to purchase his 
holding. According to the best estimates, 
there are in England and Wales only about 
150,000 proprietors having more than half 
an acre each, while four-fifths of the land is 
owned by 7,000 persons. The Evglishman’s 
pride in his ancestral estate and his fond- 
ness for country life, the social and politi- 
tical distinctions enjoyed by great land- 
owners, the laws of primogeniture, entails 
and settlements, and the trouble and cost of 
looking up titles and making surveys, maps, 
and transfers of land, have all contributed 
to this concentration of ownership. Many 
statesmen have from time to time strongly 
urged the removal of all obstacles in the 
way of the freest and easiest sale and dis- 
tribution of real estate. 

The abolition of primogeniture is advo- 
cated by the Liberals, generally, and by 
many of the Conservatives. The freedom 
of disposing of land by will, and the cus- 
tom of entailing and settling land from gen- 
eration to generation have greatly restricted 
the application of the law of primogeni- 
ture. Itis, however, by many considered 
‘‘the keystone of the whole system,” and 
its abolition is believed to be necessary in 
order successfully to attack the system of 
family settlements by which about four- 
fifths of the land in the country has been 
tied up. 

Entails have long been regarded with 
despair by many English statesmen, and 
various devices aud measures have been 
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adopted for barring them or increasing the 
powers of limited owners. By an Act 
passed in 1832, the tenant in tai! may bar 
the entail by a deed enrolled in tue Court 
of Chancery; but where, by the same set- 
tlement, an estate for life is left, the 
first tenant in tail must have the consent 
of the tenant for life before he can alienate 
the property. A man who wishes to settle 
laud in his family transfers it to trustees 
for the benefit of his son for life, with re- 
mainder to his son’s sons successively in 
tail, with remainders to his daughters and 
others, giving allowances to his wife and 
others, and often giving the trustees pow- 
er to sell or encumber the property. The 
son, who is only tenant for life, cannot 
alienate the property until his son is of age, 
and gives consent. The property, how- 
ever, is likely to be resettled when the first 
tenant in tail is of age, and the process of 
resettling goes on indefinitely. In this way 
it has been almost impossible to sell many 
estates. But now the Settle Land Act (1882) 
gives the tenant for life full power to sell 
or exchange any portion of the land except 
the family mansion and the demesne land 
and park. The family mansion and the 
heirlooms may be sold with the consent of 
the trustees or by an order of the court. 
The money obtained may be used to pay 
off encumbrances, or invested in other 
land or in certain kinas of securities. The 
tenant for life may also lease the land for 
building purposes for ninety-nine years, for 
mining for sixty years, and for other pur- 
poses for twenty-one years. While he can- 
not enlarge his own interest in the estate, 
he has far more freedom than formerly to 
deal with the land as he wishes, so that it 
can with much fess difficulty than former- 
ly pass into the ownership of those who 
will make the best of its capacities. 

Large quantities of land have been 
offered for sale under this act; but owing 
to the depression of the agricultural in- 
terests, the limitations of the measure, and 
other reasons, but little has been sold. It 
has been repeatedly urged during the past 
few months that greater power should: be 
given to the tenant for life in regard to the 
disposal of the money obtained, and that 
the various interests in the estate should 
be apportioned, while the prohibition of 
the settlement of land upon unborn persons 
and upon successions of living persons has 
had many able advocates. 

The difficulty, delay and cost of locking 
up titles and making such conveyances as 
shall guard all the various interests in a 
large estute often prevent the sale of land. 
Compulsory registration of titles and en 
cumbrances seems to be the only means of 
removing the obstacles, and is earnestly 
favored by most of the statesmen of both 
parties. There are difficulties in the way 
of the practical working of any plan for 
compulsory registration, and many of the 
land-owners, who are unwilling to give up 
their present power to transfer or mortgage 
their land secretly, and the conveyancers, 
will oppose a measure for this purpose. 
There appears, however, to be no reform 
proposed the need of whichis so generally 
recognized by the leaders of both parties. 


Many land reformers hold that,with the 
removal of the restrictions on the sale, and 
the adoption of cheap and simple methods 
of transferring land, many of the large es- 
tates would soon be broken up, and the 
number of land-owners be greatly increased, 
large numbers of tenants becoming owners 
of their holdings. Mr. Chamberlain and 
his followers, however, advocate the use of 
the power and creuit of the state speedily 
to effect a wider distribution of land, 
They propose that the local authorities 
shall have power to acquire land by com- 
pulsory purchase, if necessary, at fair 
prices, divide it into holdings of not more 
than thirty acres each, and resell it to ten- 
ants and laborers, advancing the money to 
the purchasers. The purchasers may repay 
one-half of the loan, but the other half is 
to remain, and the interest will be a per- 
petual rent charge on the holding. The 
authorities may also expend money for im- 
provemeats, and exercise many of the 
functions of a landlord. The Government 
is to advance the necessary funds to the 
local authorities. The local authorities 
are also to have power to purchase com- 
pulsorily land, and let it to laborers, and to 


his holding of not less than 150 acres. The 
advocates of this ‘‘ municipalization of 
land” do not propose to pay ‘‘ the poten- 
tial value of the land, in view of the pos- 
sibility of its being used for building or 
other lucrative purposes,” but what would 
at present be a fair price for it for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

The Conservatives and land-owners gen 

erally strongly object to compulsory pur- 
chase on the terms proposed as unjust to the 
present owners, and to the whole scheme 
as unwise. The principle of compulsory 
purchase has, however, already been 
adopted on a smaller scale for laborer’s 
gardens both in England and Jreland, and 
many would favor its extensive application, 
if just compensation were paid and they 
were convinced of its expediency. 

There are proposals, also, looking to the 
enforced sale of land in towns to lease-hold- 
ers, and to the restoration of large quan- 
tities of land formerly used as commons, 
and enclosed without clearly provable legal 
authority. It is proposed, also, to provide 
for the sale to the tenants of the large 
amounts of land owned by the church and 
charitable institutions, and in this way to 
increase the number of land-owners. 

The tendency to enlarge the rights and 
interests of the tenant, the tillerof the soil, 
has been very marked. He has been given 
the right to remove his fixtures in many 
cases, and to recover compensation for 
many of his unexhausted improvements. 
The landlord’s rights have been corre- 
spondingly restricted. The movement in 
favor of still further encouraging the ten- 
ant to invest money and labor in improving 
his holding and increasing its productive- 
ness by giving him full compensation for 
his improvements and security of tenure 
at a fixed, fair rent seems to be growing in 
strength. The Farmers’ Alliance has, for 
some time, made it one of its chief pur- 
poses to secure judicial rents for the tenant- 
farmers of England. While the proposal 
will have able advocates, it does not seem 
likely that it will be adopted within the 
near future. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa. 
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A FEW WORDS WITH A BILIOUS 
BROTHER. 


BY JOHN FITZGERALD, 
EDITOR OF THE BROOKLYN CATHOLIC EXAMINER, 











A FEw days agoa Western Protestant 
organ, waxing indignant because of THE 
INDEPENDENT’s sensible treatment of the 
Pope’s Encyclical letter, sarcastically sug- 
gested that Tot INDEPENDENT was edited 
at Canossa, and hinted broadly that its face 
was turned Romeward, and that its editor 
would in due time be found in the Eternal 
City, kissing the Pope’s toe with all possi_ 
ble formality and humility. 

This outburst of intolerance of another’s 
tolerance is worthy of thought. The sen- 
sible man, be he Protestant or Catholic, is 
beginning to tire of such narrowness of 
policy. Under any circumstances it is un- 
attractive, and to an equal extent unpro- 
ductive ofany good; and, in addition, both 
Catholics and Protestants have work to do 
more important and more respectable than 
mere rhetorical mud-throwing. 

The writer does not know if the Protes- 
tant writer in question has ever spent a 
few days in investigating the highways and 
byways of New York City. If he have 
not, and if, as in the case of Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere, time hangs heavy on his 
hands, he should take occasion to pay a 
short visit to the metropolis, where a very 
casual investigation of the conditions that 
will confront him will acquaint bim with a 
few reasons why sensible newspapers find 
it expedient and wise to engage in other 
tasks than that of hurling darts at the 
** Scarlet Woman.” 

Oo our prominent avenues he will find 
gilded palaces, resplendent with plate-glass 
and mahogany. In the slums he will find 
the grog-shops of a lower order, and the 
dingy basement where lost wretches bar- 
ter their souls for liquid poison. He will 


find in our great city nearly 10,000 of these 
places of high and low degree, and all 
briskly engaged in the one business of de- 
grading the manhood and womanhood of 
our people. 

Not one of the proprietors of these places 
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Not one of them raises any sectarian line 
around his trade. Little does any of them 
care whether it is a Catholic or a Protestant 
who drinks at his bar. They are all grist 
to his mill. The weak, the strong, the 
young, the old, the male, the female, the 
Jew or the Gentile, he gathers them in. 
There is a certain breadth about this policy 
that might well be imitated by those who 
oppose him. He attends strictly to busi- 
ness. Widows and orphans are dragged at 
his chariot wheels; suicides and murders 
are strewn in the path behind him. But, in- 
stead of defending ourselves, our women, 
and our children against him, we are en- 
gaged—we Protestants and we Catholics— 
the one body, in bombarding the walls of 
Rome, the other in anathematizing the de- 
scendants of Knox, Wesley, Calvin, e¢ al. 
Which is the wiser—the liquor-dealer or his 
presumed antagonist? Certainly not the 
latter. 

If, after the warlike editor before men- 
tioned has made the tour suggested above, 
and noted the conditions referred to, he 
still finds no work worthy of his hands 
and no foeman worthy of his steel, let him 
prowl through the streets of down-town 
New York after nightfall, and take observa- 
tions. Let him note the characteristics of 
the ‘‘ Whyo Gang,” the ‘‘Swamp Gang,” 
and other gangs that frequent those locali- 
ties, the chief mission of which is to rob 
belated passers-by of their money, in order 
that pints and quarts of stale beer may be 
purchased and consumed. Perhaps the 
seeker after knowledge may not consider 
the task of reforming these as important 
as that of pounding the Pope; but on this 
point there are differences of opinion. 


But these are not all the phases of met- 
ropolitan life that are worthy of attention. 
Within a stone’s throw of pretentious po- 
lice stations, the seeker after worlds to con- 
quer will find wholesale manufactories of 
vice. Their proprietors wear diamonds, 
drive fast horses, and are looked up to by 
the callow youth of our fast city as men 
whose style and dash are eminently worthy 
of their imitation. They are great men— 
these McGlorys, Allens, and the rest; and 
to make them so the flower of our woman- 
hood is debased and destroyed. If the 
average easy-going citizen were told how 
many young girls in shops and manufacto- 
ries are each year lured to their ruin, in or- 
der that the ruffians named may own jewels 
and fast horses, doubtless they would hold 
up their hands in holy horror. Is it not. 
beiter that both Protestants and Catholics 
should unite in an earnest effort to clean 
this Augean stable of crime and immoral- 
ity, than that they should be forever and 
monotonously engaged in bitter and sense- 
less warfare, the only result of which is to 
produce mutual dislike? The critic of Tne 
INDEPENDENT referred to before may an- 
swer, Nay; but Tak INDEPENDENT, with riper 
wisdom, will doubtless answer—Yes. 

There is work right here in this country 
to be done that concerns both Protestants 
and Catholics. The evils that threaten the 
morals of our people are not generated or 
controlled by any sect. The virtue of wo- 
man, the honor of man is of as much con- 
sequence to one denomination as to an- 
other. The blotting out of any institution 
calculated to lower the moral status of our 
people should be a common work, in which 
Protestant and Catholic alike should be 
eager toengage; and the discussion of the 
terrors of the Inquisition, the faults of the 
early Popes, the frailties of Queen Bess, 
the shortcomings of Luther, and all the 
other dusty issues of the past should be left 
to polemical Rip Van Winkles, who have 
been sleeping while the world has been 
moving, and who have now awakened and 
are dismayed to find that both Protestants 
and Catholics have learned something dur- 
ing the past century. 

Critics of the type who called forth this 
article may still grieve that Tue INDEPEN- 
DENT does not find it necessary continually 
to keep its guns pointed Romeward. But 
thoughtful men of all creeds will agree that 
it has chosen the better part. When there 
is no misery except among Catholics, when 
there exists no crime, no vice, no evils that 
all the sects have not in common, and 
against which all may not wage a united 
warfare of extermination, then may we, 
for lack of better employment, return to our 
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ing the advancing Pope's toe, the other to 
buffeting the memories of the Fathers of 
Protestantism. 

At present there are moreimportant mat- 
ters to attend to. 


MORE ABOUT THE ‘HERO WAIT- 
ING FOR A STATUE.” 


BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 





In Tue INDEPENDENT of May 28th, last, I 
gave an account, such as I had been able, 
after many inquiries, to obtain, of the Hon. 
Theophilus Harrington, the Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Vermont, who made the 
famous decision, that nothing short of ‘ta 
BILL OF SALE FROM Gop ALMIGHTY” would 
create a valid title to a slave. My object 
was to prod the patriotism of my native 
state, if possible, into providing some 
worthy and permanent memorial of the 
man whose decision had given an imperish- 
able luster to her annals. The article, I am 
glad to say, attracted wide attention in 
Vermont, having been copied by the lead- 
ing journals of the state. It brought me 
also letters of thanks from several excel- 
lent citizens, who encouraged me to hope 
for the ultimate realization of my purpose; 
and, though my seventy-sixth winter is 
upon me, | do not despair of living 
long enough to see the statue, so well de- 
served, and, on my part, so earnestly de- 
sired. I think I should die all the happier 
at last, if I could know that the brave 
Judge had been thus honored, even though 
mine own eyes had never beheld the sight. 

Among the letters which my article 
elicited is one that belongs to history, and 
that must not be withheld from publi- 
cation. Some persons have been inclined to 
regard the story of Judge Harrington as a 
myth rather than a reality; but this letter, 
even in the absence of other testimony, 
would be quite sufficient to establish for it 
a place as veritable history. The informa- 
tion it conveys, moreover, is of value as 
revealing the mental process by which the 
Judge reached his remarkable conclusion, 
and showing why that conclusion—at once 
so revolutionary and startling—appears to 
have carried with it the conscience and the 
common-sense of Vermonters at the time 
when it was uttered. Here is the letter: 

** BURLINGTON, Vt., Aug. 20th, 1885. 
‘* MR. OLIVER JOHNSON : 

**My Dear Sir: —Knowing your interest in 
the fame of Judge Theophilus Harrington, as 
the author of that celebrated decision, unre- 
ported except in tradition, in the early Vermont 
fugitive slave case, I will give you, as it came to 
me from my once friend and college classmate, 
Edward D. Barber, of Middlebury, whom you 
will remember, a more direct and authentic re- 
port of the case than, as [ think, exists else- 
where. Mr. Barber reported it to me as it was 
reported to him by the venerable Horatio Sey- 
mour, of Middlebury, Senator of Vermont in 
Congress, who was himself counsel in the trial 
of the case. 

**To appreciate better the humorous apposite- 
ness of the rough Judge’s rulings, it should be 
understood that, in making perfect title to 
lands in Vermont, asin injectment, etc., it was 
necessary to trace the title back through suc- 
cessive conveyances to some one of the grantees 
named in the charter of the town, granted by 
the Colonial Governor of New Hampshire, such 
grantee being therefore called ‘the original 
proprietor.’ This was the well-understood law 
of land trials, which were common in those 
days. As Senator Seymour reported it, the 
slave claimant introduced evidence of his pos- 
session of the man as a slave, his escape, etc., 
and offered sundry title-papers in the form of 
bills of sale, etc. ; but the Judge seemed hard to 
satisfy, as one paper after another was offered, 
occasionally observing, *You don’t go back to 
the original proprietor,’ until the claimant’s 
counsel, quite out of patience, asked, ‘ What, 
then, would your Honor have?’ The answer 
was, ‘A BILL OF SALE FROM Gop ALMIGHTY,’ 
As no such title-paper could be produced, the 
trembling Negro was, by order of Court, set 
free. 

“In the line of this decision is the case of 
Selectmen vs. Jacobs, decided in 1802, and re- 
ported in 2 Tyler, 192. The substance is this: 
‘No inhabitant of this state can hold a person 
as a slave therein. A bill of sale of a slave, ex- 
ecuted in another state, though binding there, 
ceases to operate here when the master becomes 
an inhabitant of this state.’ 

Very truly yours, 
DanirEL RoBeRts.” 

Mr. Roberts is a leading member of the 
Vermont bar, and a citizen of the highest 
standing; and I am grateful to him fer his 
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of the case came from Senator Seymour 
through my dear old friend, Edward D, 
Barber, a true heerted Abolitionist to the 
day of his death, as well as an eminent 
journalist and lawyer. Senator Seymour 
was an aged citizen of Middlebury at the 
time of my residence there in 1834-36, and 
I remember him well. I suspect, though 
Iam not certain of the fact, that he was 
counsel for the claimant, whose hopes of 
regaining his fugitive chattel were so cru- 
elly blasted by Judge Harrington. At any 
rate, he was no Abolitionist, though a bigh- 
ly respectable man when I knew him. 
Governor Slade, of the same town, on the 
other hand, was eminent among New En- 
gland members of Congress, who were 
neither perverted by the blandishments nor 
awed by the threats of the slaveholders. 

Once more I make an appeal, as a Ver- 
monter, to the citizens of my native state 
toerect, at an early day, some worthy 
public memorial to the noble magistrate 
whose decision is the brightest gem in her 
crown of freedom. Too long already has 
this duty been neglected. 

New Yor« City. 


LOCA!. OPTION IN MISSISSIPPI. 


BY W. H. 








PATTON. 


Apout ten years ago, the Legislature of 
Mississippi passed a law requiring the sa- 
loon-keeper to secure a petition signed by 
a majority of the voters and women over 
eighteen years of age in his district. The 
rumsellers saw that, if the women were to 
have a voice in the granting of licenses, 
their doom was sealed; so they assessed 
each saloon in the state according to popu- 
lation of the town, for funds to oppose 
the law. Our town has about 700 inhabi- 
tants, and the saloons were assessed $75 
each, and the next Legislature repealed the 
law so far as it related to women. The 
saloon-keeper, according to the present 
law, has to secure a majority of the regis- 
tered voters in the district, or town, if in- 
corporated, recommending him as a sober, 
moral man, and he publishes it in a news- 
paper for three consecutive weeks, leaves 
it on file for thirty days for the reception 
of counter-petitions; any names found on 
both are counted off the liquor petition 
and on the countet-petition; so his petition 
can be defeated by reducing its signatures 
to aminority. Should a majority petition, 
asking that no license be granted for twelve 
months, no license can be granted for that 
time. 

Our state is more than one-third under 
prohibition, mostly by special acts of the 
Legislature. Montgomery County 1s the 
only county that has rated prohibition out; 
and that was done by special act. We will 
demand of our next legislature the right 
for counties to decide by ballot at an elec- 
tion separate from all issues; this in no 
way to interfere with present laws. We 
think in two more years we can so educate 
and mold sentiment by local option as to be 
ready for a constitutional amendment, and 
have sufficient moral sentiment behina it to 
enforce the law. Where prohibition prevails 
the law prohibits the sale of anything that 
will intoxicate and the giving away of 
any intoxicants except in a private resi- 
dence, It permits wine to be used in the 
Lord’s Supper,and physicians can give it in 
cases of actual sickness. Tuis law can be 
improved by making it unlawful to offer 
liquor for sale. Wuisky men come into 
our county and take orders, collect the 
money, and ship from where they permit it 
sold. Our judge rules there is no sale un- 
tila delivery is made, which is done to the 
transportation company. It has never been 
made an issue; but the saloon men will vote 
for no one that is not pledged to favor the 
iaiquitous trattic, and the issue will soon be 
on us. Politicians are slow to espouse it; 
but, now it is getting to be the largest party, 
they will favor it. 

Local option helps toward sate prohi- 
bition, because it prepares and molds 
sentiment up to the point of voting for, 
sustaining, and enforcing the law. As to 
enforcement, I can speak for this and ad- 
joining counties from practical demonstra- 
tion. The law is enforced as well as the 
laws against theft, murder, larceny; and 
we are well pleased with it. The saloon 
men try to influence the drunkards and 
ignorant whites and the colored people, 





telling them that the license money goes 
toward paying the appropriation for pub- 
lic schools, and that if they shut up the 
saloons there will be no free schools. They 
say, also, that it is a trick to get the Negro 
back into slavery. Some merchants, law- 
yers, doctors, and preachers, for fear of 
losing patronage, oppose the temperance 
movement; some mechan‘cs, plasterers, 
painters and laborers, from fear of losing 
work; some are afraid it will hurt the 
Democratic Party; some say it will burt 
trade. The saloon men have been accus- 
tomed to filling orders for the merchants, 
and allowing margins to them. When a 
merchant attempts to place himself on the 
side of the home against the saloon, he is 
threatened with the revenue officer for dea’- 
ing in intoxicants witbout license, and he 
says to the temperance people he is afraid 
it will hurt trade. 

Our white people are largely in favor of 
prohibition, and the colored people are fast 
coming over. 

SHuBvurA, Miss- 


CO-OPERATION IN FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS. 








BY J. CHAMBERLAIN, D.D., M.D., OF INDIA. 


(AN address before a meeting in behalf of 
Missionary Co-operation, called by a committee 
of the Belfast Presbyterian Council, and held in 
New York, January 12th, 1886.] 


I stand before you to-night, not so much the 
representative of the Reformed (Dutch) Churcb, 
of which our honored chairman is the worthy 
representative; I appear the rather as the 
representative of all your missionary forces on 
the field in heathen lands; forces contiguous 
geographically, but isolated ecclesiastically ; for 
our ecclesiastical relationships are not with one 
another in the various countries where we Jabor 
but with the various distant synods and assem 
blies scattered over Scotland, England, Ireland, 
Wales, Canada, and the United States of Amer- 
ica, which sent us forth. 

I cannot delay to speak of the forces engaged 
in other heathen countries; I can only speak, 
and that briefly, of India, that landjto which I 
have devoted more than a quarter of a century 
of my life, and to which I hope ere long to re- 
turn to labor until God shall call me bence. 

Are you aware, Mr. Chairman and friends, of 
the number of different branches of the Presby- 
terian family that are engaged in the work in 
India, and of the extent of their work? If not, 
let me briefly sketch it. 

There are, to-day, in India, laboring side by 
side, representatives of thirteen different organ- 
izations of those holding the Reformed faith 
with the Presbyterian polity; that is thirteen 
different branches of the Presbyterian family, 
European and American. They number 200 or- 
daiued ministers, foreign and native, with over 
500 native ruling elders, and many thousands of 
communicants. 

How thoroughly they are scatcered all over 
India you shall see if you will follow me on the 
map. 

They are found at the Southern point of Cey. 
lon, where, at Galle and Colombo, are still a few 
of the churches planted by the Reformed 
Church of the Netherlands, in the days when 
the Dutch conquered and ruled Ceylon; and 
with them are congregations of the Established 
Church of Scotland. They are found in the 
Madras Presidency,three Classes or Presbyteries 
strong; the Classis of Arcot of the Reformed 
Churen in America, and the Presbyteries of the 
Established and Free Churches of Scotland in 
Madras. They are found in the native King- 
doms of Mysore and Hyderabad, and through 
tne Bombay Presidency, the provinces of 
Gujarat and Rajpootana and the Central Pro- 
vinces, and in the native states of Indore and 
Jeypore, where are working in contiguous fields 
missionaries from the Scotch Established, Free, 
United Presbyterian, and Original Secession 
Churches, and the Presbyterian Churches of 
Ireland, of Canada and of the United States of 
America. 

They are found on up to the borders of Cash- 
mere, where are the missionaries ot the United 
Presbyterian Cnurch of America, arvund Seal- 
kote, and down through the valleys of the 
Jumna and the Ganges, with the four large 
presbyteries of the American Presbyterian 
Church, reaching from Rawal Pindi, at the gates 
of Afghanistan, through Latore, Lodiana, 
Furruckabad and Lucknow to Allahabad, where 
also are the missionarics of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of America; and on 
through Darjeeling, nestled among the Hima- 
layas, on the borders of Thibet, where the 
Scotch Kirk is at work, on to the eastern border 
of British india, facing China, where are the 
mussionaries of the Welah Calvinistic Methodist 
Chureb, Presbyterians in fact, though notin 
name, and down into Bengal, where are the rep- 
resentatives of the English Presbyterian Church 





and of the Scotch Established and Free 
Churches. 

What splendid strat-gic points have these dif- 
ferent regiments of the Presbyterian hosts 
already secured for a united attack upon the 
enemies of our one Lord. 

And yet, alas, they are not united; they are 
not even, in some cases, working in barmony 
with one another. Judah vexes Epbraim, and 
Ephraim envies Judah. 

In one up-country station in India, which I 
have repeatedly visited, where one mission could 
well do all the work, the representatives of two 
different branches of the Presbyterian familv, 
both represented in the late Belfast Council, 
have been working in unseemly rivalry. Mem- 
bers of the one church, publicly excommunicated 
after careful judicial process by i's Ecclesias- 
tleal Courts, were received to the Lord’s Supper 
in the other, without a question; and rival 
services were held in tbe same street, so near 
that the singing in the one sometimes pre- 
vented the; congregation in the other from 
hearing the preaching of their own minister. 
Ido not name the churches. I do not for- 
mulate charges. It is not our province here to 
sit in judgment on such cases. I mention these 
facts, and I could cite others similar, solely to 
emphasize the urgent need there is of friendly 
co-operation by Boards at home in the location 
and conduct of their missions—aye, the need of 
aunited organization on each of the different 
mission fields, in order to avoid conflict, to save 
expense, and to employ all the means and 
workers on each field to the best advantage, and 
to prevent scandal in the presence of the 


heathen, and the wounding of the body of Christ, 
Were there but one united ecclesiastical 


organization on the mission field mentioned 
above, the scandals and unholy rivalries I have 
adverted to could not occur, and the united 
forces of all could be brought to bear upon the 
common foe, 

Do you ask: “Is such united organization, 
such organic union on mission ground feasi- 
ble?” Let Japan and China answer. In 1878, 
on my return from this country to my work in 
India, I spent a couple of months in Japan and 
China, looking up this very matter of organic 
union of the different branches of the Presby- 
terian family in mission fields. 

In Tokio and Yokohama, I found such a body, 
the United *‘Church of Christ in Japan.” It 
was composed of the churches founded by the 
missionaries of my own Church, the Reformed 
(Dutch), and the missionaries of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, United States of America, and 
those of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotlaud. And now the good news has come 
that two missionaries of the Southern Presby- 
terian Cburch have arrived in Japan to join 
this one united work for Christ. While there 
1 visited many of the native churches in Japan, 
planted by these different missions, and found 
them all in thorough harmony with one another ; 
oue in their ecclesiastical organization, with one 
Union Seminary for training the future native 
ministry of Japan, and the missionarics of dif- 
ferent churches and different lands jomed heart 
and hand in their one work for Christ; and as 
I saw this harmony, this economy of forces, this 
united front before their heathen foes, I said: 
‘God give us such organic union in India, and 
that right soon.” 

I witnessed the same thing in Amoy, China, 
where the missionaries and native churches of 
my own Church are joined iu organic union with 
those of the English Presby-erian Church. I 
visited the outstations of the different missions. 
I attended the examination of their students and 
candidates for the ministry trained by their 
united, combined forces; and I yearned still 
more for such a locking ot arms among Christ's 
workers in India. 

In 1881 I was providentially taken to Austra- 
lia, and was present and sat as a corresponding 
member with the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Victoria, in Melbourne. 

There had formerly been there rival churches 
connected respectively with the Established 
Church, the Free Church, and U. P. Church of 
Scotland, and perbaps other bodies. 

There had been unseemly jealousies and oppo- 
sition churches built on opposite sides of the 
same streets. But, a few years before, better 
counsels had prevailed. They said: ‘Why 
should we, in a new country, with new condi- 
tions, transplant the jealousies, and animosities 
and controversies of the old. In all essentials 
we areone. Why not come together, and out 
of three weak churches form one strong one?” 
And they did. They buried the past. They 
united the Presbyterians where they were co- 
terminous. They united many of the churches, 
and set many mivisters free to work in the 
“regions beyond,” in the sparser setilements, 
and one strong, active, united General Assem- 
bly was organized, and, as I sat with this vigor- 
ous united body, and witnessed their zeal, their 
harmony, and their devotedness to their one 
Lord, Ithought: “How good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, why cannot we of the 
Presbyterian household have this organic union 
on all mission fields? Why can we not have it in 
India, 





The Presbyteries of the Established Church 
and Free Church, of Scotland, in Bom'ay; the 
Presbytery of the Irish Presbyterian Church in 
Gujarat ; the mission of the Original Secession 
Church, in the Centra! Provinces,and that of the 
Canada Presbyterian Church in Indore, with 
the Kolapore Presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Churea, U. 8. A., might readily form the Sy:od 
of Bombay. 

The Presbyteries of the Free Church anq 
Established Church of Scotland, in Caicutta; 
the mission of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
Church in Assam ; and that of the English Pres- 
byterian Church in Bengal might form the 
Synod of Bengal. 

The Presbyteries of the Established and Free 
Churches in Madras, and the Classis of Arcot of 
the Reformed Church in America, with the tew 
Reformed Dutch and Presbyterian Churches in 
Ceylon, might furm the Synod of Madras, 

The Presbyteries of Allahabad, Furrucka. 
bad, Lodiana and Lahore, of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. A.; the Presbytery of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church of America, at 
Sabaranpore ; the Presbytery of Rajpootana, of 
the United Presbyterian Ctiurch of Scotiand, 
and the Presbytery of Seaikote of United Pres- 
byterian Church of America, might form the 
Synod of North India. 

Then these four Synods, uniting, would form 
The General Assembly of India—a vigorous, 
homogeneous, enthusiastic native ‘‘Cnurch o¢ 
India.” Some difficulties there might be in 
working out the details; but pone insurmount~ 
able if the home churches will yield assent’ 
The gain for Cbrist’s Kingdom in India—who 
can measure it? 

To allow of such organic union in India, as 
on auy other mission field, it would be necessary 
for the home churches each to loosen its hold on 
its missions in things ecclesiastical, while retain- 
ing that control in matters financial, 

The missionaries appointed and sent out by 
the Home Boards would retain their connection 
with those Boards as their agents, just as now, 
being responsible to them for the management 
and expenditure of their funds. But thenative 
churches, established by those missionaries, 
should be set free to form an alliance with sur- 
rounding churches of like faith and polity, 
forming Presbyteries, Synods and General As- 
semblies, as God should give them growth. 
The home church courts would no longer be the 
supervising bodies, the courts of appeal for the 
distant native churches they had planted. But 
their place would be taken by the Synods and 
Assemblies organized on the mission fields, 
which would be witkin reachof appellants, and 
conversant with their languages and envircn- 
ment. 

Some mistakes might be made by the infant 
church. What child learns to walk without 
some tumbles? Did the infant churches in 
Europe and America make no mistakes? Yet 
they lived and grew. How is it possible, without 
autonomy, for the infant Church of Christ in 
mission lands to grow into self-reliant, vigorous 
manhood. 

Mr. Chairman, the banyan tree is by some 
taken to be the emblem of the growth of missions 
in India. You know that starts from a little 
seed. It grows to be atree, It sends out long, 
horizontal branches. They tire of their own 
weight, and send down from near the end of the 
branch pendant roots, which take root in the 
earth and in turn become a trunk, sending its 
branches further on, until one tree will cover a 
regiment of soldiers, 

But, sir, that is pot the true type of the prog- 
ress of the Gospel in India, I will tell you what 
is. 

On one of the mountain ranges in India there 
lived, years ago, a coffee planter, an English- 
man. Wishing to have something to remind him 
of home, he had bis friends send out a few 
passion-flower seeds in a letter. They grew fine- 
ly in his garden. Neighbors asked him for 
some plants; but he deciiued, wishing to have a 
monopoly of that flower. He succeeded, until 
the feathery seeds were ripe, and then the winds 
of Heaven became distributers ; for the winged 
seeds were blown over his garden walls into all his 
neighbors’ grounds ; aye, and into the surround- 
ing jungies. The climace proved propitious, and 
when I visited that mountain range, some years 
later, in every plan:ation, in every jungle, by 
the side of every brook, in every crack and 
cranny of the craggy mountains was to be seen 
the beauteous passion flower, turning its <«xpect- 
ant face toward ibe morning sun. 

This is the fitting emblem of the spread of 
the Gospel in India. We missionaries do not 
confine our evangelistic work to our stations 
and the adjacent villages, and let Christianity 
spread by growth alone. We go through the 
country preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom in 
all the towns and hamlets, in the byways and in 
the crowded periodical markets and fairs. 
Thousands who have come in from a score, or 
perhaps a hundred miles, hear the good news 
and think of it as they go home. Thousands of 
tracts or Gospels are carried in the wallets or 
baskets of those who come to traffic trom their 
distant homes, Thousands of Gospel-bearing 
tickets from our mission hospitals and dispen- 
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saries are carried by patients to their remote 
villages. These may all become seeds of the 
Kingdom. They defy political walls or geo- 
graphical barriers. Vivitied by the dew of the 
Spirit they germinate here and there, and Chris- 
tianity has taken root in a new center, far from 
any old. Whv shall find and nurture this scattered 
offspring of our work, unless we on the feld be 
united in our counsels, and map out and ap- 
portion the work to be done by each division of 
the Master’s husbandmen? 

But we are not only busbandmen, we are 
soldiers of King Jesus. In the terrible days of 
1857 in India, the supremacy of Christian Brit- 
ain was clutched in the death grip of the mutiny. 
The Sepoy R giments of all Northern India, 
and some in other parts, had mutinied, massa- 
cred their officers and vowed to put an end to 
British rule. English regiments there were, 
but few and widely scattered all over India ; and 
loyal native troops there were, but distant from 
the scene of revolt. The mutineers seemed to 
have witltin their grasp an easy victory, but 
their counsels were divided. There was not 
harmony among themseives, nor unity of action. 
Tne English troops and loyal Sepoys, far fewer 
and scattered though they were—were under 
oue command. ‘They worked in perfect har- 
mony. They were gathered and thrown in 
masses where their blows would count. Fearful 
was the struggle ; but the victory was complete, 
and the brightest gem in England’s crown was 
saved. 

Mr. Chairman, ali India is now in open revolt 
against our King Immanuel. He summons his 
scattered forces to the conflict. We of the 
Presbyterian army of invasion are already pos- 
sessed of the s:ratzgic points in allIndia. Now 
we need one united organization, and united 
counsels, that, with courage aud enthusiasm and 
strength spriuging from our union, and stand- 
ing phalanx to phalanx, we may close in upon 
the enemy with irresistible force. 

In the mutiny, had each English brigade or 
loyal regiment been required to counsel and 
fight for itself, or look for its orders to diverse 
authorities across the seas, with no common 
council in India, think you the mutiny would 
have been suppressed? Nay. Never. 

Yet we, the embattled hosts of God in India, 
with a fiercer war to wage, with more terrible 
interests at stake, are standing, not one united 
army, but scattered and unrelated squad; of 
soldiers, and are asked why we do not move on 
to victury ! 

In the name of the little army of half a mil- 
lion of native Christians standing face to face 
with two hundred millions of heathen foes, I 
ask you, friends, representatives of the different 
Home Churches aud Boards—in the name of 
our one crucified Lord, I ask you—Has not the 
time come when at l2ast we of the Presbyterian 
family can draw together, shoulder to shoulder, 
and, marching in solid phalanx, help to conquer 
India—aye, conquer the world, for our King 
Jesus? 








Biblical Research. 


“THE TEACHING” AND ORIGEN. 





BY THOMAS 8. POTWIN. 


Arter Harnack’s saying that he had searched 
in vain for any traces of the‘‘ Teaching” in Origen 
few probably have expected to find any citations 
from the **Teaching” in that Father’s works. 

But Linvite the attention of scholars to the 
coincidence that occurs between the Jast sen- 
tences of the third chapter of the*‘Teaching,’’and 
a passage in De Princ’piis III, 2, 7. 

The words in the*Teaching” are :Ta cuu8aivovrd 
Go. évepyhjuata og ayaba zpoadéen, eto dre 
arep Geov ovdév yiverat, 

The Latin of Rufinus, upon which we are 
dependent for this part of Origen’s work, is as 
follows in the passage in question: Proptorea 
docet nos Scriptura divina omnia quae acci- 
dunt nobis tanquam a Jeo illata suscipere, 
scientes quod sine Deo nihil fit. Quod autem 
haec ita sint, id est, quod sine Deo nihil fiat quo- 
modo possumus dubitare, etc. 

It will be seen how closely the Latin corres- 
ponds with the Greek of the ‘‘ Teaching.” It is 
hardly possible to doubt that Rufinus had be- 
fore him in Origen the very words of the 
‘‘Teaching.”’ And if so, Origen as well as Clement 
quotes it as Scripture, there beg no passage in 
canonical Scripture corresponding to _ it. 
Origen goes on to strengthen bis thought by 
referring to other Scripture, but ina way which 
seems to show that he regarded it as independ- 
ent of this citation ; but in doing so repeats the 
phrase, sine Deo nihil fit (flat), which is addi- 
tional evidence that he had before him the true 
Greek ; drep Oeod ovdév yiverar, 

That Origen should quote the “Teaching” as 
Scripture will not surprise those who recall his 
Spirit of hospitable criticism toward apocryphal 
Writings, 

Santrorp, Cory. 





Jouys Horkins Univensiry is to pablish 


shortly the Antilegomena matter of the Wil- 
liams Syriac Manuscript—viz., II. Peter, II. and 
IIL. John, and Jude, with other specimen pages 
of the manuscript, as follows: The last page 
preceding the scriptural portion containing the 
end of a table of lessons, and an Arabic note 
stating the genesis of the Manuscript; the first 
page from the Acts with title, and proémium 
from Gregory Bar Hebraeus; showing also the 
section-numbers, lesson captions and num- 
bers, and specimens of the shorter grammatical 
notes; the last page of the Scriptural portion 
of tbe manuscript, containing the close of He- 
brews, the subscription and date of the manu- 
script, and an Arabic note of the diorthotes, or 
corrector, Hassan; the two pages uf the poem 
at the end of the manuscript, with an acccount 
of the compilation. In all, seventeen leaves, 
full size of the original, in phototype, of the 
same general style as the specimens of the 
Beirut manuscript. Descriptive and explana- 
tory matter will accompany, ip fine letter- press. 
The edition is limited, and the price per copy is 
$3.00. The publication to be obtained from the 
“Publication Agency, John Hopkins Univers- 
ity.” This isexceedingly cheap. Decipherment 
of the matter on the fly-leaves and margins adds 
somewhat to the previous knowledge of the 
manuscript. The work was compiled by an un- 
known scribe, apparently a Malabar Syriac 
Christian, fur Suleiman, a good youth, who 
paid for it and became the owner. Daud esh- 
Shami el-Homsi-i. e., David, tle Syrian, of 
Homs, saw it at the city of E!-Keifa, and find- 
ing it to contain seven Catholic Epistles, which 
he had never seen before (the Syrians ueually 
possess but three), he had obtained a copy, 
made by Suleiman’s own hand, and brought it 
to Husn Keifa, a fortress on the Tigris—which 
is known to this day, and called Hus Keif by the 
native Kurds. Tunis copy is the book in ques- 
tion, now owned by Mr. Williams. The longer 
scrawls on the fiy-leaves are mostly medical 
recipes. In two places is the contemporary 
note by the corrector, Hassan, one of the 
friends of the unknown scribe for whom the 
latter prays. 


....Further researches in the Papyri collec- 
tion of the Archduke Rainer has brought to 
light a number of literary and antiquarian 
finds. In all, documents in eleven different 
lunguages have so far been discovered. In the 
Coptic a number of fragments of a homily of St. 
Chrysostom were deciphered. Among the He- 
brew papyri an Arabic letter written in square 
characters at the beginning of the ninth century 
assumes the first importance. It 13 the oldest 
Arabic production, from a Jewish source, 
known. Its contents refer to matters of busi- 
ness; but linguistically it has great value, 
especially in regard to pronunciation of Arabic 
in that period. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


(Continued, ) 








WHEN the air of aroom is heated by a radi- 
ator, or by warmed pipes around the room, there 
is generally a greater heating surface, and the 
draught toward a particular point is not s0 
‘strong. Dust and the effects of imperfect com- 
bus:ion are avoided. On the other hand, as, in 
the process of heating, there is no drawing out 
of the air of the room, and no consumption of 
it for draught purposes, there is not so much 
ventilation. In such rooms the occupants soon 
reduce the oxygen, aud supply carbonic acid gas 
and decomposable organic matters. Unlexs 
there is some form of artificial ventilation there 
is no more injurious form of heating. But with 
proper ventilating appliances it comes to be 
among the best, A hearth fire can be well used 
for this purpose. If, in addition, there are 
openings for the escape of warm air in the 
center piece and around the cornice of the ceil- 
ing, there is likely to be a good ventilation, 
The use of the room, and the careful watching 
of its air purity, will generally indicate to the 
senses whether there is need of sume inlet for 
fresh air. If so, the opening of a window, so as 
to secure an upward draught of some one of 
the various air inlets, now well known to archi- 
tects, will answer the purpose, 

In this mode of heating by radiators, coils, or 
pipes introduced into the room, are gener- 
ally heated by a boiler somewhere near or below 
the building. It may be either hot air, hot 
water, or steam of high or low pressure. In 
each and every case the question of preference 
is more a question of apparatus and economy 
than of preference for any one of the three. 
Hot air, it is claimed, however, causes the 
greatest drying of the air of the room, while the 
water or s'eam heating causes the least (stoves 
and hearth fires being ranked between the two) 
The fact is that the difference depends more 
upon the ventilation than it does on the mode of 
heating, as between the two methods of hot air 








and hot water. If the ventilation is not good, 





there is no sensible loss of moisture. If it is 
good, it is more felt when the room is heated by 
radiators and pipes. ‘The only reason why it is 
less felt with hot water or steam heat than with 
hot air is that with these there is often slight 
leakage or transpiration through the pores of 


the metal. Warm water on stoves or in the 
air chamber, where the air is demanding much 
moisture, causes it to make less demands upor 
ourselves, and so often adds to comfort. Heat- 
ing by radiators and pipes, and the use of hearth 
or stove fires lightly for ventilation, can be com- 
bined with signal advantage oftener that it is 
done. 

The modes of heating next in prominence are 
those in which pure air is raised to a proper 
temperature, and then introduced into a build- 
ing or room. Theoretically and often practi- 
caily this is the best way. Thus, both pure air 
and heated air arrive to take the place of that 
used-up air which is removed by naturalor arti- 
ficial methods, The two methods adopted for 
this are what may be called the (a) jacketed 
hearth or stove fire and (b) the basement or out- 
side furnace, aud (c) the method of heating in an 
outside chamber or basemeut a quantity of air 
and admitting it at the desired heat in every part 
of the room. In the jacketed hearth fire, while 
the draught for the fire is derived from the 
room, a series of pipes or jackets bring in air 
from without at the back and sides of it, and 
this, thus heated, is allowed to flow intg the room. 
Galton’s grate is upon this principle, 

In the jacketed stove, the draught for the 
stove is also derived from the air of the room. 
But the stove itself, all but the door and the 
draught opening, is filled al] about with a metal 
jacket, to which comes a tube or tubes from out- 
side or beneath, conveying to it pure outer air. 
The air thus flows all about the stove, and finds 
cxit in holes through the jacket at its upper 
part, and so is diffused through the room. This 
plan has been adopted in schoolhouses with 
much advantage. 

The next and more usual plan is that of the 
furnace. In tbis, there is a similar method of 
jacketing, by which air is brought from out of 
doors to the encasement or jacket surrounding 
the furnace, and so, through registers, comes into 
the rooms. In this case, the separate air for the 
draught is derived from the air of the cellar, 
just as in the jacketed stove it was derived from 
the air of the room, while the jacketed hearth 
fire, or the jacketed room stove, by the draught 
for their air supply help to ventilate the room, 
The ventilation of the rooms heated by air from 
furnaces must entirely depend upon other re- 
sources. The advantages of the furnace syetem 
are that fresh air is introduced, instead of heat- 
ing all the time the contained air of the room 
which has already been used in part for heating 
purposes. If this air is really pure, if it can be 
kept free from dust, if so regulated as not to 
need to be over-heated, if introduced at different 
points so as to be readily diffused at an equable 
temperature through the room, it is a va'uable 
method of heating, although, like radiator and 
coil or pipe heating, doing nothing directly for 
ventilation. 

The troubles with the system are these: Tvo 
often the furnace and cold air box and jacket are 
not so completely tight that no other air gets 
to the rooms but this air. Too often some of 
the draught air from the basement or the pro- 
ducts of the imperfect combustion in the furnace 
itself, get into and mingle with this separate 
reservoir of air, and there is dust, coal gas, and 
all the products of imperfect combustion. 

Next because of errors in management or the 
necessity of pouring in very hot air through a 
register to effect a whole room or house full of 


‘ cold air, the air is super-heated and so drying 


as to dem:nd from us more moisture than one’s 
share. Sometimes the air of the room is so cold 
“as to prevent the influx of hot air, and turn it in 
some other direction. 

Most of the objections, however, can be over- 
come if they are thoroughly understood and pro- 
vided for. 








fine Arts. 


THE SALMAGUNDI BLACK AND 
WHITE EXHIBITION. 








Tue eighth annual exbibition of the Salma- 
gundi Club and American Black and White 
Society now open to the public at the American 
Art Galleries in this city, is made more than 
usually interesting by the added features of a 
series of drawings from the leading architects 
of the country, and by the original sketches 
made by Alfred Kappes and Walter Shirlaw, for 
illustrated editions respectively of Tennyson’s 
‘*Idylls of the King’ and Goldsmith’s ** Her- 
mit.” One of the smaller annexed galleries is 
also filled with some sixty-six water colors, by 
F. K. M. Rebu, one of the most vigorous and 
promising of our younger American marine 
painters. 

The work of the Salmagundi Olub is one that 
should appeal with especial interest and force to 
the American art public. Its members are, for 











the most part, the leading illustrators of the 
country, and it is in book, magazine, and now 
even, newspaper illustration that American art 
has made its greatest progress and scored its 
furthest advance. Those who have watched 
with curious eyes the development of the pres- 
ent almost universal craze for daily newspaper 
illustrations, and have marveled at the rapidity 
with which pictures of events are produced and 
published, will find opportunity in the exhibi- 
tion for studying the original and rapid work of 
several of the most prominent of these news- 
paper draughtsmen, W.H. McDougall in par- 
ticular shows a little sketch, ‘*The Newspaper 
Warf,” a little beggar girl, which is character- 
ized by vigorous and correct drawing, and the 
evident rapid and admirable expression of a 
likeness in a few lines, which have made his 
newspaper portraits famous, even when marred 
by rapid presses printing on poor paper. 
The majority of the remaining works 
shown in the club exhibition proper, are 
done in black and white oils; but there 
are many crayon and pencil sketches and 
several monotypes, those of the latter by Charles 
A. Walker, being notably well executed. Mono- 
types, however, belong to the class of art work 
in which clever devices play more part than réal 
artistic ability, and are not as worthy of serious 
consideration as more original work. Of the 
marines hung, James G. Tyler’s *‘ Flashing 
Brine,” breezy and filled with feeling of the sea, 
is a remarkably good example, and Henry P. 
Smith's large and vigorous ‘‘Gale off Whitby, 
England,” would be much more valuable did 
not its motive and composition so strongly re- 
semble a familiar canvas by Andreas Achen- 
bach. F. B. Schell hasa tender and feeling 
illustrative sketch to Tennyeon’s exquisite lyric, 
** Sweet and Low” ; and M. J. Burns’s ** Lost in 
the Fog,” two fishermen adrift in a dory, far 
out at sea, enveloped in the misty veil, tells well 
its story, while the rugged character types it 
portrays are admirably rendered. In land- 
scape, the two Eatons, C. Harry and C. War- 
ren, Edward Gay, G. H. McCord, M. de F. 
Bolmer, F. Hopkinson Smith, W. Bliss Baker, 
Julian Rix and Robert C. Minor send the 
strongest examples. The works of the two 
artists first named have all their attractive 
characteristicr, warmth and richners of tone, 
low color keys, tender sentiment and deep ap- 
preciation of Nature in her autumnal moods. 

Edward Gay’s ‘‘ Low Tide— Pelham Bay,” sus- 
tains well the high note struck in his landscape 
at the Academy Exhibition, and is admirable in 
color, tone and sentiment ; while its hght effect, 
the sun’s rays shimmering down from a cloud- 
swept sky over shallow, marshy pools almost to 
one’s feet, is managed in a masterly way. Mc- 
Cord’s two landscapes, ‘‘Summer” and ‘ Win- 
ter,” near Morristown, N.J., are well conceived, 
and have his usual clear atmosphere. W. Bliss 
Baker’s “‘Evening” is characteristic, done with 
much cleverness, with somewhat too metallic at- 
mosphere, but a light more of morning than 
evening. His ‘‘ Brook” is much more satisfac- 
tory. 

In figure work the exhibition is not, this 
year over strong, and this is greatly to be re- 
greted; for American artists cannot pay too 
much attention to this branch of their art, 
There are no really striking pieces of work, and 
even the best shown are not sufficiently strong 
to enhance the fame of the artists producing 
them. Frank M. Gregory has a good figure 
study of a girl, ‘A Daily Task”; Charles Os- 
borne an allegorical nude, a girl stretched at full 
length on the ground, face downward, clutching 
a broken bust; unattractive in every way, with 
the drawing of the figure open to suspicion. Irv- 
ing R. Wiles’s ‘‘Gossip” is a good character 
and figure study, and Mrs, M. B. O. Fowler's 
two female heads, ‘‘ Daphne” and *‘ Eos,” done 
in red oils, are as dainty and refined as is all her 
work. F. D. Millet’s little sketch, ‘* A Study,’ 
is beautifully drawn, and has charming refine- 
ment. N. Sarony sends several of his always 
well-drawn nudes, and Oharles Bridgman two 
rich colored but somewhat too thinly-painted 
female heads. Gilbert Gaul’s too vigorous army 
sketches are interesting, as are aleo T, de Thul- 
strup’s rendition of frontier life. 

We must confess to being greatly disappointed 
in Mr. Kappes’ illustrative work, His sketches, 
to be sure, are made for process reproduction, 
which hampered the artist with certain harsh 
limitations ; but beyond these necessary and jar- 
ring attributes, they are lacking in sentiment 
and true appreciation of the poems, while many 
of the figures, especialiy in the sketeh of ‘* Mod- 
red’s Chastisement,” resemble lay models, The 
best are those which represent large architectu- 
ral masses by moonlight, and even these are too 
suggestive of Doré. The medium used, a light, 
garish one, and the high color key employed, 
gives a thin and watery appearance to the work, 
which appears, consequently, to lack depth and 
solidity. Mr. Shirlaw’s work is better, and his 
figures are, as usual, well and vigorously drawn ; 
but he, too, seems to lack truo appreciation of 
the poem. Neither series can be in any way 
compared to those most successful illustrative 
sketches by Mr. Low, to Keate’s ‘“ Lamia,” and 
by Mr. Vedder, to Omar Khayyam’s “Rubaiyat,’ 
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> 
Science. 

Prorrssorn Newton, of New Haven, has lately 
published an investigation of the effect produced 
on the motion of the earth in its orbit by mete- 
oric bodies, which pass near it, without, however, 
actually striking it. He shows that, if we imag- 
ine a stream of such bodies sweeping by the 
earth, all moving in parallel lines, they will com- 
municate to it a small amount of motion in the 
direction of their own movement. Or, if we 
suppose them to be at rest, and the earth mov- 
ing throngh them, then, vice versa, the earth 
will set them moving in its own direction with 
a small velocity, and will itself experience a 
slight retardation ; and this entirely independent 
of, and in addition to, the much greater effect 
due to actual collisions, If the meteoric bodies, 
instead of moving all in one direction,are moving 
indiscriminately, in all possible directions, but all 
with the same velocity, then, if that velocity is 
greater than the earth’s, their action will pro- 
duce a slight retardation of the earth’s motion 
If their velocity is less than tbat of the earth, 
the action may be either retarding or accelerat- 
ing, according to circumstances, depending on 
the extent and form of the meteoric group. In 
Nature, however, the velocity of the meteors 
passing near the earth is always greater than 
that of the earth in its orbit, and very nearly 
that of a parabolic comet at the earth’s distance 
from the sun—i. e., twenty-five miles a second ; 
their general action is, therefore, to produce 
retardation. But the amount of this retarda- 
tion is inconceivably small, not exceeding, ac- 
cording to Professor Newton, one per cent, of 
that produced by actual meteoric collisions ; and 
this is not sufficient to contract the radius of 
the earth’s orbit an inch in a thousand years. 


....-The edible bird’s nests of China are 
formed of a species of sea-weed, which are car- 
ried by cave swallows often far into the interior. 
It seems an especial favorite with these birds for 
nest-building. It appears to be difficult to get 
this sea-weed in any other way. After being 
washed and cleaned, it is said to be delicious, 
and, being comparatively scarce, is a rare tid-bit 
for great occasions. The Chinese have a tenier 
spot for delicacies of this kind. In New Zealand 
there is a fungus named Hirneola polytricha, 
which has taken the taste of the Chinaman, 
and quite a trade is springing up with it for 
China. No less than 400 tons has been sent 
to the Celestials in one year, according to a re- 
cent Government report, the value of which is 
given at $100,000. Women and children collect 
the fungus, for which, when dried, they get 
about twenty cents a pound. It is sent from 
New Zealand to San Francisco, and from there 
is shipped to China. 


..».The Engineering and Mining Journal, 
December 26th, contains a description of a new 
variety of asphaltum from the Uintah Moun- 
tains, Utan, to which the name Uintahite has 
been given. It is a brilliant black mineral, 
which breaks with a clean conchoidal fracture, 
and is very lustrous and brilliant. {[t is very 
brittle, when cold, but becomes plastic by 
warming, and melts easily in the flame of a 
candle, and acts like sealing wax. It takes a good 
sharp impression from a seal, and does not lose 
its brilliant and lustrous black surface by 
fusion. It is a non-conductor of electricity and 
may be found useful as an insulating substance 
for telegraph lines. It is insoluble in alcohol 
and the light oils, but mixes readily with the 
heavy oils, fats, wax and ozocerite. 


...-D. Van de Sande Bakhuyzen,{the Dutch 
astronomer, publishes a new determination of 
the rotation period of Mars, making it 24h, 
87m, 22 8.66; a value a trifle smaller than that 
obtained by Proctor a few years ago (22 8.73); 
and larger than Kaiser’s (228.62). Proctor in 
a recent number of Nature protests against 
the accuracy of the new result, but probably 
without reason, He seems to have relied too 
much upon the few early drawings of Huyghens 
and Hooke in 1661 and 1666. Bakhuyzen de- 
pends more upon the numerous drawings of 
Herschel and Schroeter about the end of the 
last century ; and with the exception of Hooke’s 
drawing, his figures seem to represent the facts 
perfectly. 


..During experiments in connection with 
spontaneous generation, it was discovered that 
many of the lower orders of microscopic plants 
would endure a high temperature unharmed. 
The appearance of these minute organisms in 
water that had been boiled was no evidence that 
the germs of life were not there. Now it has 
been proved by experiments made by Professor 
McKendrick, of Scotiand, that they can also re- 
sist successfully a low temperature. One hun- 
dred and twenty degrees below zero will not de- 
stroy them. 


-...-[t has been at length discovered that 
fungi prevailed in the earlier ages. Dr. Mac- 
farlane has communicated a paper to the Edin- 
burgh Botanical Society, announcing theldiscov- 
ery of a fossil species parasitic on the Stigmaria 
A specimen of the fungus was exhibited at the 
meeting of December 10th. 


Levsonalitics, 


For several years there have been in reiterated 
circulation allusions to the eminent Hungarian 
patriot, Louis Kossuth, as a man ending his life 
in penury and rural obscurity, with little com- 
fort, and dependent on his children, who were, 
in no sense, able to provide for him the sur- 
roundings that to so venerable a man are due. 
We are glad now tocorrect such exaggerated 
impressions in our own minds, and similar ones 
in the minds of others, A communication from 
Kossuth’s sister, Mme. Ruttkay (formerly of 
Brooklyn) to a former pastor there, the Rev. E. 
H. Canfield, now of Arlington, Vt., which letter 
was received a mon'h or 80 ago, states as fol- 
lows ; and we trust that we shall be victimized 
by no more painful stories of Kossuth’s unto- 
ward circumstances : 

‘“*T have, as you know, avery pleasant and com- 
fortable home, superintending my dear brother’s 
house, whose company and brotherly affection are a 
balm for my repeated afMictions. 

** But my dear brother has passed his eighty-third 
year, and has no one except myself to minister to 
his daily comforts. His sons, although both have 
very prominent and lucrative positions, are away 
trom him. One is director in the sulphur mines in 
Cesena (in the Romagna), and the other is director 
of the railroads of Southern Italy. Neither of them 
is married. They are highly intelligent men, and 
are acknowledged to be so by all. My brother him- 
self, 1am very happy to say, is enjoying remark- 
ably good health, for his age. He has passed his 
eighty-third year. but is strong enough to have 
made this summer while in the Alps a pedestrian 
excursion of twenty-six kilometers (over sixteen 
miles) in one day. He is writing the fourth volume 
of his memoirs, working from six to seven hours 
daily, besides taking his regular walk of two hours. 
He is still receiving many and repeated signs of the 
attachment of his people, and, although he is per- 
fectly separated, by principles, from the present 
ruling politics of Hungary, his advice is very often 
asked by people who co-operate in them; so, though 
he is leading a retired life, he is net forgotten. He 
intends to continue to reside in Turin, although he 
feels the absence of both his sons very much. The 
younger son desired his father to follow him to 
Naples, but he found the climate there so unsuit- 
able to him that, on reflection, he and his father 
concluded that the change would be a dangerous 
experiment.” 


....Executioners have often been of remark- 
ably polite and unprofessional appearance. The 
famous English hangman, Berry, is a tall, re- 
spectable-looking man, with the appearance of 
amechanic. He is a shoemaker by trade, but 
does not work now, as the executioner is well 
paid. He gets $50 an execution; or, when 
there are several criminals, $50 for the first, $25 
for the second, and $25 for the third, with all 
his expenses paid. 


...-[t is largely owing to the vigilance and 
persistence of the President of the Council of 
the city of Uri, Switzerland, that the Council 
has issued a decree to the effect that on and after 
November Ist the purchase, sale and exportation 
of edelweiss will be prohibited under penalty of 
one hundred francs, in order to prevent the 
complete extermination of the famous plant. 
This will grieve travelers nct a little; but it is 
a good law. 


...-Dr. Heinrich Kruse, the eminent and 
honored old German jourralist, for many years 
editor of the great Cologne Gazette, has cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday anniversary. He 
has for a year past been living in retirement, 
devoting himself to political and dramatic writ- 
ing, in which he has been eminently successful. 


....General Sheridan’s gavel, that he will use 
at coming Grand Army Reunions, is made of 
wood from Chickamauga, with a handle from 
Missionary Ridge, and a rifle bullet is imbedded 
in the head. It was presented to him by Gen. J. 
D. Wilder. of Chattanooga. 


....-When Mr, William L.. A. B. Burdett- 
Coutts, lately ventured to sneer at Mr. Glad- 
stone as an ‘fold woman,” some one in the 
audience put him to the blush by exclaiming 
audibly: ‘‘You are the last man in England to 
speak ill of old women !” 


...-Somebody lately observed, alluding to the 
origin of titled families abroad, that the name 
of Howard, belonging to the oldest British 
house, is but a corruption of ‘*Hogward.” 
Some of its ancestors must have been in that 
very humble position. 


...- Professor Villari has initiated a movement 
for placing a tablet in memory of Sir James 
Hudson on the house in which he lived in Fior- 
ence, similar to the tablets that mark the many 
houses where distinguished Italians and strang- 
ers have dwelt. 


-..-Count de Lesseps has a new olive-branch ; 
his twelfth or thirteenth. Last year, at Buda- 
Pesth, at a banquet in honor of the French del- 
egation to the Exposition, he promised that his 
next child should receive a Magyar name. Poor 
baby ! 


..»»M. Alphonse Dandet declines nomination 
for membership to the French Academy. He 
thinks it would prove a literary and social re- 
straint on him. 











zebbies 


....Mrs. Fishwhacker believes that Dante 
Alighieri was a native of Algiers. 


...'* Half Way” is the title of a new book. 
Written by a coal dealer, probably. 


....Why is a bald-beaded man like a hound? 
Because he makes a little hare go a great way. 


....There is said to be one doctor to every 
900 persons in this country. If it wasn’t for 
the doctors there would be one to every thou- 
sand. 


.... There is such a fear of mad dogs now in 
Newark, that a citizen of that place rushes for 
a doctor if he barks his shin. 


....'* Robbie,” said the visitor, ‘* have you any 
little brothers and sisters?” ‘* No,” replied wee 
Robbie, ‘* I’m all the children we’ve got.” 


... Well,” said an Irish attorney, “If it 
plaze the court, if I am wrong in this, I have 
another point that is equally conclusive.” 


.... Uncle George: ‘* And so you go to school, 
now, Johnny? What part of the exercises do 
you like best?” Johnny; ‘‘ The exercise we get 
at recess.” 


...“*Is ducky darling sick? What will he do 
for ducky?” was heard issuing from a sleeping- 
car berth. ‘‘Try some quack medicine !” came 
the unsolicited response from fiye pairs of strong 
lungs. 


....-Mrs, Singmaster, who was married last 
May, heard the ‘* Mikado” fourteen times and 
died. Her husband has placed upon her tomb- 
stone the legend: ‘*The flowers that bloom in 
the spring, tra-la!” 


...“*Gents,” shouted a small boy, as he poked 
his head into a Fourth Avenue street car, “did 
you mail that letter your wife gave you this 
morning?’ And six men simultaneously pulled 
the bell rope and hurriedly left the car. 


.... Johnny (just after Sunday-school) ; “‘ Say, 
Jack, what is a sockdolager ?”? Jack ‘* Why don’t 
you know? It’s what they sing in church when 
they get readyto go home. The minister gets 
upand says: ‘ Letus now sing the sockdola- 
ger.’” 


...** What is the first thing you would do, 
Jones, if you were stung by a hornet?” asked 
Smith, who had been reading an article on the 
treatment of stings. ‘* Howl,” replied Jones, 
solemnly. And the conversation abruptly 
ended, 


....The Silver Standard is the name of a new 
newspaper published at Silver Plume, Col. Its 
motto reads: ‘Trying to do business without 
advertising is like winking at a girl in the dark. 
You may know what you are doing, but nobody 
else does.” 


....-The following item, kept standing since 
last winter, may now be set afloat: The recent 
mild weather and the present cold snap com- 
bined have totally ruined the peach buds, and 
next summer’s crop will not amount to over 
146,000,000 bushels. 


...-One of a crowd of Envious Children 
“Oh! look at Emma’s new blue and white 
dress! All stripes, ain’t it? What is it— tick- 
ing?” Little Emma (with dignity): ‘‘If any- 
thing’s ticking I guess it must be the clocks on 
my new silk stockings.” 


....Mother: “You brought this on yourself, 
Charlie. I told you that all that apple pie you 
ate last night would throw your digestion out 
of order.” Charlie: “’Taint out of order, ma; 
it’s in order.” Mother: ‘‘Charlie! when you 
are suffering so, how can you say your digestion 
isin order?” Charlie: * Well, it is ma—in ap- 
ple-pie order.” . 


....** Yes,” he said, as he was showing a friend 
the beauties of the city. ‘‘ This is the Grand 
Street Bridge. You may rembember hearing 
that a woman fell from here some time ago, and 
lost one of her eyes.” ‘‘She did?” ‘Yes; and 
then she sued the city for $15,000.” ‘That was 
an eye dear, wasn’t it?” 


....Scene—Lunch at Mrs. Nouveau’s. Mrs. 
A. (to Mrs. B., another guest): ‘*This bit of 
orange has so delicious a flavor! I would like 
to know what kind itis. Do you recognize the 
different varieties?” Mrs. B.: ‘No, not all,” 
(Then noticing the hostess is looking toward 
them.) ‘* We were speaking, Mrs. Nouveau, of 
the flavor of these oranges. What are they?” 
Mrs. Nouveau: “‘ Ninety cents adozen. I got 
them myself at Tinkham’s.” 


....A few days ago a well-known society young 
man shocked one of his lady friends by his 
ignorance of history. It was after a dinner 
party at his house, and she was telling him what 
she had learned in her private history class. 
One thing led to another, and all the time he 
was getting into deeper water. At last she sur- 
prised him by inquiring: ‘‘ Now tell me, Mr. 
——, what are the Knights of the Bath?” He 
stammered for a while, and finaliy blurted out 
“ Why, Saturday night, I suppose.” 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

COOKE, J. B., Greeley, Col., resigns. 

DAVIS, J. L, Orange, N. J.. accepts call to 
Kingston, N. Y. 

DUNCAN, S. W., D.D., Rochester, N. Y. resigns, 

FOSTER, J. V., accepts call to Crawfordsville, 
Ind. 

FRAZER, A. H., Boonville, N. Y., accepts call to 
Frankfort, Ind. 

JOHNSON, G. J., D.D., called to Burlington, 
Ta. 

KINNEY, O. B., Plano, Ill., resigns. 

MORRISON, W., Weedsport, N. Y., called to 
Flushing, L. I. 

MUNN, 8. J., Cheyenne, Wyoming, resigns. 

OVERBAUGH, F. C., South River, N. J., re- 
signs. 

WILLIS, E. J., Clarksburg, W. Va., accepts call 
to Cambridge, Md. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

BUSH, F. W., Bedford, Mich., resigns. 

DE BEVOISE, Grorce H.,accepts call to Second 
Church, Keene, N. H. 

DOUGLAS, T., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Gilead» 
Conn. 

EATON, E. D., Oak Park, Ill., resigns. 

FAVILL, Joun, called to Appleton, Wis. 

FISK, D. M., Hillsdale College, will supply at 
Hudson, Mich. 

GEROULD, Samvet, L., Goffstown, called to 
Hollis, N. i. 

HINE, O. D., Lebanon, accepts call to Killingly, 
Conn. 

JONES, AuBert N., Phippsburg, called to Ly- 
man, Me. i 

JONES, G. W., S:arboro’, accepts call to New 
Sharon, Me. 

JONES, |. B., Lowell, called to Hopkins Station, 
Mich. 

MARSH, C. E., Franklin, Ia., resigns. 

McINTIRE, O. G., called to supply at Derby 
Conn. 

McCONNAUGHY, F., Salem, Or., accepts call to 
Sprague, W. T. 

MOREY, Lewis W., Needham, accepts call to 
Lancaster, Mass. 

RUSSELL, Frank, accepts call to Oswego, N. Y. 

SUTHERLAND, W. L., Medford, called to Fer- 
gus Falls, Minn. 

TAINTOR, Jesse, F., Fergus Falls, accepts call 
to Rochester, Minn. 

VALENTINE, Fietcuer A., Monroe, called to 
Unionville, and No. Madison, O. 

WARD, H. Q., Chicago Seminary, called to 
Grand Meadow, Minn., for one year. 

WHIDDEN, R. G., Standish, Me., accepts call to 
Marshfield, Mass. 

VAN SWEARINGEN, O. M., Oswego, Kan., re- 
signs. 





LUTHERAN. 
BEUCHSEHSTEIN, Witu1am, Jenera, O., ac 
cepis call to Rockport, Mo. . 
GROENMILLER, C., Hanover, Kan., resigns. 
KELLER, C. E., Salona, Penn., removes to 
Schoharie, N. Y. 
SEPLEY, C., removes to Springfield, O. 
THRALL, W. G., South Valley, N. Y., accepts 
call to St. Paul’s ch., Gordon, Penn. 
ZENTER, J., Trenton, N. J., called to Philips - 
burg, N. J. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ASHLEY, A. F., York, removes to Liberty’ 
Neb. 


CAMPBELL, W. O., Monongahela City, removes 
to Sewickly, Penn. 

CLARK, Rosert B., called to Goshen, N. Y. 

FLEMING, J. B., Jamestown, Penn., called to 
Sparta, Ill. 

> J. H., D.D., called to Canandaigua, 


FROST. GerorcE C., ord. pastor in Three Rivers: 
ich. . 

GORDON, Tuomas, Allen, IIl., accepts call to 
First ch., Middletown, N. Y. 

HALL, J. W., D.D., died recently in Covington, 
Ky., aged 83. 

HEMBREE, C. C., Akron, accepts call to Kansas 
City, Mo. 

HERR, CHAkLEs, Mansfield, O., resigns. 

— T. F., accepts call to Frst ch., Joliet, 
ll. 

KNIGHT, H. B., Fairfield, Ia., accepts call to 
Geneseo, Ill 

WOODEND, W. W., D.D., removes to Indiana, 
Penn. 

THOMAS, James D., called to become synodical 
missionary for India. 

WELLS, W. M., Hightstown, removes to Lam- 
bertville, N. J. 

WYLIE, Davin G., Canal St. ch., called to 72d 
St. ch., New York City. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


HUMPHREY, Wit114M G., B. D., Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, Eng., died 
recently. 

KNAPP, TueEopore J., D.D., becomes rector of 
St. John’s ch., Grand Haven, Mich. 

STRICKER, F. H,,address Jermyn, Lackawanna 
Co., Penn. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


DUTCHER, D. C., (Meth. Epis.) died recently at 
Cortlandt, N. Y. 

DUNN, Joan W., (Rom. Cath.) died recently at 
Plainville, Penn. 

McKEE, L. M., (Meth. Epis.) South Dubuq ue 
removes to Nashua, 

YARBROUGH, 8.8 , (Meth. Epis.) died recent 
at Waxahachie, Tex. 
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Music. 


ne Symphony Society presented this program 
on Saturday evening, at their third concert of 
the winter: 





Overture to ** Egmont”..........0+eeeeeees Beethoven 
Song, * Die Allmacht”,.........eesseseeeeee Schubert 
Rhapsodie et Scherzo (ueW)........s.eeseeeeeee Lalo 
Ninth Violin Concerto... 1.22.46. ccecceceeeeeee Spohr 
Festival Overtare..........s.ccccececees L. Damrosch 
Symphony, “Im Walde”.........+-00seeeeeeeees Raf 
Soloists, Miss Carrie Goldsticker and Miss Currie 
Duke. 


The *‘ Egmont” Overture (incontestably one of 
Beethoven’s best, though by no means oftenest 
played preludes of its sort), as well as the Festi- 
val Overture from the pen of Dr. Damrosch, 
was associated with the deceased conductor of 
the Soc‘e'y. The ** Egmont” was a particular 
favorite with Dr. Damrosch; and a practical 
ani picturesque little critical study that he 
made of it and published a few years ago was 
repriated in the program for this concert with 
sad appropriateness. His own svlid and effective 
‘‘ Festival” Overture has in it elements distinct- 
ly calculated to awake the enthusiasm of a pop- 
ular audience, while those elements are removed 
from superficiality or a catchy treatment of 
commonplace ideas. The sonorous close of the 
piece drew hearty applause from all corners of 
the house. Miss Goldsticker sang her songs 
vigorously, and was complimented by a recall. 
Miss Duke, who is a new-comer to this city, is 
avery pretty young lady, with pleasing stage- 
manners and a thin and colorless way of playing 
her violin that is not compensated by a certain 
degree of fluency and other technical facility ; 
nor is her tone pure. In a drawing room 
she would doubtless please; and with a 
selection even less arduous than Spohr’s 
formal, and by no means inspiriting work. She 
played the slow movement of it nicely enough, 
however, and was three times brought back to 
the stage to make her acknowledgments fora 
popular success. The ‘* Lalo” Rhapsodie docs 
not amount to much, but it is a good selection 
for variety’s sake. We welcomed the beautiful 
Raff symphony, which is crowdec out oftener 
than one fancies from our concerts. It was per- 
formed in an acceptable manner, for the most 
part (the delightful Dryad Dance showing the 
band’s best work on it); but the orchestra 
seemed tired out with the afternoon’s long 
‘“*Meistersinger” duty. The general tone of 
the concert was not enlivening, in spite of Mr. 
Damrosch’s very evident effor s. 


....An exceedingly valuable addition to Ameri- 
can musical literature, either as matter of record 
or criticism, should be the general review of the 
1885—1886 musical season in New York City, 
which Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel, the musical editor 
and critic of the Tribune, has in preparation, 
and proposes to publish in the spring or early 
summer. The book will be of several hundred 
pages, and with the aid of a complete index, the 
reader will be able to turn to it for reference to 
each incident of importance which has been in- 
eluded in the present writer’s remarkable cate- 
gory. The successive novelties brought out at the 
Metropolitan Opera House by the German com- 
pany, whatever calls for allusion in the dimninuen- 
doof Mr. Mapleson’s activity here (including his 
presentation of Massenet’s Manon); the brilliant 
beginning of the American Opera; the notable 
features of the orchestral or other concerts— 
these will all be entered on in Mr. Krehbiel’s 
Review, at the length and with the attention 
Proper toeach. In view of the extraordinary 
character of the present season of music here, 
and the interest in it (which is by no means 
confined to the musical people living in the city 
itself), such a critical retrospect, taking in 
everything worth taking in, is certainly called 
for. The volume will be printed by subscrip- 
tion at the modest price of 21.50, and we hope 
it may begin an annual record. Musicians and 
others can obtain subscription blanks by ad- 
dressing Mr. Krehbiel, at 305 W. 55th Street. 
The project could certainly not be in more 
competent and acceptable hands. 


---.Repetitions of “ Die Meistersinger’ have 
been the attraction at the Metropolitan Opera 
House during the week, although a most mag- 
hetic performance of ‘Die Walkiire,” under 
Herr Seidl’s direction, ought not to be over- 
looked. The crowd at ‘Die Meistersinger” on 
Saturday afternoon was something wonderful. 
That a matinee audience should be stirred up 
enough to call up the conductor and bring him 
before the curtain, was mere unusual yet. 
The performance of Wagner's exquisite com- 
Pound of love-making, shoe-making and music- 
Making deserved it. The inspired Quintet has 
Rot been more perfectly sung at any evening 
Tepresentation. By the by, an odd incident 
cccurred at the matinee, apropos of Herr Seidl’s 
recall aforesaid. ‘Who is that man, did you 
say?” asked a lady who sat, loudly applauding, 
hear the writer of this paragraph. ‘ Wagner, 
dear,” returned her friend, patronizingly. ‘Oh! 
oh yes!” returned the first speaker. ‘Now do 
you know, I had no idea Wagner was so short 
‘man, or so old looking.” This isa fact. Where 
is the schoolmaster, abroad or at home? Cer- 
Finly not teaching.’ 


....The playing of Mr. Thomas’s orchestra, 
in the successive Popular Concert, continues to 
be more and more brilliant, and generally un- 
surpassable—doubtless to illustrate the rule 
that there is no limit to the perfection toward 
which art may progress. The audiences con- 
tinue as large and demonstrative as ever. The 
drain upon purses for opera-tickets does not 
seem to lessen the success of this important 
extra demand on public patronage. To-day 
(an afternoon entertainment at three o’olock) 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy will be soloist, playing 
Adolphe Henselt’s Concer'o, Opus 16. A Haydo 
Symphony inE flat, Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonore, No.3” 
Overture, Schumann’s ‘“‘ Traeumerei,” Mendels- 
sohn’s *‘ Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” Scherzo, 
and the ‘*Nero” Ballet Music of Rubinstein 


complete the program. The usual evening 
convert occurs on Tuesday, witha ‘‘ Request 
Program.” 


....The discovery, by Herr Friedlander, of 
the ‘‘ nearly complete” Beethoven concerto, 
lately reported, is authoritatively denied. There 
is no ground for any such announcement; and 
Johannes Brabms had not heard of the concerto 
till a few weeks ago. 


...-In the American Opera Season, at the 
Academy of Music, ‘* Lohengrin,” produced in 
splendid scenic style, last night, was the event 
of the week. We cannot discuss this represent- 
ation in the present issue. 


....Mrs, W. H. Sherwood gave a pianoforte 
recital at Steinway Hall, with the aid of Miss 
Vilia Whitney White, soprano, on Wednesday 
afternoon of last week, with a well-chosen pro- 
gram. 





School and College. 


....-The Executive Committee of the Trustees 
of Cornell University, at a meeting held on Jan. 
6th, appointed Dr. J. G. Schurman to the new 
chair of ethics and philosophy, endowed in 
memory of the wife of Henry W. Sage with 
#50,000 cash and a new $10,000 house to be built 
on the campus. Dr. Schurman is at present 
professor of philosophy and ethics in Dalhousie 
College, at Halifax, N. 8. He received the degree 
of Doctor of Science in mental] and moral! phil- 
osophy in 1875 from the University of Edin- 
burgh. President Adams regards the appoint- 
ment as of great importance and promise, and 
Mr. Sage commends the appointee. Dr. Schur- 
man will begin with the new college year. The 
law library of the late Merritt King, of Ithaca, 
purchased by the Trustees of Cornell University, 
is said to be the finest private law library in the 
state. It contains 4,100 volumes, including the 
most important American and English reporte, 
and a very considerable number of rare and 
curious books relating to the early history of 
jurisprudence. The original cost of the hbrary 
was $14,000, and it is believed that with an ad- 
ditional cost of $2,000 it will prove a very excel- 
lent library for a law school. The purchase is 
to be interpreted as pointing to the early estab- 
lishment of a law department of the university. 
The establishment of a medical school is also 
under consideration, and its foundation will 
probably be made within a comparatively brief 
time. a 


-..-The ‘Ladies Hall” at Oberlin College 
was burned the morning of Jan. 9th. The fire 
caught soon after midnight, in the roof—proba- 
bly through some crevice in a chimney which 
had escaped detection in a careful inspection 
only a few months ago, The occupants, includ- 
ing nearly one hundred young ladies, escaped 
without accident, but with considerable loss of 
their personal effects, which bears very heavily 
on some otf the self-dependent students, Before 
noon all of them were made at home for the 
rest of the term in hospitable familics. The 
building was of brick, pleasant and commo- 
dious, It was well insured, but the rebuilding 
—which will be begun as soon as spring opena— 
will probably involve tne college in the expendi- 
ture of twenty thousand dollars, or more, above 
the insurance. 


....Governor Hill recommends in his message 
the abolition of the State Board of Regents, and 
its powers and duties relating to the schools to 
be transferred to the Department of Public In- 
struction. His chief point is that all the prac- 
tical work of organizing and supervising what 
is called the Regents’ examinations and the 
teachers’ classes, as well as most of the other 
work supposed to be done by the Regents, is 
already exceilentiy well done by the secretary of 
the Regents and his assistants, The Governor 
states that the state would be saved the annual 
maintenance of the Board should it be abolished. 
But the Regents receive no pay and the Board is 
a non-partisan one. The transfer of their duties 
to some other department would increase the 
number of offices withiu the gift of the execu- 
tive. 

....The Library Committee of Columbia Col- 
lege, recently reported that, although 20,000 vol- 
umes had been added to the library in the last 
two years, there was urgent need of more books 
to meet the demands of the professors and stu 
dents in the various departments of the college,. 
especially in the graduate courses. Ex-Mayor 





announced that his father, A. A. Low, would 
give the first $5,000 toward buying the books, 
The library of Columbia College is the only 
large library in the city open evenings, holidays, 
and vacations, throughout the year. The trus- 
tees have voted to issue an appeal to the public 
for contributions of money and books. 


....-The normal school at Tuskegee, Alabama- 
for training colored youth of both sexes, has re- 
ceived from Boston friends a gift of $7,000. 
The school has 225 pupils. 








Mlissions, 


Tue Annual Conference of the Englixh Baptist 
missionaries of Northern India was held in the 
Circular Road Baptist Chapel, Calcutta, in 
November. In accordance with a resolu‘ion 
passed in 1884, Iman Masih submitted an Urdu 
manuscript on **The Mohammedan Contro- 
versy,”’ whereupon it was resolved that it be re- 
ferred to the Publication Committee, and, if ap- 
proved, lithographed at the cost of the Society. 
It was reported that a small collection of Ben- 
gali hymns for children, prepared by one of the 
native brethren, had been printed and circulated. 
Reports were presented from the stations 
occupied by the Society. They were of a highly 
encouraging nature. The subject of ‘‘ Mission 
Schools” was introduced by Babu G. C. Datt, 
who, referring especially to agricultural dis- 
tricts, drew attention to the unsuitable nature 
of the subjects usually taught, and advocated 
the eztablishment of practical classes in agricul- 
ture, etc. The Rey. Mr. Guyton, of Delhi, and 
the Rev. Mr. Summers, of Serampore, inade 
statements with reference to the work done in 
their training classes. Notwithstanding the 
many difficulties they had had to overcome, the 
results of their labors have been eminently 
satisfactory. A long discussion took place con- 
cerning the Bengali version of St. Matthew's 
Gospel, published by the Calcutta auxiliary to 
the Bible Society. It was contended by most 
of the missionaries present that the publication 
was rot a new translation, but merely a re- 
vision of Dr. Wagner’s translation. Pro- 
posals were adopted for the occupatioa ot 
new stations. The Rev. Gulzar Shale stated that 
the pumber of baptized Christians connected 
witb the Simla mission has increased to 300, and 
of adherents to 900. He further stated that the 
only Scriptures for circulation among Christians 
or heathen were the translations made by the 
Presbyterian mission in Lodiana. In this trans- 
lation the words for * baptism” and * baptize” 
are transliterated, not translated. The result bas 
been that in mapy places the peop'e suppose 
that the meanivg of * baptism” is, or may be, 
sprinkling. The Conference decided that Mr. 
Sbale’s proposals for publishing a Punjabi New 
Testament at the expense of the Bible Transla- 
tion Society is impracticable. It was thought 
that the probable circulation of such a work does 
not promise to justify the expense. It was 
suggested that an explanation of the transliter- 
ated words, printed on a small slip of paper 
might be pasted in each copy of the Scriptures 
disuributed. The Rev. Mr. Guyton read a paper 
on the most desirable methods of conducting 
public worship, in which he advocated such a 
form of service a8 would allow the congregation 
to take a more active part in divine worship, 
and which would also be of assistance to native 
Christians, who might feel themselves unable 
to conduct the regular services of God’s house 
according to the usual practice; and suggested 
the use of some sort of litany, and a liturgical 
form of service, With regularly appointed les- 
sons, by which the systematic reading of the 
Bible should by secured. Mr. Guyton was 
warmly thanked for his paper, and requested to 
reintroduce the matter at the next Conference, 
and to submit a specimen of the kind of service 
he advocated. The Rev. G. Varry read a paper 
prepared by the Rev. J. Ewen, on “‘ Ought we to 
Baptize Converts Immediately upon their Cuon- 
fession of Faith, or Delay it in Orderto Test and 
Instruct them?” Mr. Ewen said the practice of 
the apostles and Early Church appeared to be 
to baptize the Jewish converts immediately, and 
Gentile converts after a term of instruction and 
probation. After a great deal of discussion, the 
Conference decided that the question was a mat- 
ter of judgment rather than of principle. 


... The later reports from the Swedish Mission 
Station at M’Kulo, on the East coast of Africa 
are good. The station is but a few minutes from 
H’Tumlo, a town of about 2,000 inhabitants, 
which is about a half hour from the port of 
Massouah on the Red Sea. The mission was 
visited in February 1885, by Prince Oscar of 
Sweden, who had come to Massouah in th 
frigate ‘* Vanadis.” 


.»»OFf the Finnish Missions, in Ovamboland, 
South Africa, the station at Omandongo returns 
ten natives baptized at the close of 1883, and 
seven in January 1884,seventy-seven pupils in the 
schools and 100 church attendants ; Olukonda, 
fifty pupils and between six and ten candidates 
for baptism; Omulonga, two young men and 





Low, of Brooklyn, of the Finance Committee 


The Suntlay-school, 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 318T. 
DANIEL IN BABYLON. Danret, i, 8—21. 


NotEs.—‘‘ Defile himself with the‘king’s meat.’ 
—Animals killed were first offered to the gods 
generally and a part burned, or given to the 
priests, and the rest eaten or sold. It was de- 
filed by being offered to idols. The word 
‘«meat,” however, in the Bible, refers to all 
food. ‘Nor with the wine.”—Of which 
part may have been poured in libation to the 
gods,—_—* Prince of the eunuchs.” —The 
chamberlain in charge of the royal household. 
“ Worse liking.” —Less plump, from using 
less nutritious food.”———"* Your own age.” — 
Not ** Your sort,” as in the Old Version.” —-—— 
**So should ye endanger my head.”—Oriental 
kings have often had no more pity for a man 
than for a brute, and would kill them for the 
least offense. —"* The steward.”—Not ** Mel- 
zar,” as in the Old Version. “Prove thy 
servants ten days.”"—A reasonable period, in 

















which no great deterioration could take 
place. ** Pulse.’—Or herbs; a vegeta- 
ble diet———*‘God gave them knowledge.” 


—By their faithful study, which is God’s 
way of giving knowledge. The learni>g 
of the time was considerable, and was 


based on a complicated and difficult art 
of writing, much like that of the Chinese, 
but principally on clay. They had their mathe- 
matics, grammar, mythology, astronomy and 
astrology. ** Understanding in all visions 
and dreams.”—This was a special subject of 
study, and Daniel no doubt studied it as a sort 
of supposed science,———‘‘ At the end of the 
days.”—The youths may have been a dozen 
years old when they were put to school, and 
they would have had to continue in their studies 
a number of years before being brought to the 
king.———‘* Nebuchadnezzar.”—Better Nebu- 
chadrezzar. He was the greatest conqueror of 
his time, baving ovecome Syria and Egypt, 
* They stood before the king.”—That is, were 
kept as attendants in his palace.———* Magi- 
cians and enchanters.”—Who by practicing the 
arts of using powerful spells in words or 
deeds were thought able to control the forces of 
Nature and the will of men. “Ten-fold 
better.’—This is frankly stated, and might 
seem inconsistent with the idea that Daniel 
wrvte the book which bears his name. But the 
Bible does not represent Daniel as writing this 
historical portion, though he speaks of himself 
as writing the visions.—*‘ Daniel continued into 
the first year of King Cyrus.’’—That is from the 
fifth year of Jehoiachim,when the captivity took 
place, till the destruction of Babylon by Cyrus’s 
armis, a period of seventy years, 

Instruction.—Daniel, though a boy of only 
about twelve, began well, with a good purpose. 
His purpose was that he would obey God even 
in eating anddrinking. Boys, begin life with a 
good purpose ! 

Daniel would not defile himself in eating and 
drinking. The great purpose included the less, 
His re olve to obey God embraced a resolve to 
be pure in what he put into his mouth. That is 
a grand couree for other boys than Daniel. The 
defiling things now are tobacco and beer, and 
clear headed people know it is well to keep pure 
from them. 

Daniel was wise in his way, He was respect- 
fulin his way of asking. He appealed to the 
chief chamberlain, and when that failed he 
applied for a less favor, to be tested only ten 
days. He did not set himself up as knowing 
more than his guardians. 

Eating simple food and avoiding tobacco and 
liquor will be good for the health. It is not 
true that to use these defiling things is either 
manly or healthy. ; 

Daniel devoted himself to his studies faith- 
fully. He is the great biblical example to chil- 
dren at school. He had every physical advan- 
tage, good looks, good abilities, and good op- 
portunities for study. Then he made the most 
of them by good habits and faithful diligence, 
Such a boy van’t help succeeding. That is the 
kind of boy whom the old people look at, and 
say: He will make his mark in the world, for he 
isa * likely” boy. 

If one wants to be a first-class man, he must 
begin early to be first-class in habits and in study, 
There is more pleasure in it, as one goes along, 
and more usefulness and success in it at the 
end. 

The greatest men of the Old Testament and 


the New were great scholars— Mones, Daniel and 
Paul. Children make a great mistake when they 
are in a hurry to leave school. 

Very probably Nebuchadnezzar’s magicians 
and enchanters had some of them been hard 
students ; but Daniel and bis companions were 
much better than they; not so much because 
they had better ability or had studied harder, as 
because they had better moral principles, and 
so God’s favor, People think straighter, with 
more common sense, who are strivt morally ; for 
good morals are a part of common sense. 

People that fear God are apt to be more suo- 
cessful even in business than those who do not, 
Look at the great army of beggars, tram 
drunkards, and ragged, miserable people at the 














three young women baptized in January 1884, 








very foot of society, and ask how many are 
Christians? Not one, 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pubd- 
Ushers for all volumes received, The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 





TWO EPOCHS OF HISTORY.* 


BY D. MCGREGOR MEANS. 


Tue close of the reigns of Anne of Eng- 
land and Louis X1V of France affords an 
excellent opportunity to the philosophic 
historian for the review of the tremendous 
events of the preceding half century. With 
the peace of Utrecht an era of repose was 
begun, during which the bleeding peoples 
of Europe were enabled to recuperate in 
quiet, in preparation, as it were, for the 
yet more tremendous struggles of the 
Revolution. The great question at issue 
had been decided; the dominion of France 
was to be confined within its legitimate 
territorial confines, and not to be «xtended 
over Europe. The indomitable William of 
O ange did not live to see the triumphant 
success of his audacious resistance to the 
arrogant policy of Louis, and the situ- 
ation lacks the dramatic completeness that 
would have been «offered had his life been 
spared Nevertheless, he bad kindled a fire 
that did ovt cease to burn until the struc- 
ture of despotism was inrvins. What the 
final settlement woul have been had he 
survived we cannot tel.; the English aris- 
tocracy never forgot that he wus a foreign- 
er, and they suppurted Anne with more 
heartiness than they had ever shown toward 
her great predecessor. But, however un- 
satisfactory the details of the settlement 
might bave been to him, his great spirit 
would have humbly recognized that Provi- 
dence had established the work of his 
hands. France had been brought iow and 
the Protestant religion had beer saved. 

We apprehend that the author of the 
work before us has not fully understood 
the severe requirements that the progress 
of learning has imposed upon modern his- 
torians. The artless chronicles of early 
writers are prized because they contain 
the testimony of contemporary witnesses; 
but to make a history nowadays many 

other elements are necessary. There are 
histories of merit that contain not a spark 
of genius. In such cases, however, the 
authors have attained success by the quali- 
ties of accuracy and patience. They have 
examined and collated original authorities, 
detected and exposed falsehoods, and, if 
they have not preduced histories in the 
highest sense, have provided substantial 
materials for their production. Mr. Gerard 
has evidently devoted much study to his 
subject, but owing to his neglect of the 
most obvious requisites, his irdustry is 
wasted. The first requirement of an his- 
torical compilation is a good index, where- 
as he has given us no index at all. What 
is still more remarkable is the entire ab- 
sence of references to bis authorities. We 
find the names of books and authors in- 
deed, but the chapter and page are never 
mentioned. After a careful examination 
we have found but one reference that could 
be verificd, and this in a book that is al- 
most entirely made up of quotations or 
condensgations from other works, It is ob- 
vious that a work of this kind can have no 
value for scholars. They can seldom afford 
to read a volume in order to discover the 
origin of a particular statement. They 
may be compelled to do so when a distin- 
guished writer subjects them to this incon- 
venience; but Mr. Gerard’s judgments do 
not carry with themselves sufficient weight 
to be acccpted without question. The 
Duke of Muilborcugh, for example, is gen- 
erally believed by very emivent historians 
to have been corrupt, Mr. Gerard declares 
him innocent, and we sbould be very glad 
to adopt his view, but he does not pretend 
to support it by the slightest evidence. 
Unsupported opinions of this character are 
frequent throughout the book, and as the 
author does not fortify himself with su- 
thoiitics when his opinions differ from 
those which are generally accepted, we 
feel unable to trust him even when he is 
uncontradic: ed. 





* Tue Peace or Urrecuat. A Historical Review of 
the great Treaty of 1713—l4, and of the Principal 
Eventa of the War of the Spanish Succession. By 
James W.Geparp. G. P. Putnam Sons. 1586. 


It may be said that this book is not in- 
tended for scholars, but for readers who 
have no leisure to look up quotations and 
verify authorities. Unfortunately it is only 
works of genius that attract this class, and 
to genius or even talent Mr. Gerard has no 
claim. It is possible to write unveracious 
history, and to achieve success, but success 
is due in such case to the dramatic power 
of the writer. In other words he paints a 
telling picture or narrates an interesting 
story; and the question of fidelity to fact 
does not trouble readers who care only for 
entertainment. Now we cheerfully accord 
Mr. Gerard the merit of selecting much in- 
teresting and valuable matter; but he is 
entirely helpless before the materials that 
he has collected. It is certainly a gigantic 
task to bring unity out of the confusion of 
the events of the war of the succession; and 
to fail in such an attempt involves no dis- 
credit to an ordinary mortal; but it is only 
just to point out such failures. Anything 
more hopelessly jejune and commonplace 
than the comments with which Mr. Gerard 
strings together his selections it would be 
hard to conceive. Witness the following 
turgid passage from a description of the 
Netherlands. 

**The forests had been hewn to support the 
houses of commerce, amid turreted cities that 
rose majestically from the waters; great marts 
of trade, where resorted merchants from all the 
civilized world: and where probity of dealing 
and industry and thrift gave honor and pros- 
perity, where they had been dearly and nobly 
earned.” 

And the following from a disquisition on 
religious intolerance. 


** Mere difference of opinion has ever been a 
fruitful source of strife. 

‘Especially have those cherishing religious 
dogmas entertained feelings of hostility toward 
those who would not be convinced. 

‘Even men, wise and humane, will join in a 
bitter hue and cry on questions, the truth or 
falsity of which is not susceptible of proof, and 
the truth or falsity of which is of no real con- 
cern to humanity. 

‘“*The Christian dove, surviving the attacks 
of paganism, as it sailed down the tide of cen- 
turies, became as a vulture smeared with gore,” 
ete. 


Verily the dove, enguged in aquatic pur- 
suits, would be hardly more helpless than 
this well-meaning student in attempting 
to write history! 

It is a relief to turn from this ill-digested 
compilation to Mr. Pears’s book upon the 
Fall of Constantinople,* which, although 
evidently the work of an unpracticed hand, 
possesses very considerable merit. Mr. 
Pears is an English barrister, who devoted 
himself, during his residence at Constanti- 
nople, where he became president of the 
European bar, to the study of Byzantine 
history. The great fascination of this 
study is due to the fact that Constantino- 
ple has not only a wonderful past, but also 
a mysterious future. For centuries this 
great prize has been left in the possession 
of the degenerate Osmanlis, longed for and 
grasped at by Russia, and defeated by all 
her rivals. The destiny of all the great 
cities of the world but hers has been de- 
cided: she alone has a fate that none can 
yet prophesy. Some day herincomparable 
situation will be allowed to exercise its 
natural influence upon the commerce of 
the Eastern world—an influence the mag- 
nitude of which is eloquently told by the 
present author. We select one or two 
passages from his narrative. 

“* The highway of the Borphorus and the Dar- 
danelles is one of the most important in the 
world. No city which exists, or has ever ex- 


isted, has so completely commanded an open 
road leading to, and having on each side of it so 


many fruitful countries, From Batoum, which 
is the most direct outlet from Central Asia, che 
best availab’e route to Europe was by the Bos- 
phorus. This channel, varying from half a mile 
to a mile wide, could be easily defended. After 
a passage of eighteen miles, these noble straits 
lead to Constantinople, which commands on one 
side of it the Marmorea, a beautiful and conve- 
nient lake under the entire control of Constan- 
tinople. Its outlet is at the Dardanelles, where 
the facilities for its defense are equal to 
those on the Bosphorus. Thence through the 
£gean, all Europe, Africa, and Asia Minor was 
open to the trading vessels of the capital. . . 
. Persian and Armenian merchants brought 
their merchandise to Constantinople, to be dis- 
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tributed from thence throughout Western Eu- 
rope. The city had occupied the first rank 
among the great marts of commerce for so long 
a period that, at the end of the twelfth century, 
she had supplied not only the Empire of which 
she was the capital, but also Western Europe, 
Central Asia, and even India, with gold coin.” 


Of the vast wealth that was drawn to this 
imperial city by its extended commerce, 
Mr. Pears gives a vivid picture. Amid 
universal insecurity men tbronged with 
their treasures to a stroughold that had 
never been captured, where, in spite of 
political revolutions, private property re- 
mained undisturbed, and where an enlight- 
ened policy encouraged the accumulation 
and exchange of wealth. The crusaders 
of Western Europe were amazed at the 
display of opulence that they beheld, and 
astounded at the superiority of this remote 
capital to the most celebrated cities of their 
own lands. Villehardouin says of a fire 
that occurred during the fourth crusade 
that it destroyed more houses than there 
were in the three largest cities belonging 
to the kingdom of France. The public 
buildings were of a character befitting the 
wealth of the place. Of the great church 
of the Hagia Sophia, Mr. Pears writes: 

** The builders of the great church had plun- 
dered other famous edifices in order to decorate 
what was intended to outstrip the glory of Sol- 
omon’s temple, and in order to complete what 
remained for nearly a thousand years the 
masterpiece of Christian architecture and the 
dominant model for all churches in Eastern Eu- 
rope. They have transported the eight large col- 
umns of green granite from the Temple of Di- 
ana, of Ephesus; the eight porphyry columns 
with beautiful white capitals and pedestals 
had been brought from the Roman Temple of 
the Sun of Aurelian; the twenty-four columns 
of granite which support the galleries had come 
from Egypt. The church was full of costly ob- 
jects which had been stent from every part of 
the Empire, while the Byzantine architects had 
covered the ceiling with gold and mosaic pic- 
tures which, even in their present form, muti- 
lated in accordance with the requirements of 
Moslem nakedness, give an idea of the rich and 
magnificent effect which they must have pro- 
duced on the spectator six hundred years ago. 
The altar and the tabernacle were, even amid so 
much that was gorgeous, conspicuous by their 
splendor. The octagonal tower surmounting 
the tabernacle had over it a golden lily upon the 
imperial orb and cross. The screen secluding 
the bema or chancel contained twelve silver 
columns. The patriarchal throne and those of 
the seven priests were covered with the same 
precious metal. Within the vestries were an 
immense number of chalices and vases and 42,- 
000 robes embroidered with pearls and precious 
stones. Twenty-four Gospels written on parch- 
ment with ail the skill of the East, were pre, 
served in massive gold cases. The chandeliers 
were of gdld, and everything belonging to the 
jnterior of the church was on a similar scale 
of magnificence. Add to this that the ceremo- 
nials had been arranged with a view to splendor, 
that barbarous envoys had been so stricken by 
the magnificence of this ceremonial, and by the 
sense of awe and majesty which it produced 
that they reported what they saw to be super- 
natural, and we may realize the effect which the 
service in Hagia Sophia produced upon visitors 
from the West. The walls of the building were 
veneered with beautiful slabs of marble, ar- 
ranged so as to produce a general ¢ ffect of rich- 
ness and a harmony of tone, while the whole of 
the interior gave an impression of unity and 
beauty such as even no Gothic cathedral pro- 
duces, and which makes a modern authority in 
architecture doubt whether any Chris‘ian church 
exists of any age whose interior is even now so 
beautiful as this marvelous creation of Byzantine 
art. Seen by Sir John Mandeville in 1322, and 
when it had been considerably injured, it im- 
pressed him as ‘the fairest and noblest church 
in the world.’” 

We have allowed ourselves to fall into 
the error that we had proposed to impute 
to Mr. Pears, that of dwelling at too great 
length upon matters that are after all pre- 
liminary to his true subject. What he 
really describes is the decline as well as 
the fall of Constantinople. He dwells too 
long, at least for the requirements of unity, 
upon the details of the earlier crusades, 
and the tedious and irrevelant particulars 
of dynastic disputes and provincial out- 
breaks. Half his book is gone before he 
really reaches the fourth crusade. His 
Story of this remarkable episode is, how- 
ever, deserving of almost unqualified 
praise. His judgments are very carefully 
formed and cautiously guarded; but the 
evidence that he adduces seems to make it 
plain that it was the greed of Venice that 
diverted the army of the Crusades from 
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Egypt to Tara, and finally to Constanti. 
nople. The immediate consequence of this 
iniquitous plot—for the Venetians had 
actually entered into a secret treaty with 
the Sultan of Egypt at the very time when 
they were under a contract to transport 
the Christian army to his dominions—was, 
therefore, the sack of two Christian cities; 
but the ultimate result was still more de. 
plorable. There is much reason for hold. 
ing with Mr. Pears tbat, had it not been 
for this treachery on the part of the pro- 
fessed defenders of Christianity, the East. 
ern Empire might have maintained itself 
against all the forces of Islam. From the 
shock of this European invasion it never 
recovered, and it succumbed finally, with 
direful consequences to mankind, to an at- 
tack that was probably less formidable than 
those which it had formerly repulsed. 


WOMAN IN SACRED SONG. 


Years of labor and dollars not a few have been 
expended on Mrs, Eva Munson Smith’s Woman 
in Sacred Song (D. Lothrop & Co.), and the sis- 
terhood is under unprecedented obligation to 
one whom Miss Wiilard, in the Introduction, 
credits with *‘the rare taste and skill essential 
to a task at once delicate and difficult.” The 
work has grown beyond the expectation of the 
compiler or anybody else, into an immense 
octavo of nearly 900 pages, double-columned, 
and averaging 100 lines to the page. (Some of 
the pages are occupied by music: but woman as 
a composer does not make a figure ¢ qual to her- 
self as a versifier.) There is no list of first lines, 
but the pieces must number 3,000 or so, and, 
though they are not all hymns (it is hard to tell 
what is or is not a hymn nowadays) they 
are all supposed to be more or less sacred poems. 
Any reader will find here quantities of unfamil- 
iar matter, most of it American and contem- 
porary ; allsections are represented, from Maine 
to Texas, and those not familiar with the prai- 
ries will be surprised to find how numerous are 
the poetesses of Illinois, The dominant idea, 
vindicated in the Preface, is that the Christian 
life is rather active than meditative; and the 
book aims at practical usefulness quite as much 
as at literary quality—as is shown by the ** Mis- 
sionary Department” and ‘* Temperance De- 
partment,” which fill nearly half of it. 

Into so large a work errors will enter, and the 
editor’s desire to avoid them here has not 
always been successful. Muss Procter’s name 
has an e, not an 0, for its second vowel. The 
long and well-known hymn ascribed to Jane 
Taylor, on page 134, is by her sister, Mrs. Gil- 
bert. The Index deprives Mrs. C. F. Herna- 
man’s name of a syllable, reducing it to Her- 
mann, and puts Charlotte Richardson’s birth at 
1806, whereas her took appeared that year. The 
doxology on page 320 is not by Mrs, Gaskell, 
but by the Rev. William Gaskell—a Unitarian 
and a male--1837, On page 72, Lady Hunting- 
don is credited with a piece which could not be 
of her time, and is really anonymous and proba- 
bly American, dating about 1840. ‘*‘ The world-re- 
nowned ‘Only Waiting,’ ” given in these columns 
and in several hymnals to Mrs. Mace, is here 
claimed by Mrs. F. F. Wood-White. This isa 
question of veracity between two ladies, into 
which we prefer not to enter again. Another 
specimen of an obnoxious English custom is 
offered by ‘*Mrs. Sarah M. Sykes-Woodin.” 
These compound names are worse than several 
middle names or initials; either is excusable 
only under an effete aristocracy. A plain Ameri- 
can should drep the hyphen, and be content 
with either Wood or White, Sykes or Woodin. 
We regret, also, to see the writer of some very 
pretty verses masquerading here as ‘‘ Nancie.” 
What a sad example to the Mollies and Carries 
of our boarding-schools ! 

A book which thus celebrates the sex would 
more effectually promote the giory of its in- 
dividual contributors, it seems to us, by an ar- 
rangement according to authors; or, if this 
could not be reconciled with the plan given 
above, by full and systematic biographical no- 
tices, and an index thereof. Of over 800 writers 
only 200 (all but 40 uf them American) are thus 
honored, and the mention of them is scattered 
about nearly at random, and, in some cases, 
given twice or thrice, sometimes in the Index, 
generally at the head of some set of verses, it 
may be the first or the twentieth of that author. 
But this deficiency will, to some minds, be more 
than compensated by the curious items of in- 
formation dropped here and there. Thus, we 
are told that Susan Coolidge “has never had @ 
manuscript returned to her ; all are accepted by 
the publishers to whom they are sent”; that 4 
certain Southern poetess is the proud posses30r 
of ‘an Alpine staff from Switzerland, [apd] 4 
china cup and saucer from which Louis Na- 
poleon has often sipped his tea”; that another 
lady’s “‘ bymns partake of her sunny disposition. 
She is one of the happiest, cheeriest Christian’ 
on earth”; that yet another had a father who 
‘twas well called ‘xu gentleman of the old school, 
and took great pride in the education of hi8 
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talented daughter”; that a third is ‘‘still sing- 
ing on,” though ‘‘her age is about 40 years” 
that a fourth, ** brilliant in personal appearance 
and conversation, adorns apy position to which 
she is called.” We really do not like to give 
the names in connection with so much personal 
detail. 

In a similar vein, Mrs. Smith’s estimates of 
the merit and position of her authors are at once 
kindly and positive. “As a writer of strictly 
religious poetry, Mrs. Gray was in her day con- 
sidered unrivaled.” This is Mrs. Jane L. Gray, of 
Easton, whose hymns appeared 1834—43. Of our 
old friend, Sarah J. Hale, who edited Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, and the like, we learn that she 
‘‘was about the most talented and brilliant 
writer of hcr time. It is rare that anything 
finer than her poem ‘Iron’ is found in litera- 
ture.”” For some unexplained reason, Mrs. E. 
H. Miller, though living and in the West, is not 
so highly complimented. We are told merely, 
that *‘ her stories and poems are eagerly sought 
after, being thoroughly orthodox, and, conze- 
quently, regarded as safe for young readers and 
singers.” But in gereral the criticism is genial. 
Most of these ladies are gifted, and nearly all 
their effusions are beautiful. It is gratifying 
to know that so much superior poetry is beirg 
produced in an age which some have feared was 
losing the vision and the faculty divine, and 
that our women—especially our Western women 
—are thus stepping to the front. Mr. Stedman, 
in his recent lucubrations on American litera- 
ture, has not duly considered these pleasing 
facts. 

The cold and carping critic may find defects, 
faults of omission and commission both, in 
this volume. The mere grubber after biographic 
and bibliographic data may complain that so 
much of the sub-title as promises ‘a reference 
book in the library,” is not justitied, that true 
tex's are not always preserved, nor dates and facts 
given correctly, or even atall. But those who 
hold with Miss Willard that ‘*woman always had 
a great heart,’’ and that this great heart may 
fitly seek public and voluminous vent in verse, 
will find it a matter of pride and joy that the 
sisterhood have clubbed together to make the 
biggest book of selections yet known. And we 
believe there are enough thus minded to appre- 
ciate and reward Mrs. Smith’s laborious and 
costly venture. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


Peruaps there has been lately no more interest- 
ing, if as yet not very active, development of our 
interest in foreign fiction and its reaching us 
throagh the medium of the translator, than the 
three or four Japanese novels which have come 
to hand. Mr. Edward Greey has given us two, 
which have been put in English as literally and 
exactly as possible; and we believe that we are 
at liberty to speak of Mme. Judith Gautier’s fas- 
cinating romance, **The Usurper,” as a close 
adaptation from a Japanese orignal. Mr. Greey’s 
first work, ‘‘ The Loyal Ronins,” of a year or go 
ago, presented us not only with a classic in 
Nipon, but one of the very best of its sort. In the 
lighter vein of Bakin, one of the most admired 
novelists of his country, and a very prolific 
author, we have at this time ‘*A Captive of 
Love, which is his ‘*Kumono Tayema Ama 
Yo No Tsuki.” Strictly Englished, this musical 
but long title signifies ‘**The Moon Shining 
Through a Cioud Rift, on a Rainy Night.” The 
name is allegorical; repeated as a chapter-head- 
ing toward the close of the story. In Bakin’s work 
we meet popular species of Japanese romance, 
intended primarily to entertain and amuse, 
The supernatural and fantastic are oddly jum- 
bled up in its elaborate, but systematic plot, 
which moves in a chain of more or less in- 
timately related incidents to a conclusion of 
sufficient dramatic effect. Everyday life, relig- 
ion, the workings of human hearts and the the- 
orizings of philosophy are blended in the book. 
The main thread of its action is the punishment 
of a youug priest for the fault of his father, a 
huntsman, in killing a certain holy stag. The 
hunter, Amada Buhei, feeling the vengeance 
of the gods upon him for his irreverent 
shot, and knowing that his soul must 
endure agony in Purgatory for it, on his 
dying bed implores nis son, Saikei, to be. 
come a priest, and pass his life in intercession 
for him, Saikei does this. But this act is not 
allowed to avail his dead father anything. The 
spirit of the slain deer is sent into the body of 
a beautiful singing-girl, Hachisuba, who at.once 
completely fascinates bim. For her Saikei 
breaks his vows, becomes a thief and falsifier. 
Seeking her, he roams over the kingdom, com- 
mitting all sorts of crimes, and disgracing his 
profession generally, until the charm is loosed, 
and, in ascene of curious pathos, when some 
elements are considered, Saikei dies penitent in 
the presence of Hachisub3, ina mountain re- 
treat—slain by the blood-revenge of a family he 
had injured. Such is an outline of Bakin’s 
book. The contrast between the social 
atmosphere and civilization which it presents 
and that of the Western World; the graphic 
pictures of domestic and religious life recurring 

in it; the vivacity of the dialogue and really 
ad mirable management of it as a novel—all keep 





the attention fixed upon it. As an attempt to 
portray the graduai deflection of a character— 
Saike:’s—under the spell of an evil passion—it 
has the same truth that our own writers exhibit. 
The original cause of Saikei’s infatuation for 
Hachisuba can be set by, and he be regarded 
merely as a young man whose passions unfit 
him for a religious vocation; and, with such 
an allowance and the leaving out of sundry 
absurdities, like the Thunder Animal, one might 
change the pames and local color, and 
make Bakin’s romance one of France or Italy a 
few hundred years ago. We are much interested 
in this introduction of Niponese literature here, 
and welcome each translation, As a people, the 
Japanese are eternal story-readers, and their 
cheap fiction, in quantity and price and popular- 
ity, rivals our Seaside or other “ libraries.” It is 
read, read, read, and particularly among the lower 
classes, from morning to night. A gentleman 
who was lately in Yeddo, and engaged a native 
servant there, found his valet tediously inatten- 
tive to his bell. Oa five occasions he had the 
patience to go and hunt up the fellow, to find 
him stretched out, chest downard, on the hard 
floor, absorbed in a novel! We suggest to Mr. 
Greey, by all means, adbering in the story to the 
translations of the Japanese proper names, as 
in the “‘ Loyal League.” Leaving the names in 
the o:iginal detracts from the quaintness of the 
narrative. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. N. Y.: 
Charles T. Dillingham.”) 

Denominational novels are not the most grate- 
ful task to story-writers, however keen their 
sympathy with principles and creeds. We have 
met few that were as accep'able reading as Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr’s. Mrs. Barr’s second book, that 
is expecially intended for Methodist readers, 
with the romantic title **The Lost Silver of 
Briffault,” lies before us, and we have read it 
witb the same enjoyment as her ‘‘ Hallam Suc- 
cession.” Neither book is as artistic or rounded 
and powerful a tale as her *‘ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” 
nor could, uncer the circumstances, this be ¢x- 
pected ; but in the force of some of its episodes, 
the clear, sharp  character-drawing and 
the fine infusion of the  pic‘uvesque- 
ness of the old Lower South life and 
tropicaiity, there is ample of the story-teller’s gift. 
And below such literary qualities, there is con- 
stantly that current of helpful Christianity that 
speaks to the heart with a breadth and depth 
passing beyond any denominationalism or other 
ism. We do not care whether such a book is 
Armivian ; we know it is a good book. The title 
of the story has a retarded and allegorical mean- 
ing—the “ Lost Silver” being the Briffault fam- 
ily itself, who are led into light, step by step. 
Mrs. Barr has sketched people in her story 
with her wonted individuality (we except 
John, who somehow reminds us a good 
deal of the hero in the ** Hallam Succes- 
sion”), and the contrast betwcen Gloria and 
Cassia is particularly happy. Sonda, the 
slave-woman, i3 a striking portraiture, which 
develops into a kind of simple magnificence, 
There are many detached scenes that will not 
be forgotten—the yellow fever days in Galves- 
ton, the insulting interview between Madame 
Briffault and Cassia, Souda at the wayside 
preaching—these are true vignettes. Any want 
of cohesion in the story, or the way in which 
such decided spiritual changes in its actors are 
wrought, will not mar the pizturesquesness and 
artistic charm of them. (New York: Phillips & 
Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe.) 

We wust pass by with merely a reference 
Julian Sturgis’s John Maidment; a reprin’ of 
Mr. Howells’s, The Garroters, farce; and An 
Tron Crown; A Tale of the Great Republic— 
anonymous, 
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...-1t is a striking indication of the character 
and trend of the popular taste in this country 
that the article in The New Princeton Keview, 
whose first number appeared in the book stalls 
two weeks ago, which has been most commented 
on generally,is the brilliant story of ‘‘Monsieur 
Motte.” Yet the number is readable, spicy, 
and taking in every one of its articles. No 
English writer handles scientific subjects with a 
more vivid and picture-making pen than Pro- 
fessor Young applied to the writing of bis paper 
on ‘Lunar Problems now under Debate.” 
** Society in the New South” exbibits all the de- 
lightful qualities of Mr. Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s happiest moments. If the average Amer- 
ican is constitutionally the philosopher and 
theologian it has been a part of our patriotic 
creed to believe that he is, Dr. McCosh’s sug- 
gestions as to ‘* What an American Philosophy 
should be’ are sure of a reading. The un- 
signed review of * The Political Situation” is a 
strong and free-minded discussion, with this 
among other good points 1n it: 


«If the average American citizen is not a devout 
Christian, which he often is, his standards of faith 
and conduct are those of Christianity, and when 
troubled as to belief or action he is quite certain to 
call up his mother’s teachings or those of her creed 
and its Scriptures. Above all, he is a thorough con_ 
servative.” 


There is a touch in this paper of a new and un- 
American reliance on the state and on state in- 
terference, which is all the more disquieting be- 





cause it probably represents an opinion that is 
gaining ground. The author writes: 

** We are not so much afraid as we were ot the in- 

tervention of the state, if the proper safeguards be 
thrown about it. We want everywhere a supple- 
ment to the more than ample intellectual training 
already given inthe eommon schools. . . . We 
have a moral obligation to assume the hegemony iu 
Ameriza,” ete. 
This may mean little or much. It may pceint to 
the much needed Federal aid in the education of 
the blacks of the South, or it may equint at a policy 
that will reverse the whole theory of our polit- 
ical system. The trouble with it is first, that it is 
vague, and n xt, that, in this vague form, it is 
likely to captivate some earnest and right-think- 
ing reformers, and lead them astray far enough 
to give their hands to a doctrine, which, when 
it comes to be defined, will be the most pestifer- 
ous socialism that was ever set up to rnina great 
people.——--The new monthly journal of or- 
ganized charity, Lend a Hand, publishes its first 
number this month, and is the inspiration, if 
not distinctly the creation, of tha Rev. E. E. 
Hale, who is to be the leading influence in its 
direction. In its corporate formit is established 
by many pereons of both sexes, in different cen- 
ters, who wish to work together, and give the 
public charities of the whole country the same 
intelligent aid and direction which they have 
received in many localities by the organization 
known as *‘ Associated Charities.” Lenda Hand 
is established to be the organ of this movement. 
The plans for it were made in conference be- 
tween the leaders of ths charity organizations in 
New York, Philadelphia, ani Buston, and they 
include co-operation by the promoters of ‘‘ Asso- 
ciated Charities” in the American cities where 
these organizations have been established. The 
magazine is to be conducted on a broad and free 
plan, It represents no set of opinions, ideas or 
methods, but is a broad, common ground of 
communication between all workers in organiz<d 
charities. One department will be devoted to 
**Woman’s Work for Woman,” under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, the president 
of the Woman’s National Indian Association, Mrs. 
Davis will have charge of a department to re- 
cord and encourage philanthropic work done 
by the young in the Wadsworth Clubs, Societies 
of Christian Endeavor, and in the Sunday- 
schools. The magazine will co-operate with the 
Temperance Societies. It will give a montbiy 
survey of what is going on in the way of charity 
work or social improvement in all parts of the 
country and abroad, and will contain the * Ten 
Times One is Ten” circulars which wil: be dis- 
continued as separate publications. This is a 
broad, but definite ard thoroughly practical 
scheme, and starts with a strong backing. (Pub- 
jished by the Lend a Hand Company, 3 Ham- 
ilton Place, Boston and 22 University Place, 
New York, at #2.00 per annum.) 

The Unitarian Review and Religious Mag- 
azine has suffered an irreparable loss in the 
death of Dr. Rufus Ellis who, up to bis death 
and for twenty years or more had given time 
and pains to its supervision. The first number 
for the new year is clean-cut, sharp and juicy as 
ever. Dr. Hedge opens with a paper on Count 
Zinzendorf and the Meravians. The Rev. 8, C. 
Beacb’s discussion of ** Confirmation ” is an in- 
structive indication of the position in which the 
Unitarian movement has left its more serious 
members. Mr. Beach feels that iconoclasm has 
gone far enough to have disinfected the old in- 
stitutions, and that it will be safe now to return 
to them and pu! them to their rational use. He 
is disposed to restore confirmation as an eccle- 
siastivo-social practice, which should imply noth- 
ing as to the previous training, or believing an- 
cestry of the candidate, and very little as to his 
personal faith or creed, but commit him gener- 
ally to serious and religious purposes, A satis- 
factory church life will not grow out of such a 
root as this, of course; but it is something 
to find the need recognized. The Rev. Edward 
H. Hall puts his pen on a weak point in our 
modern fiction, when he charges Mr. Howells, in 
his latest novel with having fallen into inartistic 
and, therefore, anheilthy realism. Professor 
Toy, in the closing number, gives a perspicuous 
and candid survey of the present position of 
Pentateuch Criticism. The notes and reviews 
are, as usual, fulland good. The first note on 
the petition now pending at Harvard to abolish 
morning prayers a8 a compulsory discipline, is 
too much to the point to be omitted. After say- 
ing that the effort to have them made voluntary 
is a first step toward having them sbolished in 
any form, the editor goes on to say : 

** We had hoped the recent decision had Jaid this 
matter to rest ; and its revival] has not a little of the 
character of an insult to the memory of the religious 
founder of this institution, as well as to the motto 
which its seal bears. The reasons which the pub 
lished petition offers to the government of the Col- 
lege have just enough of special! pleading to make 
the American mind, whichis so easily aroused by 
any compulsory measures directed against individual 
liberty, suppose there is some reality tothem. One 
need give hardly a moment’s consideration to them, 
to see how holiow they are. More than this, we 
think the first impression they would convey to any 
reverent mind is that of an undercurrent of ridicule 
for the whole subject of religion. It seems incredi- 
ble that any large body of young men, brought up 





with the usual respect for the service of worship 
which marks most homes of any respectability (un- 
lesa, indeed, indifference and irreverence have made 
rapid strides within a few years), could deliberately 
sign their names to such reasons as those given.” 
We have learned to expect good scholar- 
ship and sound sense in The Lutheran Quurter- 
ly, and can hardly believe the testimony of our 
eyes on finding it set off in the opening number 
of the new year with a blast in succession 
of every cracked and exploded trumpet in the 
Tirosh theory of Bible wine. All thie comes 
from a contracted and irrational theory as to 
the interpretation of the Bible. The Revicw re- 
gains its sobriety in President Hill’s ‘* Evolution 
of Religion,” which admits the evolution, not in 
the cosmic sense, but under the providential 
direction of a personal God, Professor Winn, 
of Iowa State College, writes on ‘ Historical 
Christianity.” Prof. 8. C. Wells takes a conserv- 
ative view of the introduction of human life 
into the world which lies opeu to the charge not 
so much of forcing the evidence as to pushing 
it ontofsight. ‘*Man or Machine” is a piece 
of vigorous thinking and writing on education 
and training which deserves wider circulation 
than any review can give it. The number closes 
with a paper on the ‘* Preparatory Service,” in 
the Lutheran Church, by the Rev. J. 
A. Earnest; and another on “ Christian 
Preaching,” by Prof. J. W. Richard. 
The Lutheran Church Review for January 
treats its readers to papers on ‘Italy and 
Romaniem,” by the late Rev. E. Greenwald, 
D.D.; on ‘The Swedish Lutheran Church in 
America,” by the Rev. E. Norelins; on ‘The 
Form of Sound Words,” by the Rev. Prof. 
J. E. Whitteker, M.D.; on “Luther on the 
Church Service,” translated by the Rev. 8. E, 
Ochsenford, M.A. ; and reviews of “‘ Dr. Schaff’s 
Studies,” and ‘‘ New Publications.” Educa- 
tion, A Monthly Magazine devoted to the Science, 
Art, Philosophy, and Literature of Education, 
and edited by William A. Mowry, is always full 
and up to the times. The January number is 
not behind the others, with this table of Con- 
tents: ‘‘Education and a Philosophy of Life,” 
by John Cotton Dana, Colorado Springs, Col. ; 
“The Education of the Colored Race: its Im- 
portance, its Methods, its Limitations,” by the 
Rev. C. G. Andrews, Jackson, Miss. ; ‘* Organi- 
zation of Higher Education,’’ by Miss Beale ; 
‘*Eduzation of Girls,” by Fenelon; ‘‘A Want, 
and How to Meet It,” by L. R, Klemm, Ph.D., 
Hamilton, 0. ; Sir Joshua Reynolds,” by Frances 
C. Sparhawk; ** Reports on Education at the 
World's Cotton Centennial Exposition at New Or- 
leans (con.) ; ‘‘ ‘ New Education’ Run Mad,” by 
Charles H. Levermore ; ‘* Dr. Hertel upon Over- 
Pressure in the High Schools of Denmark,” by A 
Tolman Smith ; ‘‘ The Physical and Metaphy:i- 
cal Equilibrium of Forces,” by John Ogden, 
Ohio; ‘ Professional Enthusiasm,” Prof. H. E, 
Norton, San Jose, Cal. ; ‘*‘ Editorial” ; *‘ Educa- 
tional Notes.” 

.... The Orthodox Review, of Moscow, the 
Pravoslavnoe Obozrenie, is the best of the 
religious monthlies of Russia, and has lately 
arrived at the dignity of a twenty-fifth anni- 
verssry, which was celebrated, Russian fashion, 
with a solemn Te Deum by eight archpriests 
and sixteen priests, and a sermon by one of the 
officiating archpriests, in which he reviewed the 
good work done by the Obozrenie, and praised 
the editors, present and former. A dinner to 
the chief editor, Archpriest Preobrsjinsky, fol- 
lowed, given by his parishioners. A number of 
the Moscow journalists, several professors of the 
Moscow University, Theological Academy, and 
Theological Seminary wire present, and a large 
number of the Moscow clergymen and promi- 
nent citizens. The Obozrenie started in 1860, 
as the pioneer of religious journalism in Rus- 
sia, Its aim was: (1) to defend the Christian 
faith agairst the materialistic assaults which then 
had powerfully stirred the Russian public; 
(2) to show that religion and science are not 
antagonistic to cach other; (3) to acquaint the 
public with the religious and Church matters 
both at home and abroad; and (4) to inform 
the clergy of general news of the country and 
the worle. Itis published under the strict cen- 
sorship of the Holy Synod, and must, therefore, 
be Orthodox in all 1ts views and tendencies, 
though its readers are kept informed of the more 
important questions raised in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and in the Protestant world. The 
latest issue which has reached us is for 
October, bearing the Censor’s approval, dated 
Oct. 21st. The number contains, (1) ‘*Sermon 
Delivered by Bishop Nikanor, of Khe1son, on the 
Occasion of the Opening of the Art Museum in 
Odessa”; (2) *‘ The Care of Peter the Great of 
the White Clergy”; (3) ‘*On the Parcchia 
Schools” ; (4) ‘* The Edinovertzi of Sukhinich” ; 
(5) “* The Positive Problems of Philosophy” ; (6) 
‘The State and the Sabbath”; (7) **Speech of 
Metropolitan Joanniky, of Moscow, on the Oc- 
casion of the Opening of the Home for the 
Students of the Theological Semirary of Mos- 
cow”; (8) **The Home for the Students of the 
Theological Seminary of Moscow”; (9) ‘* News 
and Notices.” In the latter department all the 
Church news of importance is usually given. 
From the American standpoint, the Orthodox 
Review would be considered rather dry, as it ig 
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restricted to certain lines and limitations in its 
discussion, and compelled to avoid those centers 
of vitality which are also the centers of interest. 


... Few men have incurred so great odium as 
Malthus, and few have deserved so great honor. 
Even if we do not accept his conclusions, we are 
inexcusable if we do not admit that he attains 
them fairly, that his investigations are carried 
on with most conscientious thoroughness, and 
that bis motives are of the purest benevolence. 
The rejection of his conclusions is generally due 
toa misunderstanding of them; and this mis- 
understanding has prejudiced the mass of man- 
kind against their author. He did not gloat 
over human misery; on the contrary, it was the 
spectacle of this misery that led him to inquire 
into its causes and to suggest a remedy. It was 
no mere speculative problem that he dealt with, 
as it may seem to us nowadays in our easier cir- 
cumstances. The demoralizing poor-laws of 
England were, unquestionably, multiplying pau- 
pers, and so little was their effect understood, 
thateven Pitt, who prided himself upon bis 
knowledge of political economy, was about to 
bring in a bill making the poor-relief greater 
where the family was larger. Pitt’s majority 
would hive carried any bill that he proposed, but 
the arguments of Malthus convinced him that he 
was mistaken, and he dropped the measure in 
deference to the objections of ‘“‘those whose 
opinions he was bound to respect.” What Mal- 
thus showed was simply that government did 
not need to encourage population, that popu- 
lation was sure to increase if food in- 
creased, and that if it increased without an 
increase of food, misery, and not prosperity, 
would result. Indirectly, therefore, he pointed 
out the wisdom of the policy that finally 
triumphed in England, the removal of restric- 
tions upon production and commerce, the result 
of which has been an enormous increase not 
only of population but of comfort. Yet the 
man whose labors indisputably furthered this 
beneficent result was ‘ the best abused man of 
the age,” and his name is to this day a synonym 
for what is gloomy and harsh. It is gratifying 
to find that there is sufficient demand for in- 
formation concerning the work of Malthus to 
justify the republication in this counwry of Mr. 
Bonar's book, We may say of it that it is much 
more than a vindication of a maligned philoro- 
pher. Indeed there is no attempt at formal 
vindication ; simply a ‘plain, unvarnished tale” 
of how the celebrated essay on Population came 
to be written, and how it was modified in the 
light of wider experience and criticism. The 
effect, however, is incidentally to arouse the 
reader's interest in the personality of Malthus, 
as well as to enable him to trace the growth of 
his theory. Noone can fail to be struck with 
the wide reading displayed by the author; and 
the effect of his constant side references and 
anecdotes, although it somewhat interferes 
with a systematic treatment of bis sub- 
ject, is nevertheless to increase its in- 
terest. Apart from what especially concerns 
Malthus, the book declares to us the 
true condition of English thought at a most im- 
portant period inthe political history of the 
world, It was the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, when the bright dreams of the eighteenth 
century philosophers were passing away before 
the realities of the Terror, and their theories as 
to the innate virtue of man were being contra- 
dicted by direful experience. And, as Mr. Bonar 
says, because the French reform had gone too 
far, the English reform was not allowed to take 
its first steps. Thus the stream of progress being 
dammed up, seethed and boiled and fermented 
under the combined influences of gigantic wars 
and industrial revolution, A most pregnant 
time it was, well worth studying in these days; 
and Mr. Bonar's extensive and accurate knowledge 
of the period will te found an excellent help by 
the student. (Malthus and his Work, by James 
Bonar, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford: Harper's 
Handy Series, 1885.) 


..--It is hard to see how any thoughtful and 
appreciative believer could fail to be interested 
in Henry I’. Cheever’s Correspondences of Faith, 
and Views of Madam Guyon, published by the 
Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. It is “a com- 
parative study of the unifying power and place of 
faith in the theology and church of the future,” 
which goes on a more or less mystical concep- 
tion of faith as the organ for the development 
and fruition of spiritual life, and which is 
variously described as a spiritual susceptibility 
or a spiritual power of sanctification. In a 
strict and comprehensive sense, and in a matter 
where hard and fast thinking or close definition 
is required, we must stand for theology as an 
intellectual science and against the mystics. The 
function of definition is strictly intellectual, 
and, in the larger sense of the word, the pro- 
gressive element of Christianity lies on its in- 
tellectual side, and in its intellectual rela- 
tions. But, as Profeseor Fisher has some- 
where said, there is an appreciable mystical ele- 
ment in Christianity, for which we must make a 
place, and which, #0 soon as au age which loves 
action, results, and practical expansion, becomes 
meditative and contemplative, will be sure to 
come to the surface in just such works as that 











of Mr. Cheever’s, tinged and mellowed with 
mysticism enough to keep it out of the class of 
distinctively theological discussicns, but still 
based on a foundation whose strength and solid- 
ity every believer must recognize, though he may 
not be able to provide for it in his philosopby. 
Mr. Cheever has drawn his guiding conceptions 
in the main from Madam Guyon, the Methodist 
William Carvosso, and Professor Upham, to 
whom he frankly and repeatedly acknowledges 
his obligation, and whose hints and suggestions 
he works out with the hand of a master. The 
light that shines in such a book is of necessity 
not of the broadest kind. To get the good of it 
one must first put out the stray distracting 
lights that break in from the weridly sky. He 
must deyote himself, not to Catholicity, nor to 
the cosmopoli’e way of feeling, but forget the 
world, its science, and its methods, go with 
Cowper into the company of “the solitary,” and 
sit him down to those experiences of Jistening 
for divine voices and looking for divine truths 
which must always prove among the most fruit- 
ful experiences of human life. Mr, Cheever is 
an accomplished author, who brings to his work 
the deftness of hand and rich culture of a prac- 
tical writer. How deeply and truly the late 
Rufus Ellis, D.D., minister of the First Church 
in Boston, was in sympathy with the Church 
Catholic may be seen from the little volume of 
Sermons Preached in the First Church, Boston, 
just published by the Messrs, Cupples, Upham 
& Co., Boston. The collection is not large 
enough to show the compass or range of his 
mind, nor even bis convictious and opinions on 
many points as to which he both thought and 
felt deeply. But it is sufficient to bea char- 
acteristic memorial of a ministry that gave 
him an enduring reputation beyond the limi's 
of his own denomination, and which bears tes- 
timony on every peg» to the high and rare qual- 
ities of the preacher. It is hard to say which 
s'rikes the reader most, the intellectual fertility 
and variety of the sermons, or their serious, per- 
suasive tones and spiritual richness, 





....Vol, V. of Leslie Stephen’s Dictionary of 
National Biography, now issued by the Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., deepens the impression we 
have already received as to the value of this 
work, The present volume performs an invalu- 
able service in faithfully looking up ind record- 
ing the biography of men whose memories ought 
not to perish, but which are summarily dis- 
missed from the ordinary cyclopedias. At the 
same time the stern hand of the editor prevents 
the notices under any given head from running 
on into disproportionate length. As a whole, 
the work is a model of well-proportioned, com- 
pressed biography. The field falling to this vol- 
ume lies between Bicheno and Boitisham, and 
includes many names famous in British history, 
but not as many of first distinction as some of 
the others. In theology, Charles James Blom- 
field, Bishop of London, is the most distin- 
guished name, while that of his brother, Ed- 
ward Valentine, of Bury St. Edmunds, bears the 
same relationship to Greek scholarship. The 
number contains also notices of St. Boniface 
and Boniface of Savoy, and of Bishop Bonner, 
of infamousmemory. Among the most recent 
subjects are the Rev, Thomas Binney 
(Independent), of London, and the great 
publisher, Henry George Bohn, who died 
in 1884, five years before John Blackwood, the 
founder of Blackwood’s Magazine, whose 
name appears in the long list of distingushed 
Scotchmen of that name. The earliest name we 
have noticed is that of the pathetic queen 
Boadicea, tragedy queen of our school-day 
memories, The minutest atom of human in- 
dividuality noticed in the volume is probably 
Sarah Biffin, whose fame is out of all pro- 
portion to her size, of less than 37 inches, 
without arms or legs, but who acquired the art 
of miniature painting with a brush in the 
mouth, was exhibited, and got, in the main, a fair 
living by her skill and her deformities, Sportsmen 
will be interested in the notice of Charles Bindly 
(* Harry Hieover”) and theater-goers will note 
how many Booths the number describes, and be 
pleased with the full article on Junius Brutus 
Booth (d. 1852) the father of the living tragedian. 
The first of the name to win distinction on the 
stage was Barton Booth (d. 1733), though we can- 
not connect him with Richard, the father of Juni- 
us Brutus, who was a London silversmith, and 
came to this country to fight on our side in the 
Revolutionary War, was captured, escaped, and 
afterward settled down in Queen St., Blooms- 
bury, as a lawyer. Another American clew iuto 
which this volume leads, is in the notice of the 
ill-starred Harman Blennerhasset, of the Burr 
conspiracy. Another name that has figured in 
the history of this country is that of Edmund 
Bohbun, Chief Justice of Carolina, Lawyers will 
turn to the singularly compact and well-digested 
notice of Blackstone. Lady Blessington has her 
four columns. The Blacks, the Blairs, the 
Blakes and the Blounts draw out their numer- 
ous clans, Jonas Blewitt begins his line ap- 
propriately and in all simplicity as an organist, 
Jonathan, his son, with less relish for the joke, 
but no less music in his composition, decides to 
be a composer. The next of the name is out of 
the breezy art altogether, The list of con- 





tributors is imposing, and the articles are 
signed. 


...Poor’s Manual of Railroads, which has 
been annually issued for many years, has, year 
by year, been increased in size uutil the Manual 
for 1885 numbers more than a thousand pages. 
This increase in the volume is due toa corre- 
sponding enlargement in the railroad system of 
the country. The Introduction to the Manual 
for 1885 contains an «xtended review, covering 
the facts and statistics in regard to railroads for 
1884. The railway mileage at the ‘end of that 
year was 125,379 miles, showing an increase dur- 
ing the year of 3,977 miles, The share capital was 
#3,762,616,683, and the funded debts of all the 
roads amounted to #$3,669,115,772, or a sum 
nearly equal to the aggregate of share capital. 
The total of share capital and indebtedness of 
all kinds was #7,447,865,782. The average cost 
of the roads per mile was #61.400. The gross 
earnings of all the roads for 1884 were %770,- 
684,908; the net earnings wire $268,106,258 ; 
the dividends on share capital were $93,244,835 ; 
and the amount of interest paid was #176,694,- 
302. The number of persons transported dvr- 
ing the year was 334,814,529; andthe number 
of tons of freight was 390,074,749. These fig- 
ures, given by Mr. Poor in his Introduction, 
show the magnitude of the railway system of 
the United States, and also the ¢«xtent to which 
it has become identified with all the 
business operations of the country. The 
man who died tifty years ago, would have 
deemed such figures as passing all bounds of 
rational credibility; and yet in the next half 
century they will doubtless be more than 
doubled. Mr. Poor gives a detailed statement 
of each railroad in the United States, classify- 
ing the roads by the states in which they are lo- 
cated, with an accompanying map of each state, 
showing the location of these roads, and also a 
general tabular statement, giving a complete ex- 
hibit of the mileage, liabilities, cost of road and 
equipment and rolling stock of all the companies. 
These exhibits occupy far the larger part of the 
book. There is no book published in this country 
that at all compares with Poor’s Manualin respect 
to the extent of thoroughr esa of the information 
relating to the railroads of the United States. 
Mr. Poor has, by long experience, bec »me an ac- 
complished expert in collecting and arranging 
such information. His Manual is a storehouse 
of facts so compiled and arranged as to be ex 
ceedingly convenient in practical use. We have 
no hesitation in giving it our hearty recom- 
mendation as a book of great value to all who 
want the kind of information which it affords. 
We know not where else their wants can be #9 
fully met. 


....Marshall’s line engravings of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln have been greatly admired, 
especially the last as among the very best ex- 
amples of this difticult art. Mr, Marshall has 
now for some time been engaged on an engraved 
portrait of General Grant on a yet larger scale, 
to which he has devoted close attention and his 
best skill. The artist’s proof, signed by the en- 
graver’s name, William Edgar Marshall, is both 
a noble achievement and a superior and striking 
likeness, The plate is nearly sixteen by twenty- 
two inches in size, and therefore considerably 
larger than those of Washington or Lincoln. 
The portrait represents the General as he was 
in his early Presidency or at the end of the War, 
in the full uniform of the Lieut. General, worn 
unbuttoned and in the rather slouch and off- 
drill style which, he affected. The portrait is 
dignified and excellent, giving the great soldier 
at his best, and with his noblest qualities and 
best indications of strength written on bis face. 
The expense attending the execution of so large 
a work bas been great; but no amountof ex- 
pense could have given it the merits it has, both 
asan engraving and as a portrait, without a 
combination of very unusual gifts in the artist 
engraver. (Hubbard Brothers, Puplichers, 
723 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.) 


....What strides forward in criticism have 
been made in this countryin the past thirty 
years may ve seen in Prof. Charles F. Johnson’s 
Three Americans and Three Englishmen ; lee- 
tures read before Trinity College, Hartford, on 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Hawthorne, 
Emerson and Longfellow, of which it is enough 
to say briefly that they are done with great in- 
telligence, in the best manner as to style and of 
literary handling. A eimilar collection, of 
wider range, and done in the best manner, is a 
translation from the German, by Sarah H. 
Adams, Literature, by Herman Grimm, Profess- 
or at Berlin, son of William Grimm, the 
younger of the two brothers of that name. The 
volume contains a collection of papers on Em- 
erson, France and Voltaire, Voltaire and Fred- 
erick, Frederick the Great and Macaulay, 
Diirer, the Brothers Grimm, Bettina von Arnim, 
and Dante on the *‘ Recent Italian Struggle.’ 
There is no greater pleasure for an intelligent 
reader than is to be gotten out of the reading 
of such essays as these; a remark which will 
apply to both collections named above. (Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co.: Boston.) 


....In the Tale of the Children of Lamech 
James A. Whitney, LL.D. (N. Tibballs & Sons), 








renders into the uorhymed iambics of the or- 
dinary heroic verse a poetic version of Cain and 
his descendants. The poem runs on the as- 
sumption that civilization, with the art of work- 
ing metals and the use of fire, was the gift of 
Cain, and developed in the line of his descend- 
ants. Mr. Whitney evolves from this the irenic 
or peaceful function of civilization as the 
world’s true peacemaker. His verses are smooth, 
dignified, and musical, and the poem moves 
forward on the line of a well considered, inter- 
esting, and ingenuous poetic development, free 
from the Byronic fustian of ‘‘Manfred,” but 
which, while following more or less on the pa*h 
of the Cain sketched in an unfinished fragment 
left by Coleridge, can hardly be said to rival the 
conception of the Promethian fire giver, except 
asa mild and well-disciplined reproduction of 
the type. 


....Among helpful manuals we name two 
recently published by the Messre. Funk & 
Wagnalls, one designed to lighten the labors 
of women in that most perplexing, not to say 
questionable, addition to their sphere of duty, 
the working up of Fairs and Bazare. It gives 
suggestions as to articles to be made, in great 
variety of form and substance, with de'ails as 
to cost and methods of manufacture, and with 
helpful hints at all points.—a very useful book, 
provided one is clear as to the good of Fairs and 
Bazars, and which bears the appropriate inti‘ u- 
lation of Skilful Susy: A Book for Fairs and 
Bazars, by Elinor Gay. -The other, by the 
same, is The Pastor’s Diary and Clerical Record, 
prepared by the Rev. Louis H. Jordan, of Mon- 
treal, ruled conveniently for all sorts of notes 
and entries, with tables for reference posta), 
8.8. International Lessons, Calendars, etc., and 
arranged for undenominational nee, so as to be 
equally helpful to any and every clergyman. 





....Miss Rose Kingsley inherits more than a 
touch of the literary talent which distinguished 
her father, the late Canon Kingsley. The Messrs. 
Lothrop & Co. publish from her pen The C iil- 
dren of Westminster Abbey, a series of graceful 
studies in English history, suggested by monu- 
ments in the Abbey. The volume opens with a 
brief history of the building, with its legends, 
some of which are curious, and other matter 
which lies out of the path of the ordinary 
reader, Edward Everett Hale publishes, 
through the same house (D. Lothrop & Co.) an- 
other of his juvenile volumes, Boy's Heroes. 
The heroes in the case are genuine heroes— 
Hector, Alexander, Hannibal, Richard of the 
Lion Heart, General Putman, Robinson Crusoe, 
ete. The collection is illustrated. 





.... The Library of Retigious Foetry, edited 
by the Messrs. Schaff and Gilman, and pub- 
lished in 1882 by the Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
has now passed into the hands of the Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls, who issue a new edition 
revised down to 1884. In addition to what we 
have already said of that excellent work, we need 
only say that it is made by two scholars of high 
qualification for and practice in this kind of 
work, that 1t is a classified collection of the best 
hymns of all ages and tongues, selected on a 
catholic basis, that the selections have a topical 
arrangement which will prove convenient in 
many ways, especially to ministers, and that the 
present is a revised edition, 


....Wonders grow. So, also, does the **Won- 
der Series” of the Messrs. Scribner, who have 
added in rapia succession The Wonders of 
Pompeii, translated from the French of Marc 
Mononier; also, W. De Fonvielle’s treatise on 
Thunder and Lightning, translated from the 
French and edited by T. L. Phipson, Ph.D., 
F.C.8S., ete; and The Wonders of Acoustics. 
or the Phenomena of Sound, from the French 
of Rodolphe Radan, with an additional chapter on 
the ‘‘Reproduction and Transmission of Articu- 
late Speech,” which contains a clear and sufficien t 
sketch of the phonograph and telephone, fully 
illustrated with diagrams, 


....-The Messrs. Scribner publish a Manua 
of Musical History from the Epoch of Ancient 
Greece to our Present Time, by Frédéric Louis 
Ritter, Mus. Doc. Dr. Ritter is the author of 
several standar.l critical and historical works 
on music, such as **The Student’s History of 
Music,” ‘* Music in England,” and ‘‘ Music in 
America.” The present manual has the ap 
pearance of an introduction to a larger and 
more comprehensive work. It is exceedingly 
brief, but meets the requirements of a rapid 
survey of the entire field, which, we suppose, it 
is designed to be. 


... The Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, of 
London, publish a collection of poems, sonnets, 
avd hymns, by the Rev. Newman Hall, many of 
which are republished from an earlier volume, 
now out of print, “ Pilgrim Songs in Cloud and 
Sunshine.” We judge that the larger part are 
now brought together for the first time. They 
all have a serious turn, and most of them a dis- 
tinctly religious character. They are melodic, 
dignified, and, without rising into the plane of 
imaginative poetry, have a significant motive in 
a heart overcharged with religious sentiment 
and emotion. While there is always enough of 
serious passion behind them to make them fresh 
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and original, we detect in them no copying or 
imitation of models, and they are far above 
commonplace. The collection bears the appro- 
priate title Songs of Earth and Heaven. 


....In obedience to the solicitation of friends, 
the Rev. Reuea Thomas, D.D., Pastor of the 
Harvard Church, Brookline, Mass.,bas published 
a volume of his sermons under the title of Di- 
vine Sovereignty and other Sermons. (D. Lo- 
throp & Co., Boston.) The collection takes its 
name, not merely from the leading discourse, 
but from the fact that the others are grouped 
around that as the radical idea. They are plain, 
direct and brief sermons, which have not had 
their individual characteristics and flavor 
pressed out of them. In Pictures and Em- 
blems (Macmillan & Co.) we have a collection 
of illustrative passages selected from the pub- 
lished sermons of the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, 
D.D., by James H. Martyn. Dr. Maclaren is one 
of the very best preachers in Great Britain. 
His style is as chaste, terse, and lucid as Rob- 
ertson’s, enriched with splendid imaginative 
force. Torn from their connection,these selec- 
tions must lose greatly ; but they still shine and 
glow, and give a strong impression of what they 
must have been in the original setting.——— 
Another collection of much the same 
character is Treasure Thoughts from the Writ- 
ings of Frederick W. Farrar, edited with intro- 
duction and a brief biographical notice, by Miss 
Rose Porter, and published by the Messrs, D. 
Lothrop & Co., in their ‘‘ Spare Minute Series,” 


of which it forms the last number. Muss Porter 
shows good judgment in these selections, which 
are made not so much with the purpose of 
bringing together the brightest gems to be found 
in the writings of Canon Farrar, but with the 
view of giving a fair and faithful representation 
of an author whose opinions and publications 
have had so wide an influence, and been so much 
debated. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


..The one bundred and sixty-eighth vol- 
ume of Littell’s Living Age opened with the 
issue for the week ending January 2d. 





..Of the “* Pentateuchus Samaritanus” ed. 
H. Petermann, the fourth fascicle, has appeared, 
entitled “* Numeri ex recensione C Vollers.” 

..Macmillan & Co. announce a new edition, 
in aight monthly volumes, of the *‘ Writings of 
John Morley,” uniform with the pretty Eversley 
Edition of *‘ Kingsley,” issued a year or two 
since. The first volume, containing Voltaire, 
will appear almost at once. 


....Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
in press “‘ Letters to a Daughter,” a brief 
little volume, by Mrs. Helen E. Starrett; the 
series, including nine letters on just that range 
of topics wherein parents will gladly accept of 
the emphasis of a sensible and practical friend 
on their cwn t2aching and influences. 


have 


..- Professor Smith, of Columbia College, bas 
written the preface for Mr. Charles Lowe’s ‘‘His- 
torical Biography of Prince Bismarck,” which 
Meesrs. Cassell & Company will publish early 
next week. This work will be in two volumes, 
and is the first attempt yet made to supply the 
English-reading public with a complete his- 
torical sketch of the career of the great German 
statesman. 


. The Musical Standard is a new and at- 
tractively-dressed journal iasued in Cincinnati 
under the editorship of Mr. George T. Bulling, 
whose name has been for some time known in 
New York, in connection with musical and liter- 
ary matters. The tone of the paper strikes us 
as high, and its critical columns exhibit careful 
and trained judgraent. Naturally, there is a 
gocd deal of Cincinna'i musical affairs in it, but 
the paper is, by no means, a local organ. 


..A reprint of Charles Lamb’s ** Beauty and 
the Beast” is to be issued in London. The 
edition will be limited to one hundred volumes, 
and will be edited by Richard Herne Shepherd, 
who also edited Lamb’s ‘‘ Poetry for Children” 
and ‘* Prince Dorus,” in 1877. A third copy of 
‘‘Beauty and the Beast” has been discovered. 
The second copy, which was sold at auction in 
London, fetched fifty-five dollars. The first 
copy, it will be remembered, was purchased by 
Tue INDEPENDENT, which reprinted the poem 
last November. 


..Under the title of ‘‘The Priest of Nemi,” 
Calmann Levy, of Paris, puvlishes a new book 
by Ernest Renan, the great Semitic scholar and 
leading representative of the most advanced 
critical ideas in France. The contents are in 
the form of an ancient drama, and are a study 
on the development of mankind. The author 
declares in his preface, that he had attempt>d 
to describe ‘‘a kind of a Messianism—i. ¢., a faith 
in the eventual victory of religion and current 
progress, notwithstanding all the couquests of 
ignorance and evil.” The drama plays in Alba 
Longa, shortly before the founding of Rome. 
Popularizing advanced critical ideas in this 
manner seems to be becoming rather a favorite 
method among European scholars. 


,-Hon, George W, Schuyler’s ten volume 
work, * Qolonial New York; Philip Schuyler and 
his Family,” will be issued in a sumptuous and 
limited edition by Charles Scribner's Sons very 








soon. The author has been eight years get- 
ting his ample and interesting material in shape. 
In the preface to a book of such special, rather 
than general, interest, Mr. Schuyler states: 


“fT found that members of the first four 
generations had occupied more than ordinary posi- 
tions in the communities in which they lived, and 
had rendered important s<rvices in the early history 
of the colony and the state. In view of these facts, 
I resolved to attempt brief biographical sketches of 
the more prominent persons of the family, and of 
those connected with it. But in doing so, it would 
be necessary to write portions of the history of their 
times, which would require time and patience for 
the examination of the early records, and perhaps 
involve the necessity of an extended course of read- 
ing. At my age, this seemed difficult of accom- 
plishment, but, as I was favorably situated for the 
examination of the records contained in the public 
offices of the state, and of the city and county of 
Albany, I resolved to employ my leisure in procur- 
ing ail information possible, and,if need be, leave 
my notes to be digested by another.” 


But, we understand, this last was not found nec- 


essary. 
———____»— 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


By Professor WILLIAM SCHERER. Translated 
under the supervision of Prof. Max Miller. 2 
vols. 12mo. $3.50. 


Professor Scherer’s is the first history of German 
literature worthy tobe anes at the same time mas. 
terly, in a scholarly sense, and popular. It is already 
a recognized authority “ot the high est rank in its own 
country; and this translation, with the sponsorship 
of the first of Anglo-German’ sc holars, will occupy a 
geese among our own means of instruction which 

here has been nothing else to fil 


“Professor Scherer has written a history of Ger- 
man literature, which is as full of entertainment as 
it is of snatenciee. and comprises within a conve- 
nient space all that’ is inpestant to know of German 
literature,”—Proy, H. H. Boyesen, 


DOCTRINE OF ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. 


By Prof. W.G. T. SHEpp, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo, $1.50. 


Dr. Shedd has performed a valuable service in 
writing this book, which contains a comprehensive 
and wost able detense o1 the belief of the Church 
upon the subject. The argument for endless punish- 
ment bas never been more cogently and clearly 
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As successively made in the Patriarchal 
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Willard, Cloth, illustrated, $2.00. 
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THE VANITY AND INSANITY OF 
GENIUS, by Kate SANBORN. I16mo. $1.25. For sale b: 
all booksellers, or sent by mail prepaid on recei tof 
price, G.J. COOMBES, Publisher, 5 East 17thSt., RY 
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in the Messianic Kingdom. By SaMvet J. AN- 
DREWS, author of “ The Life of Our Lord Upon 
Earth.” 1 vol. Crown 8vo, $2.50, 


Dr. Andrews has written aclear and grholeriy his- 
tory of the different ways in which God has revealed 
himself toman. In showing the increasing fuliness 
ot these successive revelatiors and ia pointing out 
their relations to one another, he has followed the 
most interesting line of study in all historical theo- 
ogy 
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TWO NEW BOOKS. 


PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of 
Christian Doctrines. By the EDITORS OF THE 
ANDOVER KEVIEW. 161.0, $1..0. 











This book contains a series of papers which ap- 
peared in ‘he Andover Keview, discussing subjects 
regarded as tundamental by Evangelical Christians, 
and representing, perhaps more adequately than any 
other statement yet made, what 18 sumetiines called 
the New Theology, or rrogressive Orthodoxy. Their 
ability, candor, and representative character cannot 
fai] to secure for the book an unusual Cegree of at- 
tenuon, 
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Religions Iutelligence, 
REVIVAL MOVEMENTS. 


A PROMINENT evangelist says he never 
had so large a correspondence on the sub- 
ject of revivals as he is receiving this win- 
ter. There are many indications that the 
Churches both desire and expect a fruitful 
season of evangelistic work. There is a 
great demand for the services of evangel- 
ists; but hundreds of pastors are preparing 
to conduct revival meetings without the 
help of revivalists. Such meetings usually 
begin with the Week of Prayer, which was 
very generally observed this year, and it is 
yet too early to hear from many of the 
churches in which work has been begun. 

The Advent Mission in this city has 
undoubtedly had a favorable influence on 
other Churches; and the effort to main- 
tain the religious interest excited among 
business men down town by noon-day 
meetings in John Street church is an out- 
come of Mr. Aitken’s series of services in 
Trinity Church. Dr. Pentecost has been 
in charge of the John Street services, which 
are well attended, and will be continued 
the present week under the care of the 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost. 

Missioner Aitken has held successfu] 
meetings in Nashville, Tenn., and in New 
Orleans, and Missioner Rainsford, of this 
city, has conducted special services in 
Detroit, with gratifying results. Mr. Ait- 
ken was assisted in Nashville by Missioner 
Stephens and Mrs. Crouch and Mrs. 
Parker, whose work in New York was so 
highly appreciated. Several services were 
held daily. Some in Christ Church, some 
in the Church of the Advent, and some in 
McKendree Church, where Mrs. Crouch 
talked to women. Missioner Stephens 
preached to large congregations of chil- 
dren. Our reporter of the Advent Mission 
recently received a letter from a lay evan- 
gelist who is_ conducting evangelistic ser- 
vices in a place on Staten Island, who 
heard Missioner Stephens’s address to Sun- 
day-school teachers at one of his services 
in St. George’s chapel, New York. He 
writes that in his own evangelistic ser- 
vices he had neglected a number of young 
children who had indicated that they de- 
sired to learn ‘‘how to come to Christ.” 
But since he heard Missioner Stephens he 
has acted differently. The remembrance, 
however, of his past indifference und negli- 
gence gives him heartfelt sorrow. Yet he 
is cheered to know that recently a number 
of children, ranging from six to twelve 
years of age, are rejoicing to know that 
Christ loves ‘‘the little ones,” and are 
themselves little missionaries, inviting their 
schoolmates to attend the Gospel services ; 
so that the place *‘ newly fitted up” is too 
small to hold the children who desire to be 
present. 

Some of the evening meetings were held 
in the First Cumberlaand Presbyterian 
Church, which was readily granted for the 
purpose. It is much larger than any of the 
Episcopal churches in Nashville. The 
usual Anglican service was read, after 
which Mr. Aitken preached. After the close 
of the regular service for the evening, the 
evangelist held an after service, inviting all 
who wished to converse privately with him 
upon any religious thought in their minds 
to meet with him in the vestry room. A 
number of men and women accepted the 
invitation, Mr. Aitken asking the as- 
sistance of the clergy present. During 
this ceremony, the several hundred who 
had remained to the after service of sol- 
emn prayer and meditations were led in 
song and prayer by Mr. Stephens. Dr. 
Graham, rector of Christ Episcopal Church, 
invited Dr. Sprowls, pastor of the Cumber- 
land Church, to assist in theservices. Mr. 
Aitken, in returning thanks for the use of 
the church, said it afforded an opportuni- 
ty for Christian courtesy and Cbristian in- 
tercourse both delightful and proper. He 
spoke in the warmest terms of Christian 
unity and co-operation, and said that in his 
opinion the time has come for all Christians 
to sink their minor differences and join 
hands in working for a lost world. 

The Oumberland Presbyterian says a 
‘spirit of fraternity was manifested, such 
as we are not accustomed to see, and adds: 
‘* The meetings resulted in great spiritual 
awakening among Christians of every 
name in this city, and in the conversion of 








scores of souls.” It also says that the meet- 
ings were nothing more nor less than old- 
fashioned revival meetings: 

“The preaching, the methods, and the re- 
sults were in all respects, such as we have been 
accustomed to in our own Church, Our 
Episcopal brethren in tbis country had been 
considered rather aristocratic and formal, and 
opposed to revivals and revival methods. It 
was, therefore, a great surprise to ‘ Dissenters,’ 
as well as a great pleasure to see this cultured, 
dignified body of Christians lay asi e their 
formality and exclusiveness, and enter with en- 
thusiasm into the work of winning souls.” 

Messrs. Moody and Sankey are busy 
holding conventions for Christian work- 
ers. Last week they were in Dayton, O. 
On Monday they began an eight days’ 
campaign in Chicago. Thence they go 
to Knoxville, Jan. 26—31; Nashville, 
Feb. 2—4; Memphis, Feb. 5—7; New 
Orleans, Feb. ¥—21; Houston, Feb. 
26—28; Mobile, March 2—4; Oxford, 
Miss., March 6—7; Selma, Ala., March 9 
—14; Atlanta, March 16—18; Savannah, 
March 21—23; Jacksonville, Fla., March 26 
—-28; Charleston, 8. C., March 30 to April 
4; Columbia, 8. C., April 5—7; Norfolk, 
Va., April 9—11; Lynchburg, Va., April 
13—15; Charlotte, Va., April 16—18. 
They create a revivalistic interest every- 
where. 

The Methodist press, es pecially of the 
West, gives several columns weekly to 
revival items. The (entral Advocate, of 
St. Louis, gave in its issue of January 13th 
reports of conversions in Missouri, Kansas, 
and Southern Illinois, chiefly, which aggre- 
gate about 1,600. In the First Church, of 
St. Josepb, Mo., 106 persons have been re- 
ceived sizce Oct. 11th. In Wellington, 
Kan., there have been 125 conversions, and 
the revival is ‘‘but just beguo.” The 
Western Advocate, of Cincinnati, reported 
in a recent issue no fewer than 2,700 con- 
versions. At Los Angeles, Cal., revival 


‘meetings were in the fifth week, at last ac- 


counts, with 800 conversions. In the Con- 
nersville District, of Indiana, there have 
been over 500 conversions, of which 259 
were in Connersville. 





MR. MOODY IN CLEVELAND. 


BY G. R. LEAVITT, D.D. 





I nAve seen Mr. Moody in his evangelistic 
work three timesin Boston, and notably in 
the great campaign of 1877, which I had 
the privilege of reporting for Tuk INDEPEN- 
DENT, and once in my native city, Lowell, be- 
fore he had left his business and broken his 
connection with the Christian Associations, 
to do the full work of an evangelist. I 
have now seen him in another city, work 
ing under new conditions. Boston is re- 
garded as a difficult city for religious work 
—i.e., a specially difficult center; for all 
cities are difficult. Mr. Moody regards 
Boston as hard soil, compared with New 
York or Philadelphia, Edinburgh or Lon- 
don. It is. Cleveland also is a dif- 
ficult city. Mr. Moody regarded it as so 
difficult a field that be hesitated to enter it 
again after a campaign of ten weeks, sev- 
eral years ago, of whose result he has said, 
in his emphatic way, that it was a defeat. 
But he came again. It is worth while 
noticing some resemblances bet ween Cleve- 
land and Boston. The Western people 
speak of the reserve of Eastern people. In 
Cleveland even a New Englander cannot 
fail to notice what I cannot better char- 
acterize than an obtrusive, omnipresent 
element of Western reserve. Boston has 
the reputation of being satisfied with 
itself, with the three distinctions of 
birth, culture and wealth. These all help 
to make it impervious to religious convic- 
tions. Cleveland claims, with a fair title, 
all these shining distinctions. They pro- 
duce here, as in Boston, their natural re- 
sult —an evident complacency of mind, 
and a tendency toward imperviousness to 
convicting religious truth. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner has remarked of Cleveland 
people in his pleasant, sub-acid vein: ‘* The 
Clevelander is as free from all conceit as 
he is from the feeling that he is rich and 
increased in goods, and has need of 
nothing.” 

While it is perilous to deal in generali- 
zations in comparing and _ describing 
communities, the generalization now 
made will probably be accepted by intel- 
ligent people as correct, The conditions 





now mentioned made an evangelistic cam- 
paign, and especially a brief campaign, an 
effort to be well weighed, and carefully 
planned if undertaken. 

Boston is seriously affected by a grow- 
ing laxity of religious sentiment concern. 
ing social questions and the observance of 
the Sabbath. There is a great and grow- 
ing mass of people in the city and its sub- 
burbs who do not keep the Sabbath by 
church-going, or in any religious mauner. 
But Boston is a far more religious city, 
in respect to amusements, and the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day, than Cleve- 
land. This is simply stating a patent fact. 
In the hallin which the Moody Conven- 
tion was held, several mass meetings of 
citizens, irrespective of religious prefer- 
ences, were held during the month of No- 
vember and December, to arouse, and 
unite public sentiment, to protest against 
the (illegal) opening of liquor saloons on 
Sunday. In spite of this protest, and a 
public agitation, ia which every pulpit, 
including that of the Catholic Cathedral, 
and all the newsparers of the city were en- 
listed, the Common Conncil, by a large 
majority, voted to open the saloons. If 
the Aldermen had been men of higher 
principle we should not have suffered this 
serious blow at the observance of the Sab- 
bath day. 

Oa the other hand, Boston has a body of 
able and devoted ministers, and a great 
constituency of devoted religious people. 
This fact goes far to explain the success of 
Mr. Moody whenever he labors there. 

Cleveland also has a devoted body cf 
Christian ministers and of lay Caris- 
tians. In the preparations for the recent 
convention of three days, commencing 
on ‘Tuesday, Jan. 12th, and continuing 
through Friday, Jan. 15th, Mr. Moody 
and Mr. Sankey were surrounded by a 
large, devoted band of praying people. 
The move for a convention originated in 
the Union Ministers’ Meeting, and it has 
been very completely a union effort. If 
the co-operation of some denominations 
has been less noticeable, this is to be said, 
that all were satisfied. The hearty co-opera- 
tion of the Y. M. C. A., under the lead of 
its efficient secretary, was of great value in 
reaching and enlisting young men. 


Another favoring condition of ircaleu- 
lable importance was the work of Francis 
Murphy, which had been carried on with 
great zeal for the previous three months. 

The convention or mission was held in 
the Music Hall, which is one of the largest 
halls in America, and admirably complete 
in its appointments. It seats 5,000 persons. 

The session opened on Sunday evening 
with a general sermon addressed to Chris- 
tians. It was the old introductory sermon. 
which I have now beard three times, and 
had read before I heard it, upon ‘*t Work 
for Christ.” It amplified upon the place 
for small talents in the Church, with the 
usual illustrations, developed in the usual 
way, the offering of a ‘little goat’s hair,” 
the ram’s horns, the stones in David's 
sling, the two mites of the Jerusalem wid- 
ow. And I was as much interested as 
when I first heard it. He preached 
anhour; noone wearied. All hung upon his 
lips. Again I looked instinctively to the 
roof, as he told the story of the man born 
again at Capernaum. It was so graphic 
and homely; his deliverance of the matter 
was so genuine. The churches, of Cleve- 
land were stirred thatnight. There was no 
inquiry meeting. But many went home 
inquiring. There were great searchings of 
heart. The meetings of Wednesday were 
of such extraordinary interest that it was 
decided that day to continue the Conven- 
tion through Friday (the original plan was 
to close with Thursday). On Wednesday 
afternoon, the first inquiry meeting was 
held. The same building was filled. 
Two inquiry meetings a day were held 
ou Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. On 
Thursday afternoon 120 persons rose in the 
congregation to request prayers. The 
meetings of Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings at the hall were formen. There 
were meetings for women at the same time 
in the First Presbyterian Church. The 
spectacle of the hall, with the floor and 
two great galleries and platform packed 
with men, 4,500 by count, was such a one 
as I never saw before; one to be remem- 
bered forever. These evening services 





were of great power. It is ten years since 
I have heard Mr. Moody preach. His growth 
in exegetical accuracy, in energy, and 
in spiritual power is greater than I would 
have believed possible. The force of his 
mental movement within his peculiar range 
is beyond anytbing I ever heard. It is 
overwhelming. The characteristic of this 
movement is not natural, but spiritual 
force. The inquiry meeting of Wednesday 
evening was full. Scores of men com- 
mitted themselves on the Lord’s side. 

On Thursday evening the meeting opened 
with an opportunity for men who had ac- 
cepted Christ on that cvening to rise and 
say so. And over fifty stood and said: ‘‘I 
accept Christ.” They were of all classes. 
Many were Catholics. Not only were there 
many Catholics in the audiences, they were 
in the after-meetings, a.d gave as good 
tokens as any present of sound, intelligent 
conversion. Priests obtained tickets to 
the meetings. On Friday evening twenty 
inquirers went out into one anteroom, and 
thirty into another; and the number in 
the main room did not seem sensibly di- 
minished. This meeting did not close 
until after eleven o’clock. 

Thus ended this remarkable series of 
meetings, leaving the grave question to be 
met: ‘‘How shall they be followed up?” It 
is hoped that the united churches will make, 
at once, a thorough canvass of the city. A 
series of union evangelistic meetings may 
be held. It has been suggested that the 
way is open for a work of several weeks in 
the autumn. At present there is a hopeful 
outiook for a general revival in Cleveland. 
May it be soon. And may it extend 
through all the region of Northern Ohio. 
For such a work, deep and thorough, will 
alone settle the labor question, the Sunday 
question, and all the ethical questions so 
pressing for solution in our great Cities, 
East and West. 

CLEVELAND, Jan. léth, 1886, 


a a — 


....An impcrtant meeting was held in this city, 
last week, of representatives of the Foreign Mire 
sion Boards of the presbyterially-governed 
Churches of the United States and Canada. The 
B.lfast meeting of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches appointed a committee for America, to 
promote co-operation in the foreign field, It 
was regarded as an evil needing correction, that 
the historical divisions between denominations 
at home should be perpetux.ted in mission fields, 
and it was desired that the Foreign Boards of 
the various Churches should provide for union, 
The reports and discussions in the Belfast Coun- 
cil developed a very strong drift and unanimous 
desire for larger and more practical union and 
co-operation in the conduet of foreign mission- 
ary work, by all the branches of the family of 
Reformed Churches tnat were represented in 
the Alliance. Encouraged by the action and 
results of such union iu China, Japan, South 
Africa, Trinidad and New Hebrides, and real- 
izing the importance of helpirg forward the 
self-development, self-support and self-govern- 
ment of all the mission churches that are capable 
of such autonomy, the Council unanimously 
and by a rising vote, appointed a large special 
committee, consisting of fourteen European and 
thirteen American members, to consider the 
subject and forward its success. Of the Ameri- 
can Committee, E. Kempshall, D.D., is chair- 
man, and Dr.W. J. R. Taylor, secretary. They 
called the Leeting in this city on Tuesday, 
of last week. Although there was nota large 
audience present, the various Churches of the 
Un ited States and Canada were mostly repre- 
sented, except the United Presbyierian, and ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Houston, of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, Dr. Chamber- 
lain, of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, Dr. 
Ellinwood and Dr. Happer, of the Northern 
Presbyterian Church, and others. The senti- 
ment was most pronounced in favor of organic 
union in foreign missions, and it was made evi- 
dent that any Boards that have hitherto held 
back are now ready to forward the movement 
for unity. We publish elsewhere the address 
of Dr. Chamberlain in full. 


The Commission appointed by the United 
Brethren General Conference to revise the Con- 
fession of Faith and Constituticn of the Church, 
has agreed upon an amended Confession and Con- 
stitution, and has published its report, which 
includes a draft of the Confession and Constitu- 
tion as amended. The Confession contains 
several articles which are eniirely new, and is 
systematically arranged with numbers and 
titles. The first three,on the Trinity, creation 
and Jesus Christ, are little changed ; the fourth 
article, on the Holy Ghost, is vastly improved by 
the insertion of the words: ‘“‘ That he convinces 
the world of sin, of righteousness and of judg- 
ment;” The article on the ** Church” is recon- 
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stracted, and is in substance, the definition 
geually given in Evangelicalcreeds. The article 
on the Scriptures, declares that the Bible rev eals 
jnstead of ‘‘contains,” as formerly, the only 
true way to salvation. The article on the Sacra- 
ment is shortened and improved. Article VI{L isa 
faller expression on the subject of Depravity than 
the old Confession contained. ‘‘ Justification,’ 
“Regeneration and Adoption,” ‘‘Sanctifica- 
tion,” “ the Christian Sabbath ” and * the Future 
State” are all new articles, except the first 
pamed, which was only touched upon in a clause 
in the article on the Scriptures in the old Con- 
fession. The Constitution as amended provides 
for lay representatives in the General Confer- 
ence, and also for the submission of constitu” 
tional amendments. The amended documents 
must be submitted to the vote of the Church. 
The bishops issue an address to the Church to 
accompany the report, in which they say: 

«your Commission found it no easy task to ana- 
lyze, reconstruct, and formulate a Confession of 
Faith and Constitution that in every respect would 
be as broad as the Word of God, and at the sam® 
time be acceptable to you. The Commission also 
was deep!y conscious of the fact that a Confession 
of Faith and Constitution less broad or broader than 
the divine Word, would be unworthy of the indorse- 
ment of the Church, much less receive the divine 
approval.” 


..-The first Roman Catholic Plenary Council 
for Australia has been held under the presidency 
of Cardinal Moran, sixteen bishops, and many 
other ecclesiastical dignitaries being present. 
The Pilot says of the proceedings : 

“The Council lasted a fortnight. The subjects 
under discussion and the chauges proposed, have 
reference, in view of the fact that Australia has re- 
ligiously outgrown the missionary state, to conform- 
ing her internal policy to that of the Church in older 
Jands. The disciplinary changes, etc., likely to re- 
sult from this Plenary Council, will, it is said, be 
similar to those already effected by the Jate Plenary 
Council of Baltimore for the United States.” 


..The Fulton Street daily noon prayer-meet- 
ing, of New York, has twenty-eight years of his- 
tory behind it. There is no evidence of a lack 
of interest in it among business men, 








Hews of the Week, 


WASHINGTON. 


..The sudden death of Miss Katherine 
Bayard, the eldest daughter of the Secretary of 
State, occurred on Saturday last. She received 
the guests at the reception given at her house 
on Friday night, and caught cold from the 
draughts of air through the hall and open door, 
At noon on Saturday, one of her younger sisters 
went to her room to call her to breakfast. She 
was found dead, but was thought at first to be 
unconscious or in a faint. The house was 
alarmed, and physicians were sent for, who 
work<d two hours over her inanimate body, try- 
ing to restore life with the galvanic battery and 
every available method. The cause of her death 
was heart disease. The President and Cabinet 
peid respect to Miss Bayard’s memory by can- 
celling society engagements for this week. Her 
remains were taken to Wilmington on Monday. 


. Land Commissioner Sparks, on Jan. 12th, 
promulgated an important decision affecting 
the claims of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company to a grant of land between a point on 
the Columbia River, near Portland, Oregon, 
and Tacoma, on Puget Sound, in Washington 
Territory. This decision affects the odd num- 
bered sections of land, eighty miles in width, 
for a distance of 106 miles, aggregating some 
two and a balf million acres, estimated to be 
worth $25,000,000. The claim of the railroad 
company to these lands has long been disputed 
by settlers, large numbers of whom are in occu- 
pation, claiming the right to enter under the 
Public Land iaws. ‘The railroad company will 
carry the case to the Secretary of the Interior. 


... Tbe House, on Jan. 15th, passed the Presi- 
dential Succession bill. All the amendments pro- 
posed were rejected by a strict party vote. The 
bill then passed—yeas 183, nays77 -precisely as 
itcame from the Senate. The negative vote 
was cast by Repubiicans, and by Messrs. 
Bennett, of North Carolina, and Green, of New 
Jersey, Democrats. In case of the removal or 
death of both the President and Vice-President, 
the bill provides that the succession shall fall to 
the members of the Cabinet, as follows: The 
Secretary of State, of the Treasury, of War, the 
Attorney-General, the Po:tmaster General, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


..-Mr. Harrison reported favorably on Jan. 
llth, from the Committee on Territories, an 
original bill to admit Dakota and provide for the 
organization of the Verritory of Lincoln, The 
main proposition of the bill is that the proceed- 
ings taken by the people of that part of the pres- 
ent Territory of Dakota lying south of the forty- 
sixth parallel of north latitude, which resulted 
in the adoption of a constitution by a popular 
vote on the 3d day of November, 1885, shall be 
accepted and ratified by Congress and the State 


of Dakota be admitted to the Union upon an 
equal footing with the other states. 


...-Mr. Curtin, of Pennsylvania, on the 13th 
resigned the Chairmanship of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. The resignation of Mr. 
Curtin devolves the duties of the position upon 
Mr. Miller, of Texas, who will be entitled to hold 
it permanently unless the committee elect some 
other one of its members to preside over its 
deliberations, as it is authorized to do by the 
rule of the House. 


. Secretary Lamar has sent to the Attorney 
General acommunication expressing his opinion 
that a suit should be brought in the name of the 
United States to test the validity of Bell’s 
original telephone patent. 





DOMESTIC. 


..The British freight steamship ‘‘ Hylton 
Castle,” which left this port for Rouen, with a 
cargo of graip, on Jan. 8th, foundered 
about fifteen miles south of the Fire Island 
ight at 10 o’clock on Jan. 11th. The telegraph 
perator at the Fire Island Lighthouse was 
watching for an incoming steamer about four 
o’clock when he discovered a small, white 
boat about five miles off, and approaching the 
shore. It contained ten men. As the strange 
boat struggled toward the shore the boat of the 
life-saving station near by put out to meet it. 
The white boat was finally brought through 
the surf by the life-savers, and its occupants 
effected a landing five miles east of the tele- 
graph station. They stated that they belonged 
to the ** Hylton Castle,” which had foundered 
that morning. She had been caught in the re- 
cent violent gales and had sprunga leak. All 
efforts to keep her afloat long enough to get 
back to port proved of no avail. The crew 
abandoned the vessel in two boats shortly be- 
fore she went down. Captain Colvin com- 
manded one boat and had with him eleven men, 
The other boat was commanded by the mate, 
who took nine men. This was the boat which 
reached Fire Island. The boat containing 
twelve men was picked up by a fishing smack. 


..Jobn Jacob Astor has promised to give 
25,000 to the building fund of the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association, on condition 
that an equal amount in addition to that al- 
ready secured shall be raised by February Ist, 
The following were the largest contributions be- 
fore Mr. Asior’s offer: J. J, Astor, $5,000; the 
Misses Cockroft, $5,000; Mrs. W. H. Vander- 
bilt, $5,000 ; Miss O. E. P. Stokes, $5,000 ; Miss 
Caroline P. Stokes, $5,000; D. Willis uvames, 
$2,500; James Talcott, $2,500; Mrs. Wm. E. 
Dodge, $2,500; O. B. Jennings, $1,000; Mrs. J. 
D. Rockefellar, $1,000; J. D. Archbold, $1,000; 
Benjamin Brewster, $1,000 ; D. O. Mills, $1,000 ; 
Mrs. J. J. Astor, $1,000; ‘“‘A Friend, through 
Miss Cunningham, $1,000; Andrew Carnegie, 
$1,000 ; Miss Catherine Wolfe, $1,000 ; Mrs. Ait- 
ken, $1,000; R. Fulton Cutting, $1,000 ; John 8. 
Kennedy, $1,000; William A. Wheelock, $500; 
J. H. Cornell, $500; Henry Davison, $500; D. 
H. McAipin, #500, and Mrs. D. H. McAlpin, 
500. 


..The Ohio State Senate and House met in 
joint session at noon on Jan. 13th, and elected 
John Sherman to the United States Senate. It 
required 74 votes to elect. Sherman received 
84 votes, and Allan G. Thurman 62. The 
House of Representatives on Jan. 12th, removed 
nine of the Cincinnati D-mocrats, and gave their 
seatst o Republicans. 


..At a caucus of the Democratic members 
of the Maryland Legislature, held on January 
13th, Henry Lloyd, ef Dorchester County, was 
nominated for Governor to fill the unexpired 
term of Robert M. McLane, and Arthur P. Gor- 
man was unanimously chosen to succeed him- 
self as United States Senator. There was little 
or no opposition to the election of either. 


FOREIGN, 


--On the opening of Parliament on Jan. 
12th, the Rt. Hon. A. W. Peel was re-elected 
Speaker without opposition. There was a crush 
of members offering thenselves io take the oath 
onthe meeting of the House of Commons on 
Jan. 13th. They were sworn in in batches. 
Among the crowd was Mr. Bradlaugh. who cor- 
dially shook hands with the Speaker. Mr. Peel, 
before the swearing in of members began, said it 
was his duty to inform the House that he had 
received a letter from Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Con- 
servative leader of the House of Commons, 
regarding Mr. Bradlaugh, and giving a _his- 
torical retrospect of the latter's case, which, 
Mr. Peel said, need not be read, The latter also 
said that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach thought that 
Mr. Bradlaugh should not be allowed to take 


the oath without the House being afforded a 
chance of expressing an opinion on the subject, 
He believed that the House, when fully con- 
stituted, would decline to sanction the adminis- 


said that he was unable to recognize anything 
done by a previous Parliament in regard 
to the case of Mr. Bradlaugh, and he (the 
Speaker) was powerless to prevent him from 
taking the oath. He could take the oath aud 
take the risks of the law if any were involved, 
It is stated that Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues have become reconciled ; that Earls 
Spencer and Granville, the Earl of Derby, the 
Marquis of Hartington, and Sir William Vernon- 
Harcourt have all given their assent to a course 
of tactics suggested by Mr. Gladstone, and that 
the ex-Premuer will take the first chance to over- 
throw the Conservative Government. Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, the Commissioner to Egypt, 
has been recalled. His mission is believed to 
have been without result. 


..-[t was reported on January 11th, that the 
German war-ship, ‘‘ Albatross ” had seized the 
island of Samoa in the Pacific ocean, and that 
the resident British and American consuls had 
entered a formal protest. Count von Hatzfeldt, 
the German Ambassador, had an interview, on 
January 14th, with the Marquis of Salisbury, 
concerning the reported seizure of Samoa by 
Germany. The Ambassador said he had been 
instructed by Prince Bismarck to assure 
Lord Salisbury that Germany would neither 
annex Samoa nor permanently interfere with 
the government of the islands. The action of 
the war-ship was explained as a protection tothe 
rights of German residents. The Secretary of 
the Navy at Washington has directed that a 
vessel of the Pacific station be sent to the Sa- 
moan Islands, 


A fight has taken place between a body of 
Russian troopsand 6,000 Shohsovale, who were 
crossing the Persian frontier to winter in Rus- 
sian Moghan. Eighty Shohsovals and seven- 
teen Cossacks were killed in the battle, and 
large numbers were wounded. The Russian com- 
mander has asked for reinforcements, The 
Persian Government is said to fear a Russian in- 
vasion of Khorassan. 


..Greece has declined to disarm. Prince 
Nikita, of Montenegro, has gone to Constanti- 
nople to protest against the Bulgarian union 
and to demand an extension of the territory of 
Montenegro, The Greek Ministry threatened to 
the King that they would resign unless he as- 
sented to an alliance with Servia and the main- 
tenance of the army on a war footing. 


.-The volcanos of Cotopaxi and Tungur- 
agua, in Sonth America, are reported to be ina 
state of violent eruption. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


A LIFE POLICY WHICH WILL 
Satisfy Exverybody. 
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Insurance Co.. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


No Burdensome Conditions or Restrictions. 


OF ANY LIBERAL POL- 
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WHY NOT AT HOME ALSO? 


WE publish elsewhere Dr. Chamberlain’s 
fine address in favor of co-operation be- 
tween the various Presbyterian Missionary 
Societies, on the basis of absolute union of 
the converts in the mission fields into their 
own national Churches, which shall know 
nothing of the melancholy and culpable 
divisions which separate the Churches of 
Christ at home. The meeting held in this 
city last week, under the direction of the 
Committee of the Pan-Presbyterian Council 
at Belfast, will do much to help forward 
this good work. 

While no plan or conclusion was agreed 
upon at the meeting last week, yet it was 
a great deal that the chief Presbyterian 
Churches were represented (except the 
United Presbyterian), and no dissent was 
expressed from the proposition fur organic 
union in each mission country. Dr. Cham- 
berlain, representing the (Dutch) Reformed 
Board, and Dr. Houston, representing the 
Southern Presbyterian, depicted in strong 
colors, the great loss that comes, in India, 
for example, from thirteen Presbyterian 
societies, working all separately, each with 
its own schools and little college and print- 
ing prees, and presenting the aspect of riv- 
alry where there should be absolute union. 
They asked with all possible and reiterated 
emphasis: Why isthis waste? Why must 
this be? 

To this demand for a reason only one an- 
swer can be given—that there is no good 
reason. It is all, all wrong. Things have 
grown up wrong, they have continued 
wrong, and will continue wrong until the 
Churches begin to see the evil, Jt is not 





pecessary ; forin two important fields jt has 








now been proved that union is perfectly 
practicable. 

We gave, two weeks ago, an account of 
the distinguished success of this union in 
Japan. There all the Presbyterian missions, 
English and American, have joined in a sin- 
gle body. The natives of all these Churches 
know no difference between them. The 
missionaries of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Boards are members of the same 
native presbyteries with each other, and 
with the native pastors. They have left 
behind them all their Scotch and Dutch and 
American and English, and are all one 
Japanese body in Christ. This is beautiful; 
for it is Christian. On a smaller scale the 
same is true in Amoy, where the English 
Presbyterians and the American (Dutch) 
Reformed missionaries, with their native 
Chinese churches have formed a single 
presbytery, or classis (the word is one in 
Chinese, but it is translated aifferently 
into English, according to which mission 
board is making itsreport). It has worked 
admirably, and quite without friciion. 
Here are two proofs that the thing is quite 
feasible. 

Now what has been done in Amoy and 
Japan can be done on a grand scale in 
India, in China, in Mexico. Take thelatter 
country. The greatest hindrance there is 
the charge constantly made that yours is 
a foreign Church, in the interest of the 
United States. Both Northern and South- 
ern Presbyterians have prosperous missions 
there, and they endeavor as best they can to 
parry this charge. In the Presbytery of the 
Northern Church in Mexico, the mission- 
aries are in a minority, while the Southern 
Presbyterian missionaries keep out of the 
presbyteries altogether, thus trying to 
prove that the Church there is purely Mex- 
ican. Why should they not have the same 
policy? Why should they not be in formal 
union, and so double their strength? We 
say again that there is no reason. It can 
and must be done. The converts will 
thereby gain immensely in self-respect and 
influence. 

After Dr. Houston and Dr. Chamberlain 
had again and again repeated the question 
‘Why not?” Dr. Happer, of China, offered 
a reply: He said: We do not unite in China 
and India because you do not do it here at 
home. You cannot, said he, expect the 
stream to rise higher than the fountain. 
That was a blow between the eyes, and it 
exposed the weakness and the shame of 
American Christendom. 

But while we are very clear that such 
union is a chief duty at home, we do expect 
the stream to rise higher than the fountain; 
we expect the children to teach the 
parents. It is easier for us to see the duty 
atroad than at home. Union will come 
there first, pressed forward by the admir- 
able influence of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches. But whenit hascome there the 
soleciam of rejecting it at home will become 
patent toall. In this family of Churches 
there are unions that must come, that Chris- 
tianity decrees shall come very soon. One 
projected union among the Scotch Ameri- 
can Churches is now in process of accom- 
plishment. It is a few older men that are 
holding back the union between the North- 
ern, Southern, Cumberland Presbyterian 
and Reformed Dutch Churches. Let those 
that wish the union speak out. Let the 
fountain rise, as well as the stream! 


— 


CONTINUE IN PRAYER. 


Aw old divine has said cf prayer; in rela- 
tion to other graces, that it is as bread and 
salt is to other articles of food. We may 
dispense at times with meats and pastries, 
but bread and salt we must have. It is 
possible for a Christian to go for days with- 
out exercising many graces, but he cannot 
go long prayerless without losing spiritual 
life. Prayer is that way of communion 
with God, along the line of which our 
hearts go out to him and back on thesame 
line come the open-handed blessings of 
our Heavenly Father. Prayer is the ship 
of commerce between the soul and Heaven. 
God is our base of supplies, and prayer is 
our convoy train. Without prayer we 
cease to be Christians, No doubt every 
backslider will agree that his first defec- 
tion from God was atthe closet, and that 
his apostasy might truly be summed up 
in one word; ‘‘prayerjessness.” 














The duty of prayer is constantly enjoined 
upon us. Under the Old Testament econ- 
omy it was a continual sacrifice. Morn- 
ing and evening the sacrifice of prayer was 
celebrated. It was the habit of all the 
Old Testament saints; it is the enjoined 
duty of all the New Testament believers. 
There are many errors crept into the hearts 
of God’s people relative to prayer. We 
even know some who affect to be able to 
dispense with prayer altogether, except so 
far as they say their whole life is a prayer. 
They never ask for anything, because, they 
say, God knows what they need, and will 
provide without their asking; and they are 
willing to abide his voluntary goodness to 
them and be content with such things as 
he sends. This, after all, isa sort of prayer; 
perhaps in the high sense of it is the very 
spirit and attitude of prayer; but it does 
not meet the New Testament injunction as 
to prayer. 

Let us call to mind some of the sayings 
and exhortations of the Scriptures. Jesus 
says: ‘*Men ought always to pray and not 
to faint.” Jesus himself was a man of 
prayer—praying often, and continuing all 
night, sometimes, in prayer to bis Father 
in Heaven. He taught his disciples how 
to pray, giving them a model both as to 
spiritand scope. He has warned and en- 
joined us to ‘‘ watch and pray,” lest in the 
absence of these graces and the exercise of 
them we ‘‘fall into temptation.” The apos- 
tles give us repeated injunctions on this 
subject. ‘‘In everything by prayer,” we 
are to ‘‘make our requests unto God.” 
‘“‘ Praying always with all prayer and sup- 
plication in the Spirit.” ‘Pray for all 
men.” ‘* Pray for me.” ‘Pray for the 
brethren.” Paul was a man of prayer, re- 
membering his brethren and the churches 
daily and constantly in his prayer, having 
continual sorrow and great heaviness of 
heart which he relieved in prayer. Now 
these ancient worthies,and much more our 
Lord Jesus himself, had such knowledge of 
God, such assurance of his love, and confi- 
dence in his purpose, that,if any might have 
been ableto dispense with prayer, surely 
these might; but, on the contrary, we find 
that the closer and nearer they walked and 
lived with God, the more their lives were 
characterized by prayer. 


If we consider how many things we are 
bidden to pray for, it will not be a matter 
of surprise that we must needs be constant 
and continually in prayer. Ourown needs, 
spiritual and temporal, are a pressing quan- 
tity. Then we have our children, our 
wives, and our husbands, and all the mem- 
bers of our households to pray for. Alas, 
how many of them are strangers to God. 
And can we go from day to day and not 
make prayer to God for them continually. 
Then there are friends and relatives for 
whom we are to pray. God had enjoined 
that we pray for allmen. The Church must 
be prayed for; and—wonderful thought !— 
we are even enjoined to make prayer for the 
Lord Jesus Christ. By this the Psalmist 
(Ixxii, 15) means, no doubt, that the prayers 
of God’s people shall be continually offered 
for the fulfillment of the covenant promises 
made to our Lord. Surely this is a case in 
which, if at any point we might cease to 
pray, we might cease here. Does God wait 
for us to pray before he will fulfill promises 
made to his dear Son? And yet God hath 
said: ‘I will be inquired of concerning” 
the things I have promised. Prayer is not 
to induce God, but to train us into depend- 
ence and to bring us into spiritual sympa- 
thy. 

Our prayers are based on promises made 
by our gracious God. He delights to have 
us plead them. To continue in prayer un- 
til they are fulfilled is the highest honor 
which we can bestow upon him. Luther 
used to say: ‘‘1f I can find a clear promise 
with which to plead my cause, I can put 
God into a corner.” This he said not irrey- 
erently, for he knew that God had set his 
word, ‘above all his name,” and estab- 
lished it in the heavens. We heard a wife 
say once: ‘‘I wish my husband would make 
me a regular allowance,so that I would not 
have to ask him for money whenever I 
want a dollar.” Said another,to whom the 
remark was made: *‘] would not have an 
allowance for anything. In the first 
place, I delight to go to my husband for 
everything. I love the feeling of de- 
pendence upon him, Besides I am 











sure that I get twice as much by going 
to him whenever I want anything, as | 
would if I had a hard and fast allowance.” 
Whichever is the best way as between hus. 
band and wife we must leave them to de. 
cide for themselves; but we are sure that 
it is good for us that God bas depended if 
not all, at least his best blessings, upon 
prayer. We fear that many of us would 
know little of the Giver if tbe gifts came 
without our asking. 


Prayer is not always petition. It is 
sometimes, and ought to be oftener, thanks. 
giving. It is sometimes confession. It is 
sometimes adoration. It is often an uttered 
and unutterable communion. That is a 
beautiful illustration of one phase of prayer 
—the communion pbase—which is related 
of the little girl of a bard-worked and 
somewhat nervous clergyman, who could 
only compose to advantage when he was 
absolutely alone and undisturbed. One 
day he thoughtlessly left his study door 
unlocked, and his little, three-year-old child 
softly opened the door and cameiv. The 
minister was disturbed, and a little im- 
patiently lifted up his face to the face of 
his child, and asked: ‘‘ My child, what do 
you want?” ‘‘ Nothing, papa.” ‘* Then 
what did you come in here for?” ‘ Just 
because I wanted to be with you,” was 
the reply, and the little one sat down quiet- 
ly on the floor, and said not a word. Sure- 
ly that is a form of prayer that we need to 
cultivate in this busy day of ours. To 
come into his presence and wait before 
him, wanting nothing but to be with him— 
how such an hour now and again would 
rest us. We have a friend, not a Christian, 
who leaves his business place down-town, 
now and again, especially when he is be- 
ing particularly burdened with care, and 
rides up to the great Catholic Cathedral 
on Fifth Ave., where he sits down for an 
hour,and then goes back again to business. 
He says: ‘It is so quiet there, it rests 
and quiets me.” How much more might 
we find a sweet and quiet resting -place for 
our weary and tired souls and bodies, by 
just resting in the Lord, sitting without 
petition at his feet, or as John, leaning our 
heads upon his bosom. 





COME DOWN TO YOUR AUDIENCE. 


IF aman wants to persuade another to 
engage in any important scheme, he sits 
down beside him and talks with him. He 
does not stand over him and orate and be- 
rate; he speaks quietly and persuasively 
to him, in a conversational and confiden- 
tial tone, showing to his reason how rea- 
sonable is the scheme, and how well it 
will be to engage in it. 

There are two styles of preachers—those 
that stand above their audience and those 
that stand beside them. The one makes 
himself a master, and the other, a confi- 
dant. One imposes instruction and direc- 
tion, like a little god; the other persuades, 
knowing that he also is but a man. 

We have noticed that the young preacher 
almost always begins with a tone andin a 
manner that is magisterial and authorita- 
tive. He knows more than he will by-and- 
by, and he feels that people ought to ac- 
cept his superior wisdom. It has lately 
come to him in the instruction he has re- 
ceived, and he imagines that it is some- 
thing specially and peculiarly his own, 
which he can lay down to his less instructed 
hearers with 4 certain authority requiring 
their attention. Let him learn a lesson 
from the insurance agent or the book 
agent. 

Religion is the matter of supremest im- 
portance toman. Men are willing gener- 
ally to talk about it and think about it. 
But religion is the most purely personal 
matter in the world. It is something that 
no one man can impose upon any other 
man. A man must do his own repenting, 
and hisown helieving, and offer his own 
consecration, in his own time, in his own 
way, for his own reasons. It is every man’s 
duty, but every man must do it himself; 
and every man somewhat resents the air 
of superior authority which a preacher 
may assume. He wants reason and per- 
suasion, not dictation and authority. 

** Come, let us reason together,” says the 
divine wisdom to man. ‘The preacher ¢ay 
do no better, His business is not+oQ reasoy 
at men, but with them. In the pulpit, the 
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preacher cannot make his address personal’ 
as he could if sitting down by a man’s side; 
but he should come as near to the effect of 
such personal conversation as he can. Let 
him seem to be putting himself into con- 
fidential relations with his hearers, talking 
to them, hearing and anticipating their 
objections, meeting their inquiries, treat 
ing them as on the same plane with him- 
self, trying to encourage and persuade 
them to do what their own good reason 
and conscience approve. It is not wholly 
a matter of words, but of tone and manner, 
by which the speaker puts himself into 
fellowship with his hearers. He may rise 
at times to passion and eloquence, but as 
one might do it in talking with a few 
friends. 

This is a very simple and primary lesson; 
but we know ministers whom it took years 
to learn it, and when learned, it wasa great 
discovery to them and a great delight to 
their hearers. 


THE CASE OF MADAGASCAR. 


Tue Madagascar and Tonquin enter- 
prises have overthrown two French minis- 
tries, and the end isnot yet. The attempt 
to save the Brisson cabinet by an oppor- 
tune report of the conclusion of a treaty of 
peace with the Malagasy government 
proved to bea failure. It wasa desperate, 
despicable attempt to deceive the people 
cf France, and has only added to the 
ignominy of the defcat of the ministry. 
The terms of the alleged treaty weré wholly 
ia France’s favor, and the French were not 
only to have a large war indemnity for the 
damage they had done to the property of 
the natives and the expense they had put 
the Queen's Government to in defending 
the country against aggression, but were 
to have a protectorate over the island. 
Why the Hovas should have accepted such 
terms, after so long and successful a re- 
sistance to the French arms, these suspi- 
cious dispatches did not say. There had 
been no previous reports of French victo- 
ries, and no indication that the Hovas were 
in despair. The report was, therefore, 
regarded as of doubtful character, and the 
Brisson government went down. Such 
unexpected tidings, at the very moment 
when the fate of the ministry was trembling 
in the balance, and at the end of a series of 
disasters both in Madagascar and Tonquin, 
could not save a wicked and futile colonial 
policy from just condemnation. 

Siuce the dubious dispatches were pub- 
lished with such a flourish, news has come 
from the capital of Madagascar, which not 
only confirms the impression that no treaty 
favorable to France has been concluded, 
but gives ground for the suspicion that the 
peace dispatches were manufactured to 
cover French defeats, and avert not only 
the fall of the ministry, but the rejection 
of the Madagascar and Tonquin credits in 
the French Budget. We have received 
copies of the Madagascar Times, which 
give accounts of two splendid victories 
over the French forces. One took place in 
September, just after Admiral Miot had 
received reinforcements at Tamatave. A 
battle was opened on the Hova camp, and 
3,000 foot soldiers and three troops of 
horsemen advanced against the native 
force. The battle raged seven hours, and 
the French, after heavy loss, were obliged 
to retire without having 2o much as 
reached the Hova earthworks. The sec- 
ond victory was the result of a fine piece 
of strategy on the part of the Hovas, by 
which they surprised a town of the Saka- 
lava, the French allies, and burned it. A 
body of 250 French and native troops were 
sent to intercept the Hovas, but were met 
in so spirited a manner thst their retire- 
ment became a rout. Forty of the enemy 
were left dead on the field. A letter to us 
from Antananarivo says of the fight at Tam- 
atave: 

A report has reached us from a trustworthy 
source, that the French lost 210 killed and 
wounded, while the Hovas had only five killed 
and sixteen wounded. The engagement wasa 
hot one, and has settled the question whether 
the Hovas can fight. 

The Hovas who won the second victory 
were receiyed jn the capital with great 
demonstrations of rejoicing. 

Jt does not seem probable that the Hovas 
would surrender everything after such en, 

couraging yictories as these, They are ! 











doubtless anxious for peace; for they love 
the arts of civilization better than the glory 
of arms, and they offered, in 1882, a sum of 
money to France and to remove the forts 
from the northwest coast on condition that 
France agree not to take possession, but 
they have resolutely declined to surrender 
an inch of territory. The latest reports in- 
dicate that if peace has been concluded, it 
has been obtained on terms satisfactory to 
the Hovas. 

On the last Sunday in September the an- 
niversary of the Sunday-schools in Mada- 
gascar was observed in Antananarivo. The 
Queen graced the occasion with her pres- 
ence, and a native minister preached the 
sermon. Says one who was present: 

‘“‘ The language he employed and the prayers 
offered would have done credit to an English 
gathering on such an occasion. The English 
word ‘civilization’ often occurred in the 
preacher's remarks, While one part of the peo- 
ple was thus peacefully employed in support of 
the civilizing influence of Christianity, it was 
painful to think that another portion—with 
blood-begrimed faces—were using their weapons 
in defense of their country against the more than 
inexcusable attack of a civilized nation.” 

The reducing of his little nation of earn- 
est Christians to a state of vassalage, is 
what Mr. Ferry characterized, last July, in 
the French Chambers, as the ‘‘ most patri- 
otic of national enterprises!” The rest of 
the world calis it, in plain terms, a crime. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
SENATE. 


Presipenr CLEVELAND, during the recess 
of the Senate, has suspended several persons 
from office before the expiration of the 
terms fur which they were appointed, and 
filled the vacancies thus created by tem- 
porary appointments. Is the President 
bound, upon sending the names of these 
temporary appointees to the Senate for 
confirmation, to assign the veasons for the 
removals which made the vacancies thus 
filled? We understand that some Republi- 
can and also some Democratic senators 
answer this question in the affirmative, and 
intend to insist upon the reasons for re- 
movals, and if the President refuses to give 
them, then to vote against the confirma- 
tion of the appointees in question. 

The Tenure of Office law, as originally 
enacted, required the reasons for removals 
to be given in such cases. But when Gen- 
eral Grant became President, this provision 
of the law was abolished. Section 1,768 
of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States gives the law, as amended by the 
Act of March 5th, 1869; and in this Section 
there is no requirement that the President 
should give reasons for any suspension 
from office during the recess of the Senate. 
The demand for such reasons would, there- 
fore, be without any authority of law. We 
believe that the President has, and ought 
to have, the right of removal from office, 
as a natural and proper incident of his ap- 
pointing power, except where the Consti- 
tution makes the incumbency permanent. 
He is responsible for the executive admin- 
istration of the Government, and ought to 
have the power of removing officers who 
were appointed under his authority, with- 
out consulting the Senate upon the ques- 
tion. 

We hope the President, as an act of cour- 
tesy, will respect the wishes of the Senate, 
by furnishing such information in regard 
to his appointments and dismissals as may 
be called for; and, at the same time we 
hope the Senate will not, at any time, de- 
mand such information as really a matter 
of right. There may be many cases where 
the Senate cannot conscientiously confirm 
the appointments of the President without 
further information than they have. It 
would be a great wrong on the part of the 
Senate to fill the place of a good, experi- 
enced man, by confirming the appointment 
of one who is not, according to the facts 
before the Senate at the time, competent 
to fill the place. Possibly, also, the man 
dismissed may not be all that he is re- 
puted to be; in which case the Senate 
should, updoubtedly, have the facts, 
and to withhold them would be unjustifi- 
able, The President has made mistakes, 
gnd may make them again, The Senate is 
likely alsq to dg the same, Roth the Presi- 
dent and the Senate, in the swern perform; 
ance of duty, ehould act always op existing 








facts, if they can possibly be procured. 
There should be a friendly competition on 
both sides, in seeking earnestly the public 
good. The Senate may, very properly, re- 
fuse to act in the dark, and should always 
refuse to do so when, by its action, it is 
honestly believed that injustice will be 
done in any quarter. and the public service 
damaged thereby. 
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BURMAH AND THE BAPTISTS. 


Tue Baptists are anxious to enter the 
new and inviting fleld which the fal! of 
King Thebaw has opened to them, and we 
hope Baptist Churches will respond at 
once to the appeals for the necessary funds. 
The men are ready or can be found, 
and cannot be put in the field too soon. 
An effort was made a few years ago to es- 
tablish a mission in Bhamo, on the Chinese 
border, bit political disturbances inter- 
rupted and finally broke it up. This is an 
important point for missionary operations, 
not only for the opportunity it gives to 
reach the Shans, Ka-chins and other tribes 
of Northern Burmah, but for the sake of 
the thousands of Chinese from the South- 
western provinces of China, who are com- 
ing and going on commercial business. It 
will be much more convenient to reach 
that part of Chiaa by the Irrawaddy and 
across Burmese territory than by the long 
and tedious journey from the Chinese 
coast. 

The Baptists are weil prepared for the 
occupation of Northern Burmah. Their 
missions is British Burmah have been won- 
derfully successful. Bassein and Rangoon 
and Toungu and Henthada and Prome are 
centers of Christianity, with churches and 
schools and associations supported and 
conducted largely by native Christians. 
Thousands of the heathen have become 
earnest Christians, anxious not only for 
their own salvation, but for the salvation of 
their heathen countrymen, not only in the 
peninsula but in the large kingdom over 
which, until a few weeks ago, Thebaw was 
set in monstrous misrule. It must be that 
many native preachers are fitted to under- 
take mission work in Mandalay, Bhamo 
and other centers, if they were sent, and 
they could be sent, with a large force of 
American missionaries, but for one little 
difficulty—money. If the salvation of 
Upper Burmah turned on the fact of its 
accessibility, the character of its people or 
climate, or the supply of suitable mission- 
aries, the Baptist Churches might feel 
justified in waiting for an _ indication 
of Providence; but when every obstacle 
is out of the way and the only thing 
necessary is that they should pay 
the bills, upon what or whom can they 
shift the responsibility? Brethren, if the 
question of the speedy evangelization of 
this body of heathen is simply a question 
of dollars and cents, are you willing to 
keep back the price? Will you not at 
once place a special fund in the hands of 
the secretaries of the American Baptist 
Union for the conquest of Burmah? 

Christianity has a marvelous opportuni- 
ty in Southeastern Asia. Siam is receiving 
the Gospel at the hands of Presbyterian 
and Baptist missionaries with a readiness 
that promises large results in the near fu- 
fure, and Upper Burmah is ripe for the 
evangelist. If the Church of Christ seizes 
the opprtunity the year 1900 may have a 
glorious history to give of the progress of 
the Gospel in Indo-China. 


A GRAND WORD FOR UNION. 


WE said, some time ago, that, if the prop- 
osition were introduced for a union of the 
Free Baptists and Congregationalists into 
one body, the existing Congregational 
Churches being at liberty to retain their 
practice, and the Free Baptists to retain 
theirs, equal liberty and tolerance being 
permitted, the next Congregational Coun- 
cil would indorse the proposal with en- 
thusiasm. The Morning Star, the excel- 
lent organ of the Free Baptists, doubted 
our statement, and very properly suggested 
that Tug IynEpENDENT is not a Congrega- 
tional paper, and might not speak with 
authority. It then asked: 

"Tg there @ single paper in the coynjry, recog- 
nized as an organ af the Qongregatianalists, that 
wil] aay as much ag The [ndependent thus ven+ 
tures to say? Jf go, let ite voice be heard, Will 














the Oongregationalist speak? Will the Advance? 
Will the Christian Mirror? We wait, listening.’ 

The Christian Mirror, a paper which, be 
sides being a very intelligent journal, has 
the further advantage of being published 
in Maine, where the Free Baptists have 
their chief strength, answers with instant 
promptness and with an emphasis that 
leaves nothing to desire. We are sure that 
its editor, 1. P. Warren, D.D., speaks the 
judgment of Maine Congregationalists when 
he says: " 

“The Christian Mirror speaks with an em- 
phatic Yes. Of course it speaks for itself only; 
it has no authority to represent anybody else. 

‘Why should we not say yes? One of the 
greatest hindrances to the power of Christianity 
in the world at the present day, in our judg- 
ment, is the want of unity among the Churches. 
What could an invading army, in a hostile 
country, do effectively against the common en- 
emy if it were broken up into a score of iso- 
lated, not to say hostile, camps?—fragments of 
the great host often actually charging furiously 
at one another; or, if not that, located apart, 
refusing to march together, each claiming to be 
the only loyal army, the only lawfully organized 
army, the only proper officered army, and the 
like? Really, if such a spectacle could be wit- 
nessed in the proceedings of an actual military 
force,it would become the derision and the scorn 
of mankind. 

‘* Why, more particularly, should not the Con- 
gregationalists and Free Baptists unite? The 
latter baptize by immersion. What then? 
Does it trouble me to have them do so? Not at 
all. If it pleases them better, why need I care? 
I am glad to see them conscientious, having 
principles, and sticking to them. Can I not sit 
with them at the ordinance in which we are 
agreed and enjoy ‘the communion of the body 
of Christ’ just as well? Most certainly. Can 
we nct love one another, and pray and work 
together for the love of our common Master 
just as well? I should be ashamed of myself if 
I could not, 

“T like to have my children baptized or, a, 
my F. B. brother prefers to name it, dedicated 
te God in their infancy. What then? Why 
should it trouble him that do so? Am I lessa 
Christian for so doing? Does he not approve of 
consistency with my principles? What is there 
that we cannot do together as Christians, not- 
withstanding such trifles of disagreeing opin- 
ions? 

** We say, then, heartily, as Tue INDEPENDENT 
does, Yes, Let a proposition come from our F. B. 
brethren to that effect ; or, if they do not wish to 
be foremost in the movement, let it be signified 
in any trustworthy way that a proposition from 
us would be kindly received by them, and we 
shall be greatly surprised and disappointed if 
the response would not be all that our contem- 
porary has predicted. And now we ask, in 
turn: Will the representatives of the F. B. 
press meet us half-way in this matter? If so, 
let them be heard. Will the Morning Star 
speak? We wait also, listening.” 

Now this magnificent utterance is little 
less than conclusive. It comes from the 
only state in which these two denomina- 
tions are brought into constant and close 
relations, and know each other thoroughly. 
What Maine says the Congregationalists of 
the whole country will say. When Zhe 
Christian Mirror speaks, we may consider 
itas if Z’he New Hampshire Journal, The 
Vermont Chronicle, The Congregationalist, 
The Religious Herald, The Advance, and The 
Pacific, had all spoken. They understand 
equally the immense importance of brother- 
hood, and they equally hate sectarianism, 
and we believe they would all be willing to 
yield the fullest liberty of Christian practice 
in case of union. That the Congregational 
Council would receive a proposition for 
union with enthusiasm, we have not the 
least doubt. We, too, wait to hear what 
The Morning Star will say. 


Efitorial Hotes. 


Wirs Mr. Buchanan Winthrop’s complaint at 
the last meeting of the Yale Alumni in this city 
that Yale and Harvard used to divide the coun- 
try between them, but that nowadays he heard 
something of other colleges and a good deal of 
Columbia and Princeton, we have no sympathy 
atall. It is an ungenerous sentiment, with a 
strong flavor of pretty poor commercialism in it, 
and un-Yalensian to boot. Yale has been the 
mother of colleges. Her sons have planted 
them all over this country ; and it is a poor point 
to make against her that Princeton has found 
princely benefactors, and that Columbia is com- 
ing to have a name in the city where it has been 
planted for one hyndred and forty years, Mr. 
Winthyop's charge of apathy at Yale has a close 
resemblance ta g yoyug drummer's talk about 
an old and established concern, whose metbods he 
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he cannot influence. He has chosen an odd 
time for bringing that charge. It applies, if at 
all, to the last ten or fifteen years. Mr. Win- 
throp was graduated in 1862, when, if we may be- 
lieve him, Yale was a glory in the world. In 
the dull period which it depresses him to think 
of, the number of students has grown by twenty- 
six per cent.; the number of instructors has 
advanced from seventy-one to one hundred and 
fourteen; the college curriculum has been 
remodeled ; the number of elective courses in- 
creased and put on a new footing ; the number 
of volumes in the library has advanced from 
less than 90,000 to over 173,000; the invested 
funds of the college have grown by 75 per cent. ; 
and gifts have been made to it which, when 
they are all reduc.d into actual possession and 
accounted for, will amount to a sum not less 
than three and a half millions. How much of 
this princely muniticence has come from these 
Yale Alumni who are now acting the part of 
Yale Calumni, it would be very much in order 
for some of their number with a statistical turn 
to inquire ; for, if there is any one thing which 
a business training teaches a man more clearly 
than another, it is that, if Yale is to break with 
a Management which has yielded her three and 
a half millions in abou: fifteen years, she should 
make sure, in advance, that she is not yiving 
her contidence to people whose only response to 
her needs bas been, *‘Silver and gold have I 
*none,” 


Tue year opens niost gloomily for all true 
followers of Joseph Smith, the ‘‘ prophet.” For 
eighteen months the elders have been confident - 
ly predicting that ‘**the Lord” was aoout to 
‘come forth from bis hiding place,” as though 
the celestial Head of the theocracy had taken to 
cover, following the lead of Taylor and Cannon ; 
but no help anywh¢re appears. On the contrary, 
never was the foe so fierce, or the onset so 
furious or successful as at the present hour. 
Not long since one ‘“‘ apostle” was excommuni- 
cated for offenses most gross, though fast verging 
on the eighties; and another, Lorenzo Snow, 
the husband of only seven wives, has just been 
convicted upon three indictments under the 
Edmunds Law. Between January fourth and 
eleventh, something like a dozen bishops and 
smaller fry were arrested and bound over to the 
Grand Jury. Then on the heels of all this 
comes the announcement that  District- 
Attorney Dickson, to whom, more than t% any 
or all others, the country owes what gains 
against Mormonism have recently been made, 
and who a few months ago resigned bis position, 
has consented, at the earnest request of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, to continue to prosecute polyga- 
mists; and so Jaw-breakers will neither be let 
alone, nor be able to escape by tricks and dodg- 
ing. So much for the Salt Lake end of the 
business. And in Washington, during the same 
disastrous days, the new Edmunds Bil! passes 
the Senate by a vote of more than six to one, 
concerning which the Deseret News, with true 
prescience and foresight of fatal ills in store, 
guys: 

** The more the bill is canvassed, the greater the 
folly and villainy ofits projectors are made mani 
fest to God and the world,” 


Mr. JoserH Nimmo, who was for many years 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics at Washington, 
and whois an expert in observing and collecting 
facts, recently spent some time in Utah, and there 
studied the Mormon problem as seen on the 
ground. His opinionis that Utah presents such 
a thorough union of Church and State in the 
practical ascendency and power of the Mormon 
priesthood, and that this uoion is one of such 
detiance and hostility to the laws of the United 
States, that the only method cf breaking up the 
polygamous system of the Mormons is to dis- 
possess the population of the territory of all 
local political power, and put the territory under 
the direct government of the United States, act- 
ting througk a commission appointed and duly 
empowered for this purpose. He, consequently, 
does not believe in the sufficiency of the new 
Edmunds bill, even if it should become a law. 
While some criticize the bill as being too severe, 
his criticism is that it is not severe enough. A 
measure still more radical is, in his judgment, 
needed to do the work, THE INDEPENDENT has 
repeatedly expressed the opinion that the short 
and sure way of dealing witn polygamy in Utah 
is to make a clean sweep of the political power of 
the Mormons in Utah, and take direct charge of 
the government of the territory, under laws that 
will crush out this abomination by force. In the 
absence of this remedy we have favored the leg- 
islation which has been pruposed by Senator 
Edmunds, hoping that it would be successful, 
but always having strong doubis as to its suffi- 
ciency. The view that Mr. Nimmo takes, after 
having visited the territory of Utah and there 
studied the facts, is the one in which we have 
believed for several years. Aud we add tbat we 
do not really expect to see an end put to Mormon 
polygamy until this view is put into practice. 
The case is no ordinary one, and cannot be met 
by ordinary remedics. 





Tut Hon. John Sherman, in his late speech to 
the members of the Ohio Legislature, thanking 








that body for honoring him with a re-election to 
the United States Senate, after some admirable 
advice, looking to non-partisan revision of the 
election laws of that state, addressed bimself to 
the temperance question as follows: 

‘There 1s a growing sentiment in every state in 

this Union that certain laws ought to be passed to 
prevent the evils growing out of the traffic in intox 
icating liquors. This question ought not to assume 
a political character. The Legislature of Ohio 
should address itself to this question and enact wise 
laws going as far as is consistent with the rights of 
citizens, The Prohibition Party has not a single 
representative upon this floor, and it is the senti- 
ment of fuliy one-half of those composing the two 
great political parties, and they demand of you some 
legislation upon this subject. [f you will not lay party 
aside and represent the people,a higher power will 
bring about this legislation.” 
We are glad to hear these words frum Senator 
Sherman. There is a ‘higher power” than the 
Republican Pariy or the Democratic Party. 
That power will use the parties or overthrow 
them in i's irrepressible conflict against the rum 
traffic. 


Mr. Justice Davis, of this city,in a recent 
temperance address, used the following words: 

* But here in New York we have twelve thousand 
liquor stores, and thirteen, I think, liquor-shop 
keepers in the Board of Aldermen. This is a tre- 
mendous power in legislation ; and we must meet it. 
The Prohibitionists say: ‘ Free Rum or Prohibition, 
But absolute prohibition is not possible of enforce- 
ment, and alaw not enforced is nolaw. The power 
of the popular vote here would prevent such a meas- 
ure. Meantime itis our duty to sustain and support 
every measure which wil! do something toward the 
restraint of the sale of intoxicating liquors. We 
must stand by the excise law until something better 
is found. For my own part,I think high license 
is the next practicavie step toward the end that 
good citizens desire.” 
Judge Davis is a lifelong advocate of temper 
ance, and is in favor of restraining the liquor 
business by legalenactment. He believes in such 
legislation as can now be enacted and enforced 
rather thau in haviog no restrictive legislation ; 
and this is practically a sensible view of the sub- 
ject. No one in the present condition of public 
sentiment in this state, supp ses that a general 
prohibitory law can now be enacted and enforced 
therein. The next best thing to such a law is 
a high license law, with the privilege of prohin- 
tion by local option ; and, if this can he enacted 
and enforced, then let us have it and use it for 
the restraint of the liquor traffic, until we can 
get probibition. We believe in both remedies, 
and would use either, according to circum- 
stances, seeking always to use the remedy that 
is now practicable and most effective. This 
seems to us zood strategy in all reforms. 





THEOLOGIANS have, first and last, written a 
great many essays and treatises on the subject 
of iuspiration, And yet, as a matter of fact, 
there are no siatements on this subject clearer 
and simpler than those which the Bible itself 
supplies. We prefer these statements to any 
others, “God,” says Paul, ‘*who, at sundry 
times and in divers manners, spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by his Son.” Here is 
inspira’ion on its divine side. God does the 
speaking through agencies of his own selection ; 
and, if so, then man’s province is to do the hear- 
ing and the believing. ** Holy men of God,” 
says Peter, ‘spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghos'.” Here is inspiration on its human 
side. ‘*Holy men of God” did the speaking, 
bu; they were moved by the Holy Ghost in what 
they said. ‘* Which things we also speak,” says 
Paul, ** not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” 
These three passages contain an inspired state- 
ment of inspiration. They connect the authori- 
ty of God with the truth of the things spoken. 
The Bible, as a record, by this authority, be- 
comes the Werd of God. We receive it and be 
lieve it because God is the authur. Reason 
never acts more reasonably than when it be- 
lieves God. His Word is always good for all that 
it affirms. There is no sounder or safer posi- 
tion for human thought than to receive this 
Word. We must do so, in order to feel its 
force, or get from it the comforts which it is 
suited to impart. He who cavils with this Word 
is engaged in very poor business for his own 
comfort. He will not, while in this position, be 
sanctified or saved by it. 


Ir is our pleasure to note all the signs of grow- 
ing Christian activity and Christian fellowship. 
The two will go together; because, if men are 
drawn nearer to Christ, they must thereby be 
drawn closer to ope another. Therefore, we are 
spec.ally pleased to observe that the York and 
Cumberland ‘Christian’ Conference of Maine 
has adopted a resolution looking toward a 
closer alliance with the Free Baptiste, who are 
very numerous in thet state; and that the 
‘“* Christians” in Rhode Island are holding quar- 
terly meetings in association with Free Baptist 
ministere. This does not necessarily mean a 
consolidation of the two denominations, but it 
is in the direction of the best results. It 1s best 
that they should know eacli other before they 











seek to unite with each other. Prof. Martyn 
Summerbell, of the ‘Christian’ body, writes 
to the Herald of Gospel Liberty, showing how 
closely the two bodies resemble each other. He 
says of the Free Baptists : 

‘In many ways our Free Baptist brethren are in 
close resemblance to our people. In methods of 
worship and church government the forms of pro- 
cedure are so similar that any stranger happening 
to pass from one meeting to the other, for the life 
of him would be puzzled to state any substantial 
difference. With us, they reverence the Bible 
supremely, and teach the necessity of the new birth. 
In tneir preaching, both in their way of interpreting 
the Scripture and urging men to be converted, they 
are actuated by a spirit like our own, They come 
from the same social rank with ourselves, and appeal 
to the same constituency for support.” . 
Pro‘essor Summerbell urges a closer affiliation. 
He adds: 

“ There are practical methods by which, with re- 
tention of all chartered organizations and institu- 
tions in present hands, the Free Baptists and Chris- 
tians can give mutual comfort and assistance. 
There can be fraternization in conferences and con- 
ventions, exchanges of pulpits, and a relation of ex- 
change of ministers like that now existing between 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists, to say noth- 
ing of other possibilities scarcely more remote, 

** As a believer in Christian union, from the top of 
my hat to the sole of my shoe, I shall observe with 
great interest the outcome of these pleasant inter- 
denominational exchanges of comity and fellow- 
ship.” 


So also shall we. 


On the same week in which The Christian 
Mirror offers its warm welcome of the Free 
Baptists, The Morning Star, organ of the latter 
body, says: 

* Just imagine 80,000 Free Baptists seeking admis, 

sion into the Congregational fold without prospect 
of anything but a courteous declination cf overtures! 
Why, not to mention the questions which relate to 
baptism, Free Baptists believe in open communion, 
and Dr. Dexter, of the Congregationalist, says, that 
to do what open communion implies, 1s ‘ violently 
un-Congregationa] ’! When Congregationslists 
really wish to consider the question of union, Free 
Baptists wil] doubtless be ready to hold a session 
with them. A candid examination of the possibili- 
ties of the situation would injure neither body. It 
might do good. Can THE INDEPENDENT reasonably 
ask any more of us? The founder of the Free Bap- 
tist denomination was once a Congregationalist. 
Free Baptists are no bigots. They stand mainly for 
liberty. The Congregationalists are the older and 
larger body. If they have accommodations for 
Free Baptists, a8 such, within their fold,they will 
be likely, sooner or later, to say so. Meanwhile, 
Free Baptists will pursue the evem tenoxs of their 
way, thankful that they have so goodly a heritage 
and such opportunities to worship God and do 
good.” 
That is a good, manly position. Nothing more 
could be expected. But when it comes to open 
communion being “‘ violently un-Congregation- 
al,” well, that is a huge mistake. We do not 
believe that Dr. Dexter ever meant to be so un- 
derstood, and we know well enough that the 
Congregationalists of the country would laugh 
at the idea of finding fault with the Free Bap- 
tists for their open communion, 


PERSONAL influence and personal work are pow 
wanted to promote the cause of Christ in the 
world. Giving money is a good thing, and a 
Christian duty. Going to church is a good 
thing. Setting a good example is a good thing. 
Cultivating all Christian virtues is a good thing, 
and letting one’s light shine is a good thing ; but, 
added to all these good things, should be active, 
personal labor. The command of the Master to 
work for every good cause is plain. We are re- 
quired to “ seek first the kingdom of God” ; to 
**Go into all the world” ; to ‘* watch ” as well as 
pray, and not to be “weary in well doing.” 
Christians should work together ‘* while the day 
lasts,” and “ fight” a good fight against all evil, 
How can they conquer without a conflict with 
sin? How caa they be like Christ without imitat- 
ing his working example, without “ going 
about” tu do good? We need workmen just now, 
and of a sort which need net and should not be 
ashamed of work. . 





Ir is a most important question, in the answer 
to which those interested in prison management 
are coming to an agreement, how the in_ 
dustries of prisoners shovld be managed. The 
Prison Association of New York, under the presi- 
dency of the Hon. Theodore W. Dwight, has re- 
cently adopted a report prepared by its special 
committee—Eugene Smith, Chariton T. Lewis, 
and William M. F. Round—which very clearly 
sets forth the object to be aimed at in prison 
labor, and the best method of obtaining it. 
Even if we say— which is not true—that the first 
object of the state must be to make as much 
money as possible out of the convicts, that will 
be best achieved by tbe course which will reform 
them, so that they will go back into society to 
be a profit and not a renewed expense to the 
stale. The worst of all plans of convict labor is 
the contract system, because it puts convicts, as 
slaves, into the hands of contractors, who get all 





they ean out of them, giving them no chance to 


Under the contract system tue convict has no 
occasion for ambition to do well. All must do 
their stint, and get nothing if they do more. 
The best system is that which makes the warden 
supreme, and not the contractor, and which 
makes it his duty to impose labor so as to bene- 
tit the laborer. This can be best accomplished 
by employing the convict, where possible, on 
work which the state requires, such as accoutre- 
ments for militia, public printing, etc., with a 
system of reward for faithfulness. But there is 
not enough public work to employ the prisoners ; 
and the best available method is what is called the 
piece price system. Herea contractor provides 
the ma¢himery and material, and offers so much 
for each piece supplied him. Then the warden 
controls the labor entirely, with regard to the 
abilities of each man, and makes their faithful- 
ness the condition of receiving privileges of 
various soris. Thus the prisoner is encouraged 
to find inducements to labor, which will teach 
him good habits and make labor a pleasure and 
not a hateful task. This method has been in- 
trodueed into Ohio, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Canada, and the Elmira protectory, and prison 
experts warmly recommend it. It has reason as 
well a3 experience in its favor. 


THE good work of the late Mr. Horace B, 
Claflin did not end with his Lurial. No. The 
good works of that generous hearted merchant 
“follow him,” and are hkely to do so for some 
time tocome. The story of one blessed act of 
nis is thus told in the Herald : 


‘“*Mr. Henry Bergh has had an interesting little 
story to tell ever since last Saturday. ‘The great 
snow storm that began Friday night was still rag- 
ing,’ he said yesterday, ‘and | wassitting before my 
fire, contrasting in my mind the magnitued and ease 
of my lifework to-day with what it was twenty-five 
years ago. I then had hard work to get a few cents 
even from earnest Sympathizers. A)] the money 
was needed in relieving the suffering dumb brutes 
to be seen on nearly every street, and my office was 
a bare, dark room at Fourth Street and Broadway. 
It was 80 mean that Mr. Belmont and other callers 
remonstrated with me for not moving into better 
quarters ; but worse than poverty were the ridicule 
ofthe papers and the antagonism of the courts. 
One day, after losing an important case, I walked 
up Broadway, almost resolved to abandon the work. 
Never before had I felt so despairing. 

*** Something moved me to turn aside to call on 
Mr. H. B. Claflin, then a great merchant and highly 
esteemed as a generous and philanthropic man. I 
had never met him. I said: ‘Mr. Claflin, I am 
Henry Bergh. I simply called to ask you if you ap- 
prove of the work I have undertaken?’ 

‘“**Mr. Claflin seized my hand warmly and said: 
*‘Isympathize with you thoroughly, and so does my 
wife. I am delighted that you have called. Tell me 
what I can do to help your work.’ 

“**f said: ‘ You have done me more good already 
tuan I can tell you. You have saved me from des- 
pair, and I can ask no more from you.’ With that I 
went away more resolved than ever before to pro- 
tect the dumb beast. But Mr. Claflin sought me 
out, and from that day forward he was so liberal 
that I had to protest he was doing more than his 
share. 

** Well, I was thinking on Saturday last of those 
dark, early days, when a ring at my door-bell was 
followed by a whistle. It was the postman; and 
presently a small envelope, bordered with black,was 
handed me. The enclosed note read about thus: 
‘ Dear Mr. Bergh: My father, before his death, told 
me to send you the inclosed to aid your society in 
its work.’ The note was signed by the son of H. B. 
Claflin, The inclosure was a check for $25,000,’ ” 





WE lately heard that, in a discussion among 
a body of directors in one of the large institu- 
tions of this city, the ground was boldly taken 
that it was not the duty of savings 
banks, trust companies, and other cor- 
porations of that sort, to szek specially 
for those to whom it was indebted. A resolu- 
tion presented by one of their number, instruct- 
ing a special committee to search out and pay 
off all such demands, however small, was not 
even seconded, and hence, no action was taken 
on the subject. The proposal was ridiculed and 
treated as an unbusinesshke movement. Our 
scrap hook contains the following piece of ad- 
vice, which we think is applicable to cases of 
that sort : 


“Never let your honest conviction be laughed 
down. You can no more exercise your reason if you 
live in the constant dread of ridicule, than you can 
enjoy your life. If you think it right to differ from 
the times, and to make a point of morals, do it—not 
for insolence, but seriously. Be true to your man- 
hood’s conviction, and in tie end you will not only 
be respected by the world, but have the approval of 
your own conscience.” 


Dr, TaLmaGe, in a latesermon in the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle on ** tobacco,” spoke as follows: 


“You say tome: Didn’t God create tobaccc? Yes, 
Is not God gcod? Yes. Well, is not tobaceo good 
when created by a good God? Yes, your logic is 
complete. But God created common-sense at the 
same time, by which we are to know how to use 
poison and how not to ase it! That tobacco is a poi_ 
son no man with common sense willdeny. But, you 
say, have not people using it lived on to a good old 
age? Yes. I have seen inebriates seventy years 
old, At Boston, some years ago, there was a meeting 
in which several] centenarians spoke. One had been 
an inveterate smoker, while another declared that 
he had hardly seen a sober moment for the last ft fty 





better themselves by the most faithful labor. 


years. How many outrages a man may commit upon 
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his physical system and yet live on! In the case of 
the man of the jug, he lived on because his body was 
a physical pickle, while he of the pipe lived on be- 
cause his body was turned into a smoked liver. But 
what is the advice to be given to the young people 
who are here this day? 

‘, First of all we must advise them to abstain from 

the use of tobacco, because the medical fraternities 
of the United States and Great Britain concur 10 
ca'ling this habit destructive and unhealthy. Tem. 
perance reformers will tell you that tobacco creates 
an unnatural thirst, and this causes more drunkeni- 
ness in America than anything else. I say in the 
presence of this assembly to-day that the pathway 
of the drunkard to Hell is strewn thick with tobacco 
leaves. America gives a million dollars to the sal- 
vation of the heathena year. American Christians 
smoke five million dollars’ worth of tobacco. I 
speak to-day in the presence of the vast multitude 
of young people bet ween seventeen and twenty-five 
years of age who are forming their habits. Habits 
are easy to acquire, but hard togetover. You must 
either smoke expeusive or inexpensive tobacco. If 
it is cheap, it contains lime, fullers’ earth, lamp- 
black, burdock and other things, and a little tobacco, 
How can you afford to put such a mess as that into 
your mouth?” 
Thousands of young men—otherwise and more 
properly called dudes—are daily seen strutting 
about our streets, swinging their canes and 
making themselves conspicuous and offensive 
by their cigar smoking, and pompous, swelling 
manners, A million of such fops, gathered into 
one “‘ grand army,” would not be worth, eveu 
for a *‘ great moral show,” much less for “‘ fight- 
ing purposes,” the cost of the *‘ kid gloves, you 
know,” they would always insist on wearing. 


Tue Talladega, Ala., Mountain Home is an 
innocent paper. Speaking of the Talladex: 
clergyman who wanted to know what we wou.d 
charge him for a favorable notice of his boo:, 
it says: 

‘* Newspapers advertise for business, and gre .t 

papers have book editors, and they publish lonz 
editorial notices of books for pay. This is espe 
cially true of great New York papers, and THE INDE- 
PENDENT is supposed to be no exception; and while 
this remains true they should not be astonished 
when an author tries to secure their assistance, and 
especially wnen he offers to pay for that assistance. 
They work for pay, and itis absurd to deny it.” 
We know of no decent paper in New York or 
anywhere else of which this is true. If the news- 
paper editor in Ta'ladega is so ignorant, and if 
General Hazen’s letter to The Herald, offering 
to pay for a favorable notice of his book, shows 
that he is equally ignorant of the decenzies of 
honorable journalism, we ought not to bave 
been surprised at the clergyman’s letter, in- 
sulting as such an epistle was. We learn that 
he is a very honorable and aged man, whom it 
would have been better, perhaps, to protect. 


....The newspapers last week raised a silly 
seusation over Chicago socialism. The city 
seemed, from the reports, in imminent danger 
of destruction. Socialists were buying arms and 
drilling, anarchists were manufacturing dyna- 
mite and storing away bombs by the thousands, 
and the most daring followers of the red flag 
were practicing throwing the bomb, in much the 
same way as the Greek boys practiced throwing 
the javelin, ‘‘on the plain oucside the city walls.” 
Aside from the absurd intimations of danger to 
the city, the reporis contained a certain amount 
of trutb, exaggerated though it was. It is of 
course true that there are socialists, would-be 
anarchists, and experimenters with dyuamite in 
Chicago; but so long as they dv nothing but 
talk, they are no more to be feared, and no more 
worthy of columns inthe newspapers, than the 
other cranks of the day. 


....The last chance to make peace with God will 
come, sooner or later. It may be to-day. It may 
perchance be to-morrow, or next day, or next 
year, or on a dying bed. The chances grow less, 
however, with all those who postpone attention 
to tuis mater to a future day. Now is the 
accepted time. To-morrow may never come to 
any one who neglects or refuses to act to-day. 
To-day, if you will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts, nor reduce the chances of your salvation 
by waiting to an uncertain future. To-day the 
life boat is passing, and if you will go on board 
you will surely be saved from the shipwreck of 
your soul and be made happy forever. All 
aboard! Will you go? Will you go? What is 
your answer. 


....The Queen’s speech is to be presented 
next week. Meantime, the Conservative cabinet 
are anxiously pondering the Irish question, 
which never wore a more formidable aspect. 
They are talking of coercion, to ascertain, per- 
haps, the opinion of the country. One of the 
Irish members of Parliament is ccedited with 


having said that Ireland must be governed with - 


the sword or self-governed. We most earnestly 
hope that the former alternative will not be the 
choice of England.- -Its results-so- far have -been 
far from satisfactory. lt isa momentous hour 
for Ireland. The events of the next few weeks 
will tell for weal or woe for her people. 


....The legislature of Ohio, on joint ballot, 
re-elected John Sherman to'the Senate of the 
United States by eighty-four votes cast for him 





against sixty-two cast for Ex-Senator Thurman. 
Previously, the lower house had summarily un- 
seated the nine Democratic members who held 
their seats only by gross frauds perpetrated in 
Hamilton County, and admitted the nine Repub- 
licans who were elected by the people. This 
settled the question that Senator Sherman 
wou'd be his own successor. The whole country 
ought to rejoice that he is to be continued in 
the Senate. He is one of the ablest of our pub- 
lic men, and has been thoroughiy tried, alike as 
to his integrity and capacity. 


.... Weare informed that Mr. Roscoe Conkling 
in speaking of President Cleveland at a recent 
dinner, called him a second Abraham Lincoln, 
and prophesied that he would be re-elected in 
1888 almost by acclamation, He declared that 
the offer to Mr. Roosevelt of the Assistant 
Treasurership, in the face of his being a strong 
Republican, was one of the best acts of his ad- 
minis:ration, and one that put politics upon a 
higher level; and that the old hacks of the 
Democratic Party don’t know what to do with 
uch a President . 


...-The Senate, last week, confirmed the 
President’s nomination of Mr. Dorman B, 
Eaton as a member of ths United States Civil 
Service Commission. The President did a sen- 
sible thing in making the nomination; and the 
dozen senators —some of them being Republicans 
—who voted against the confirmation, did a fool- 
i. thing. The country has no better man for the 
place than Mr, Eaton, and these dissenting sen- 
ators ought to bave known the fact, and to have 
acted accordingly. 


...-A grand meeting in defense of Sunday 
rest is proposed for next Sunday evening, at ihe 
Academy of Music in this city. Among the 
speakers will be Col. ‘‘ Bob” Breckivridge, the 
eloquent young Arkansas congressman, and 
probably Mr. Arthur, presiden: of the Associa- 
tion of Locomotive Engineers. The meting 
will be in the interest of the laborers and their 
Sunday rest. 


....Governor Foraker, of Ohio, in his inau- 
guration speech, called aitention to the defec- 
tive laws of that stete in respect to elections, 
and to the urgent necessity of reforming thew, 
in order to prevent election frauds. The facts, 
in connection with the last elections, which oc- 
curred in Cincinnati, emphasize what the Gov- 
ernor says On this subject. 


...-The British House of Commons, last week, 
made the wise dispusition of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
the member-elect from Northampton, in pec- 
mitting him to be sworn into office. This was 
his right and the right of his constituents. 
The previous House of Commons refused to 
recognize this right, and in this respect com- 
mitted a gross blunder. 


....Hon. Chauncey M. Depew has been elected 
President of the Union League Club of this city. 
Senator William M. Evarts filled the office last 
year. This is a very influential organization, 
and it is now moving in the right direction, in 
its opposition to the further coinage of, the 
seventy-ninve cent dollar. 


....-The death of Miss Bayard, daughter of 
the Secretary of State, is one of those sad and 
sudden afflictions that open the sympathy of 
every heart. The Lurden of society upon the 
women on whom it comes, in Washington, dur- 
ing the short season before Lent, is over- 
whelming. 


...-Lt is publicly charged that Senator Payne, 
of Ohio, obtained his seat in the Senate of the 
United States by bribery. The legislature of 
that state has determined to investigate the 
charge. The charge is so responsibly made that 
it ought to be investigated. 

....It is a great change by which the English 
Independents move their theological seminary 
to Oxford, where it takes the name of Mansfield 
Theological College. Thus Nonconformity is 
going back to the university from which it was 
expelled. 

....Weare very glad to announce that the 
American Missionary Association has taken 
measures to reopen the colored school re- 
cently burned down at Quitman, Ga. It will be 
located, probably, at Thomasville, twenty-five 
miles distant from its former location. 











The Rush Continues, 


Ar no time in many years have we seen 
such a rusk of new _ subscribers and 
prompt renewals of old ones as during the 
past few weeks. Our daily cash receipts from 
these two sources have been from twenty- 
five to forty per cent. larger than during 
apy of the corresponding weeks in the whole 
of the long period named. We are amazed 
and made glad at the numerous clubs now 
being received. Our subscribers, by the 
simple asking, are obtaining, easily, new 
club lists upon the low terms offered. 

CIRCULATE THE SUBSCRIPTION PAPER. 


The circulation of a subscription paper 


by the hand of a child seems to be all that 
is now required. Please remember 
that any subscriber, or other person, 
who will send us five or more names, 
his own included or not, in one re- 
mittance, can have the paper sent one 
year to each, postage paid, at the low price 
of $2.00. 

If our friends will kindly ask their neigh- 
bors to join them in subscribing for this 
paper, immense results will be sure to fol- 
low, and each subscriber will save a dollar, 
our lowest single subscription price being 
$3.00, while in clubs of five or more, as we 
have stated above, it is only $2 00. 

Our object in offering Tur INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, each 
one paying $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 


ONE DOLLAR SAVED. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO SUB- 
SCRIBERS ONLY. 


Single Subscription $3.00 
per annum. 

Club Subscriptions of five 
or more persons, $2.00 each 
per annum, postage pre-paid. 
No commissions. 

Almost any person in an 
hour can get up a club for 
THE INDEPENDENT at the 
low price of $2.00, and thus 
save $1.00, and obtain the 


‘*Largest, ablest and best 
religious weekly in _ the 





world.” 

The $2.00 inducement will 
do the work. 

Your neighbors, on those 
low terms, will all subscribe. 

Please ask them tojoin you. 


Sample copies of Tue INDEPENDENT 


will be sent free to any address. A present 
of a year’s subscription to Toe INDEPEND 
ENT would be one of the most acceptable 
and useful presents one could make to any 
sun, daughter or friend. 


We stop all subscriptions at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for, but if it is not 
convenient (by reason of absence, sickness, 
etc.) for a subscriber to renew his or her 
subscription at its expiration, we shall take 
pleasure in continuing the paper if so re- 
quested. Our friends will oblige us very 
much if they will order a renewal of their 
subscriptions one or two weeks previous to 


their expiration, thereby avoiding tke loss 
of any number of the paper. 


LOWEST SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


One month.......$ .30/One year....... .8 3.00 
Three months... .75|/Two years........ 5.00 
Four months.... 1.00; Three years..... 7.0 
Six months....... 1.50)/Four years... .. 8. 

Nine months.... 2.25 0 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 


——.... 


TAK 25TH (SILVER) ANNIVERSARY OF 
the Woman’s Union Missionary Society, will be held 
January 2ist, at lv a. M.,and2P, M.,at the Church of 
The Pilgrims, (Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D.D.) cor. Heury 
and Remsen Sts., Brooklyn. 


READING NOTICES. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
Is always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds and all 
affections ot the Throat and Lungs. 
————————— 

















Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited 
of London to caution the public that the only 
article of their manufacture ‘old in the United States 
is the well-known Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 











HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE. 
CosMETIC GLYCERINE.—Prepared only by the 
al British C mpany of Chemists and Perfumers, and 
as supplied toosthe 
ness the Princess of Wales, er e 
the ladies of the highest circles 
tions, ebappin, sine, tallet. eee akin eort 
eto, 
ons, cha e, ao nk — ps 


says the Sensi ieee 





peerless try. ‘ancy 
goods dealers, etc. The Liebig Company, (N.Y. De+ 
pot, 38 Murray St.). Bole‘American Agen’ A 





THE best Ankl 
sine ee Ean Hoot and Gctter Pads are made of 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
ToURISTs and travelers who in the past have expe- 


raged the trials of attempting to get a bite Hof a 
1 restaurant, 
pn te when fifteen minutes is allowed 





appreciate 
luxury of the dining car. The 7 4 —. — 
such as the Chicago, Burl m and Quincy, the 
Bal 


’ comm 
enterprise, run dining cars on the New York tase 
which have recently n placed under the manage- 
ment or 8. H. Moseley & Son. These cars are magnifi- 
cently fittea up, with oumeaee and greatly im:proved 
kitchen arrangements, and are considered the finest 
cars of this character in the country. The appoint- 
ments and service are all that coulc be desi: r. 
- Moseley is now the proprietor of the New Haven 


= 





New Haven on the li a.m. train out of Bos' 
the 4.30 p.m. train out of New York, A on ote 
dinner in courses is furnished on taese cars for 81. 


soementiifiipecesemens 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
PRINTING MATERIALS, ETC 
THE above hou 
founder, Mr. D. Welis, being the inventor of the now 





and engraving. 
ant oy , Es now make and sell the best 
Paterson, N. J., t 


- J., turn o 
in fact, all printers’ furnit 
They also prepare Turkey a by none. 


letters and plates for molders. The reader is referred 


te tte firm’s catalogues for further information,— 














BUSINESS NOTICES, 





FIMURIDA-—its advantages and drawbacks—from 
rsonal experience. For free information, 
Prot O. M, ©rosby, Florida edit >r of Tae Fa 





cases, at HALF 
PRESENTS. *=""""™"” 
. low. 


regular quotations. 
Price List sent on receipt of Stamp. 


J, H. JOHNSTON, 


J acksonville, Fla. 
SILVERWARE of 
DUPLIGATE every" scccrstion, 
lish 
verware, Old Gold, 
Bronzes, &c. 
150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., N. Y, 
THE MANN BOUDOIR CAR, 


in the most sty 
Diamonds and 
Privacy, Luxury, Comfort, Perfect Ventila 





following cities: Ne ork and 

ton (via Springfield). Boston and Fabyan’s 
(double daily service) Shicago and London, 
Ont. via Detroit. Chicago and St. Louis, Chicago 


and Kansas City, Toledo and St. 
and New Orleans (double daily) 
Chattanooga. knee and Birmingham. 
Orleans and Atlanta. Cincinnati and Jacksonville. 

Mann’s Boudoir Car Co. is now prepared to ne- 
gotiate wich Railroad Companies for placing its cars 
in regular service on their roads. 

Private Cars similar to the “ Adelina Patti,” etc., 
are To Let for long or short oe. They are provid- 
ed with attenda nts—silver, table, and bed linen, 

MANN’S BOUDOIR CAR COMPANY. 

Welles Building. 1* broadway. ce York. 


DT EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 













SS ar 
=s a 
= Dutchman 
E+ + 
“The best and 
e lightest draft 
MOU 111. geal @ plow that ever 


m aati turned soil.” 
“The only perfect plow made.”” No 
side-draft. No pressure on horses’ 
necks; _ plow in front of driver; 
handied easily by a boy and turns 
asquare corner, Full descriptive 
circulars proving all we claim, with 
literature for the entertainment 
and amusement of the gy A enti- 
tled, The Agricultural Pilgrim’s 
Progress, The Story of the Flying 
Dutchman (The Phantom Ship), etc., 
allfree to any address. 


MOLINE PLOW CO., 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 











GoovD_ NEWS TO 
A DIES! 
inducements ever 
offered. Now's your time to get 
up oraers tor our celebrated 
a Coffees. and secure 
ul Gold Band, or Moss 
Tea Set, or Handsome 
sold Ban 


Dinner 
Decorated Toilet Set, For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box, 288. £1 and 33 Vesey St.. New York 


FIRST-CLASS PROVTERS' MATERIALS. 


T . “ Strong fulot = Cones, Catenete, Chases, ae 
Presses, ¢' 8 fo) vers. + at- 
tern Letters for Pashioist 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY 
lio Fulton, st” oun 


and 16 and 18 Dutch St’ iow York. 
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Financial, 
THE SAVINGS BANK PETITION. 





Tue savings banks of this state have sent 
the following petition to the two houses of 
Congress. 


“To the Honorable the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled: 

“The undersigned representatives of_the sav- 
ings banks of the State of New York respect- 
fully submit that they hold in trust for over 
1,165,000 persons their savings, averaging 
about $375 for each depositor, and aggregating 
the sum of over $437,000,000; that all the 
funds and property of the said savings banks 
and all their earnings and accumulations belong 
exclusively to their depositors, chiefly industri- 
ous persons of small means, and that your re- 
titioners have no interest therein except as cus- 
todians for said depositors. As such represen- 
tatives we respectfully petition the Congress of 
the Unit:d States to repeal the Jaw which di- 
rects the coinage of the 412%, grain siiver dol- 
lars. 

‘*We heartily agree with the opinions ex- 
pressed upon this subject by the President of 
the United States in his recent message, and we 
pray that it may please Congress to enact that 
the said coinage be discontinued, for the reason, 
among many otbers of weight, that its contin- 
nance, upregulated by the demands of trade or 
by the ability of the circulation to absorb it, 
tends to sever our currency from the gold stan- 
dard, to compromiee the national credit, and to 
create distrust in the minds of the people. 

‘*To make our ‘ecurities, principal and in- 
terest, payable in silver dollars, and thereby to 
reduce the excbarge value of the savings of the 
people by twenty per cer tum, weuld bea loss of 
purchasirg power of the tundsin the savings 

énks of New York State alone equivalent to 

shrinkage in value of nearly $100,000,000; 
and that, as the value of the currency would be 
ahke impaired, whether in savings banks or else- 
where, this vast sum weuld represent only a 
small portion of that loss to be apprehended 
from the continued compulsory coinage of the 
standard silver dollare, the greater portion of 
which loss must be borne by the industrial 
classes whose interests we serve. 

**And your petitioners will ever pray,” etc. 


These banks represent the monetary in- 
terests of more than amillion of depositors, 
who, for the most part, are poor people, 
and to whom the silver question is really 
one of very great importance. If the 
silver law be continued, the whole country 
must, at no distant day come down to 
the silver stundard in the computation of 
vaiues; and what this means to these de- 
positors is a shrinkage of nearly a hundred 
million dollars in the value of their de- 
posits. The depusits were made accord- 
ing to the gold standard of value; and if 
they are paid according to the silver 
standard of value, then the depositors are 
to suffer this loss. The savings banks of 
this state have donethe just and proper 
thing in calling the attention of Congress 
to this subject, and asking it at once to 
stop the coinage of silver dollars. We 
hope that the savings banks in other states 
will take the hint, and send similar memo- 
rials to Congress. There is to be in Con- 
gress a very earnest fight on this question; 
and it would be a good thing if those who 
believe in an honest dollar would pour in 
their petitions from all parts of the coun- 
try. Such a course would help on the 
right side. 





NEW YORK SUB-TREASURY. 





Mr. Wrri1aM Steinway, of New York, 
the well-known pianoforte manufac- 
turer, was oOftered, last week, it was re- 
ported unofficially, the responsible and 
honorable position of Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States for this city. His im- 
mense and steadily growing business, it is 
understood, prevented even the considera- 
ation of the proposal made to him. He is 
at the head of the great firm of Steinway & 
Sons, and is the chief manager of five large 
establishments, three of which are located in 
this country, one in London, and one in 
Hamburg, besides being the executor of 
some half a dozen large estates. Tnere are 
very few men in this country, or else- 
where, who have the executive ability 
and physical endurance that Mr, Stein. 
way posgesses, He has, in 9 word, 
every necessary qualification to fill the 
office of Assistant Treasurer, or any gthep 
office ip the gift of the Government; but 





no compensation it could offer is likely to 
tempt him ever to give up his present pros- 
perous business. 

The immense work required at the Sub- 
Treasury, to say nothing of the pecuniary 
responsibility of that position, would be 
child’s play to Mr. Steinway compared with 
what he is now doing; and his intimate 
friends might well urge him to step down 
and into that comparatively easy position 
—even at the cost of retiring from his 
present business; but he loves, as an en- 
thusiast, his present lucrative vocation, 
and is never likely to change it, even to 
sit in the downy chair at the White House. 

While bank and insurance presidents, 
railroad and other officials can easily com- 
mand salaries varying from ten to fifty 
thousand dcllars—without being called on 
to give bonds—it is perfect folly to expect 
that any first-class business man can be 
found, for the compensation offered, to 
turn the grindstone of the New York Sub- 
Treasury, and take the immense risks— 
and ask his bondsmen to do so with him— 
of the loss and stealings of fifty millions of 
dollars. Never! 





ee 


INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 





Tue Pension roll, as shown by the report 
of the Pension Office, in 1881, numbered 
268,830 pensioners. In 1882 the number 
rose to 285,695, to 303,658 in 1883, to 322,- 
756 in 1884, and, for the year ending on the 
40th of last June, to 345,125 pensioners. 
The last report of the Pension Office shows 
that, while 15,253 names were, during the 
year, dropped from the roll, 35,768 new 
names were added to the roll, without 
counting the reinstatements. 

The increase of pensioners in four years 
amounts to nearly thirty per cent. The an- 
nual value of pensions, four years ago, was 
$28,769,967; and it is now $38,090,985, 
showing an increase of more than $10,000,- 
000 during these four years. 

The increase of pensioners and of the 
amount of pensions to be paid, on the basis 
of the law as it now stands, has by no 
means reached itg maximum point. It is 
estimated that, without any further legisla- 
tion, this increase will rise to between 425,- 
000 and 500,000 pensioners, and that the 
annual payment, exclusive of payments 
under the Arrears Pension Act, will rise to 
between $44,000,000 and $50,000,000. The 
Arrears Act itself created an ultimate liabil- 
ity, which is variously estimated at between 
$254,000,000 and $521,500,000. The Gov- 
ernment is now annually spending, in pen- 
sion payments, more than sixty million 
dollars. 

It is now twenty-one years since the War 
was ended, and far the larger number of the 
soldiers and sailors who were engaged in 
the War, and who, if living, would be en- 
titled to pensions, have already died; and 
the same is true of the widows whom they 
left at their death. Now, we submit that 
this large increase of the pension list, with- 
in the last four years, looks suspicious. It 
creates a strong probability that a great 
many names have been placed von the list 
that ought not to be there at all, not neces- 
sarily by any collusion, or even negligence, 
of the Pension Office, but as the conse- 
quence of undetected deception and fraud- 
ulent papers. The law, as it now stands, 
furnishes an abundant opportunity for such 
deceptions; and pension agents, especially 
those in Washington, are too sharp-sighted 
not to see their opportunity and improve 
it. They make it a business to get up 
pension claims in all parts of the country, 
and then get them through the Pension 
Office, expecting to reap large profits there- 
from. 

The Government has been enormously 
swindled through its Pension system; and 
it is high time that Congress took some ef- 
ficient steps to put an end to this swindling. 
We believe in extending the most generous 
liberality to the soldiers and sailors who 
fought to save the Union; but we do not 
believe in swindling the people under the 
disguise of such liberality. Nor do we be- 
lieve in a reckless and extravagant pension 
system, in order to catch the soldier vote 
of the country for party purposes, which 
has been the political sin of Democrats and 
Republicans slike, Far too much of our 
Pension legislation bas had no other motive 
pebind it, 





FOREIGN SILVER COINAGE. 


Tue Director of the Mint, in his report 
just published, gives some instructive sta- 
tistics in respect to the coinage of silver in 
Europe during the last year. The total 
amount is only $14,344,455, against $28,- 
534,866 coined by the United States, nearly 
the whole of which was in standard silver 
dollars. In France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Portugal, Denmark, Norway, Holland, and 
Belgium—eight countries in all—there was 
no coinage of silver, with the exception of 
a small recoinage of silver in Italy called 
in. The amount coined in Great Britain 
was $3,204,824, while the amount coined in 
Germany was only $114,319, and in Sweden 
it was $132,784. Austria, whichis a silver 
country, coined $3,390,163, and Russia 
coined $1,020,786. Spain coined $6,738,- 
971. 

The fact which the figures show, and 
which we commend to the attention of all 
silver men, as well as to the attention of 
Congress, is that while the United States 
last year coined more than $28,000,000 of 
silver, all the Governments of Europe put 
together coined only about half of this 
amount. ‘his does not look as if these 
Governments had any special zeal for such 
coinage, or were likely to join with the 
United States in any international agree- 
ment by which the unlimited coinage of 
gold and silver at a fixed ratio of value as 
between the two metals would be secured, 
We have already twice tried to bring the 
nations of Europe into such an agreement, 
and have totally failed. There is no pros- 
pect that athird trial would be attended 
with a d.fferent result. 

What then, in these circumstances, is 
the proper course for the United States to 
pursue? The answer, to any one not lit- 
erally befooled with ‘‘ the silver craze,” is 
as plain as the light of day. The United 
States cannot alone settle the silver ques- 
tion, any more than it can change the law 
of gravitation. If we keep on coining 
silver at the present rate, we shall soon be 
a silver country to all intents and purposes. 
This means a twenty per cent. reduction in 
the standard of valuc, and a practical de- 
monetization of gold, and largely its ex- 
portation to other countries, and this 
means a financial crisis that will disturb 
the interests of business from one end of 
the land to the other. The only way of 
escape trom these results is in a prompt 
repeal of the silver law; and if Congress 
declines to do this, it will decline to per- 
form an Imperative duty. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue demand for money upon the local 
market was light throughout the week, 
yet there was no special complaint among 
the money lenders, as temporary dullnessin 
financial matters is expected to arise from 
time to time from va:ious causes. Bankers 
are quite satisfied with the present condi- 
tion of affairs, and express great confidence 
in the outlook for the future, as the de- 
mand for funds at profitable rates is ex- 
pected largely to increase. No stringency 
is anticipated, nor is there likely to be any 
accumulation of idle money such as was 
experienced last year. The shipment of 
$747,000 in gold during the week indicates 
the beginning of a steady current, the force 
and volume of which can only be deter- 
mined by the wisdom with which the sil- 
ver question is handled by Congress. Eu- 
rope, however, is not particularly anx- 
ious to draw gold from us, and if she 
was, we are prepared to spare sev- 
eral millions without inconvenience. The 
currency movement to and from the in- 
terior was very light, and general business 
limited. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
have fluctuated between 14 and 2 per cent. 
The offerings of commercial paper have 
been light and discount rates are un- 
changed. First-class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 4@4} per cent. discount, four 
months at 44@5, and good single-named 
paper at 5@6} per cent. 

STOCK MARKET. 

The stock market was decidedly demoral- 
ized last week, and the average loss was 
about $ per cent, on the business done, 
Although this decline jn prices is due ta 
natural causes, it is none the less a fact 
that the prices of stocks have heen unduly 





and artificially inflated, and the downward 
movement which has now ‘set in will prob- 
ably continue with occasional and unim- 
portant reactions, until a basis of legiti- 
mate value shall have been reached. The 
stock which suffered most severely in last 
week's decline was Pacific Mail, which was 
sold down 64 per cent. Aside from the de- 
moralization caused by the belief that a 
prominent member of the bull pool in this 
stock had secretly sold out and enlisted in 
the bear ranks, the future of the company 
seems likely to be seriously affected by the 
new line of steamers proposed to be placed 
on the Pacific Ocean by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Company. Itis by no means impos- 
sible that this line may be in operation next 
spring, and the Canadian Pacific and Ore- 
gon Improvement people have already been 
in conference on the subject, as the latter 


have a fleet of steamers applicable to the 
business. The effect of such a line would 
be to attract a large portion of the Pacific 
Mail Company’s China and Japan business. 
The business of the market was principally 
confined to the operations of the profess- 
ional traders, as the outside public retired 
with the usual results. 


U. 8. BONDS. 


The market for Government bonds was 
steady, with a fair investment demand, 
which tended to stiffen prices. The fol- 
lowing were the closing quotations: 

Bia. A aken, Bid. Asked, 
4398, 1891, reg....1125, 112% |Currency 68, '%).12544 
4598, 1891, coup.. 1125, 112%4/Currency 6s. 96.127 

(901, Tew 1235g 12336\C) 21293 
48, 1907, coup... 12334 12334|\Currency te. '9%.133', 
Three per cents.l01% 1014|Currency ts, °99.125'4 

BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
York City banks was increased by $4,665,- 
555 last week, and it now amounts to $33,- 
015,950. The changes in the averages 
show a decrease in loans of $527,800, an 
increase in specie of $3,990,100, an in- 
crease in legal tenders of $2,301,700, an in- 
crease in deposits of $6,505,000, and a de- 
crease in circulation ot $50,500. 
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BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 





Bid. Asked, Bil. Asked. 
America......... 165 — /|Mecbanics’..... bl — 
American Kx.. 130 — /|Mercar“ile ...... 121 - 
Butch’s & Drov’s.140 — hants’ i - 
Broadway....... 215 285 - 
Chase.........s00. 148 © — |Market...... ...- = 
Commerce. ......- 67 175 |Mech’s& irad’re liv 125 

x — |Metropolitan.... 31 3B 
- — |Nassa E 
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Leather Man’f....160 — 
Manhattan........151 154 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The Foreign Exchange market was 
strong, but was not very active. The 
posted rate for 60 day bills was advanced 
on Wednesday to $4.87. A movement of 
gold to London set in. The firmness was 
sustained through the week, and on Satur- 
day the nominal rates were $4 87} for 60- 
day bills and $4.90 for demande. Actual 
business was done at $4.863@$4.87 for 60- 
day bills, $4.893@$4'894 for demand, 
$4.893@$4.90 for cable transfers, and 
$4.854@#4.853 for commercial bills. In 
Continental Exchange Francs were quoted 
at 5.17 tor long and 5.15 for short sight; 
Reichmarks at 95} for long and 964 for 
short, and Guilders at 403 for long, and 
408 for short. 


DIVIDENDS, 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of three and a haif 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual! dividend of five 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The Phenix Insurance Company, of 
Brooklyn, has declared a dividend of five 
per cent., payable on demand at their 
Branch office, 195 Broadway, New York. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of four 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The Knickerbocker Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of three per cent., payable January 20th. 

The American Loan and Trust Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
three per cent., payable February 1st. 

The Adams Mining Company has declared 
a dividend of ten cents per share, payable 
January 20th at the Farmer's Loan and 
Trust Company. 
RR 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange en Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France, 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
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HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York, 


DEALERS IN 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND 
OTHER DESIRABLE SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


ALL STOCKS & BONDS 


Listed on the New-York Stock Exchange, 
Bought and Sold on Com Commission for Cash. 


sit accounts received a and interest allowed on 
oul balances subject tod draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected, and placed to credit, for our customers, with- 
out charge. 





Qpportunity tor a Very Young Man with 
Capital 


A firm dealing exclusively in investment Securi- 
ties with first-rate connections and large credit and 
a strong c nservative trade, want capital,and would 
take as a partner, with af full interest, a young man 
desirous of entering into business and getting a mer 
cantile —*, who could bring to the im the 
sum of $50,000, provided he could furnish un- 
doubted seatlaneetehe as to character. All commu- 
nications must be through Ley lever ad the firm, 
and spytiention with full nam d address to 

ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR, 
Office this paper. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





Established .............. veces 185% 
REAL ESTATE ox.coinisiow” 


PROPERTY RENTED :% 


for and remittances made promptly. 


TAXES and assessments looked after and 
LOANS s2.2'st Minera." ° 


Per Cent. Conservative Investments 
in First Mortgage Farm Loans io Min 
nesota and Dakota, cr 7 Sercent. wictu prin- 
cipal and eg Guarante<a- at op- 
tion of mortgag: fafe a» wovernment 
Bonds. meatabiinhed 1 tive years. roy cash 
capital, $50,’ . Over 0 oaned 
without a sing] e loss. —_ sand aaomante for 
sale. Send for Circ 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 





Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
p References: Col. R. N. Batchelder, U. 8. A., Wash- 
pgton, q 





on BS Vv. 
. President University North Dakota, 
Grand Forks; Rev. H.G. Mendenhall, Grand Forks. 


0} Oo S° 
G0, "Zo, ‘o 

The American Investment Company. of Em- 
metsburs fs ime ingocporated with a paid-up capital 
of #? 10,000, ranches at Huron and Mit- 
che aiote’o er are M Kon bake Farm Loans in 
Iowa, Minn., Dakota, and th Principal and 
Interest Guaranteed. Wi 6 per cent. Debent 
8 (obli ptlons ot ee Company), 5 runnin aa 
secu’ 7 Ho age tans, §, Sepont ted with the Mer- 
cantile Trust lso issues Demand 
Certincates of Deposit’ at 5 per cent. interest. Write 
for pamphlet and references, 


Home Office. Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
E, 8. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


A. §. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 











IOWA. 


v Kd $8 PER CENT. NET. 





CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 


Safety and Pro 


fit. 
sous AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 
Addre: 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville. Lil, 


A SOLID § @pPencenT 











Perannum, first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN 
CES EAST AND WEST. @orrespondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 








UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This cOmpany is a legal depositor) for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, aGmunistrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females u t d to the t tion of busi- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis companya convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 





DAN. H. ARNOLD. 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. 
CHARLES E. BILL. 
WILSON G. HUNT 
WILLIAM h. MACY 
CLINTON GILBERT. 
DANIEL D. LORD. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE BLIss, 

WM. W. PHELI’s, WILLIAM LIBBEY. 

D. WILLIS JAMES. JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN A.STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
S.M.BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 8S. SMITG. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, £ecretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta y. 





Through the 
und and Reliable 


NVEST.. 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE E CO. 


F President t. LAWRENCE, KAN. 


+ stile L4  Soeeure. era 
able in vy Y. ‘Cnrivalied a raeiftien ats Absolute eats. 
f losses, Refer 


and Hun of Inw 
eens nd full formation: Branch 
37 Bway, 


Offices in N 
CC Hine & Sen,Agts. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
First mortgages on im- 
peeved perme in Minne- 
of paket, worth 


fro > Mt to 6 times the 
mortgage. years in business y= a foreclos- 
ures. Interes i begins se soon as draft is received. 
Sati sfactiqn suarenteed. Send for circular, ref- 
erences end on le forme. 

D. D. WEB KR. Grand Forks, Dakota. 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS 


Guaranteed i-Annua Me’ [rege Bonds, 7 to 8 
erceut. Sem! paual Interest. Nogdtiated by 
he Minneapolis Mortrage and Investment Company, 
in sums of rm a ward. mpt payme mt 
of Fetucipst and Interes penn ss . ie Best Te an 

spmicsed se lender = Ba t Leca- 
tion in th Bion. 
Ample capital. Wide 
oregationalist. nd x reular and refer- 


ou 
Wi rig MANAGER HES A aera +s 


0 VBEnaE 0 
{ A /o 


O INVESTMENT. 
to 8 per cent. semi-annual interest. Prompt pers 


Guaranteed First Mort, 
ment of principal and i 














apolis or im ved t innese 

Dakota wert chege to ax times the loan, upon 
erce, Minneapolis, nt Banks nerall 

fore investing, Bend for forms and particulars to 

KE Real Estate and M Deal 

. MINNEAPOLIS, mn.» OF 

toSAML, R. MACLEAN, 43 Exchange Pi., New York 


INVESTMENTS. 





m is a a rapid growth from now on. 
is to-day the financial, commercial 
oy of the Northwest. Investments made in 


improved or unimproved, will pay 
largely. Money can be haned ie best real ex 
tate sional from six to eight Refer- 
ences in iw ul and East if desi 
RTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. _ 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. of 





Des Moines, Iowa. incorporated in i872,and baving a 
paid-up —— 85v0,000. offers st par anc accrued 
interest. ite si De claiming for 


— of Mortgages on 
Iowa reale A - ow worth at least two anda half th times 
the sum for which 8 is mort, Interest is pai 
@ Chemical National Bank, New 
York. These te a, are sources bonds. run Funping 
from five to ten years,and are now held by manv of the 
leading Savings Banks and Educational and Chari- 
table petitutions of New England and New Zork, 
are preferred t 


ram Dewin oF. & 
York: vor Fass Smith. Tremont Tem 


Portland, oi 
AD yg a ree and Wd. 
9°. Lan. Jr.. Cashier Chemical. Natiopal Bank. ‘hk. 
° PonrEn. ¢ Cashier. Cheshire wey t Beene: 
N. H., Loan and rrust Savings mse. cord, N 
Gro. M. pave, Treasurer Bristo] Savings ° Bank. 
tol. N. H., and aj: banks and business men at Dee 


A pamovblet, with full particulare and references 
puitousliout the a nent i application, De- 

t 5 and u 

mages pwar’s, E. FULLER, President. 
H A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 








EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY. 





Ch 


Send for further Setormetiin. 
First Rational Bank, N. Y.; 
Nashu ; Kendall Bros., vending, Pa.; 


ins oui 


Be 





Gear aa” 0 


CAPITAL, $100,000. 


Aggregate capital and surplus of our associated Corporations, 8325,000. 
WESTERN FARM MORTCACES 0 
In Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 0 


© pore Bh Haston, Mass.; sae 8, ett 


. (Paid up.) 


Send A further information. 


E. Tifft, a = rt is Bern iy Hon zee restos, Patan. Vt: J. W, White, 


rdman, Stanho e, 
a gene . ‘'B. ongataed Norwai! ik, oe 


peaheh as atid yoinat Sta 


BANKING HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
13 and 15 Bread * St., opposite N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change. Three per t. Interest allowed on deposit 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions and Petroleum 
bought and sold on commission for cash or on mar 
gin. Private wire to Chi 


VYHEMICAL TIONAL, Bi BANK, aEW phage 
846.— he annual election 

stockholders of this bank, held this day at th heir 

a waking 30 ouse, the following’ named gentlemen were 

rectors for the ensuing year: James A. 

fisonevelt, Robert pene. Rennedy +r ga Ww. 
it voting of tee Boa Sard bent ~ 

a meeting of tne rd held subse juently Mr. 

GEORG GE G. ILLIAMS was unanimously re-elected 


Presia 
sere wM.. J. = QUINLAN, _ IR., Cashier, 





ELECTIONS. 








THE TRADSMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, i 
York, January 12th, 1886. 
At ELECTI FOK DIRECTORS, 
nei this day, the following- Bend gentlemen 





were elected to serve for the epeuing * ear: 
Samuell, Hunt, es E. Granniss, 
George Siarr, Johu Greeno . 
Oliver F. Berry, George H. Danforth, 
Nathaniel Niles, Henry Smi 
Joe . Mason. 
INSPECTORS. 
Samuel Townsen J.C. Wemple, 


E. ellows. 
At a subse pent. meeting of the Directors NA 
THANIEL NILE i was unanimously re-elected 
President. OLIVER F. BERRY, Casbier. 





THE BANK oF NEw YoRK, \ 
Ressoman BaNnKIN > haseaesree. ? 
NEw ah apn use 1886, 
T Lag ANNUAL. EY. ECTE ON ELD THE 12¢H 
. the following-named gentlemen were 
eiected b irectors for the ensuing year 
ARLES ty LL, JAMES MOIR, 
DLEY, G. ‘MBI 
JAMES M. CONSTABLE, A. W. BARD.” . 
HARLES M. fRryY H. B. LAIDLAW, 
ANELIN EDSON. _ D. 0. MILLS 
HARLES D. LE ERIOR. et ae KELLY, 
GEORGE H. BYRD. 
At a ES MF of the Board held this day, MR. 
CHARLES M. FRY was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent, and MR. RICHARD B, FERR 
mously re elected Vice- Fresident. 

















IS was unani- 
$. MASON, Cashier. 





Tue MERCANTILE Hassewss. | Some 


New Yor«, Jan. ieth, *ie8s. J 
T THE ANNUAL MELTING OF THE SHARE- 
holders of tnis bank, held on the 12th instant, 
the bey named ehtlemen were duly elected 














Di r the epsuip 
WILLIAM c BROWNING, ISAAC N. PHELPS 
T, KNEE LAND, RGE H SARG T, 

EMA RUALLEAMAN PRED . SCHENCK, 
SE Th M. MILLIKE nN’ CHARLES M. VAIL, 
Wi LUA M T.MUORE, ISAAC WALLAC 

ES E. NICHOLS. JOSE Hl H. WELLER, 
UatSTus & PAIN ¥. H. N. WHITING, 

WM. bP. ST. JOHN. 


Ata meetin ot the Board of Directors, held this 
day, Mr. P.8V, JOHN was upanimously re- 
elected President. F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 





CONTINENTAL ay moun. t 


New Yo oh? epuary ‘Tw 
T. THE ANNUAL ELECT ON, T THE 
banking-bouse on the 12th inst, ‘the following 
were elected for the aenin year 


Edmund D. Randolph, 
ent fa Taber William D. Morgan 
nr, iiham 
Charies H. sae Benjamin Perkics, 
Frederic Tayt toe. 
INSPEO 
jJexander Met. vAsnew, 
am 
Danie) 8. Appleton 
Ata Fpecting of the directors, “held this day (13th) 
EDMUND D. KANDOLP. relected President, and 
JOHN T. AGNEW Vice. 
LFRED i. ‘tIMPSON, Cashier. 


‘Hora ce Porte 
William Turn abull. 


N York, January 12th, 1846.—At the anvual 
ection hela this day, the following-uamed gentie- 
— were duly elected Directors for the ensuing 


avid D. Acker, 
William H. Albro, 


Tes NEW YORE NATIONAL EXCH ANGE BANK, 


Alex. T. Vannest, 
Anthony Oecha, 


John Guth, Jacob H, Vanderbilt, 
D. B. Halsiead, Julins W. Roseustein, 
C. B. Outcalt. 


At a subsequer t meeting of the Board of Directors 
Daniel B. Halstead was unanimously chosen Presi- 
dent, and David B. Acker Vice-President. 

CORNELIUS B. OUTCALT, Cashier, | 


NATIONAL Byronyae AND DROvVERS’ BANK,’ 

K, January lzth, i836. 5 
T THE ANNUAL * ELECTION HELD ON THE 
12th inst., the following-named gentlemen were 
elected Directors of this bank for the ¢ neuing year, 


Viz.: 

George W. Quintard. 
Jobn C. Chamberlain. 
Henry Silberhorn. 
John B. Cotte. 





Langste®, N. Crow, 

Gurd. G. Brinckerhoff 
William H. Chase, 
ge Wikis 

n A. Delan 


Jr 
At a mecting of the the Board of Directors, held this 
day, v7 i ae ERHOFF was unani- 
mously re-elected prea > 

WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. _ 


NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, 
New York, Jan. lith, 1886.5 
AT THE ANNUAL ELECTION, HELD ON THE 
lath inst. the following named ontemen were 
elected directOrs tor the ensuing yeur, vi 
ggenee M. McLean, E 
m. J. Valentine, 





Charles Curtis, Robert 

kdwa)d Schell, Stephen x. Tesher, 
Pearson 8S. halstead, Wm. H. Oakle 
Thomas J. Davis, £, Lu, Merrifield, 


Obert 
Ata meeting of the pam tne g this day, Mr. WM. 
H. OAKLEY was em «4 7 re-elected President. 
TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL ny a big: 4 yi : 
TA are oF THE 





George B. lected Di Je ames J. Hi 
Wallace C. Andrews, 
Sumner R. Stone, 


Oliver 8. Carter, John Jay Knox, 
ames B. — 
D. H. McAl ton. 

ata meeting of ‘of the Board a Directors, held this 
gay. gv KNOX was unanimously elected 


E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


UNITED STATES Hazen AL BANK,? 
New York, Jan. tdth, 1886. 
T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 8 TOUK- 
holders of this bank, held the 12th lneteat the 
following p pamed gentlemen were unanimously 
ir 


dent. 





elected 1 pechaes forthe ensuing year—to wit: 
fogan 0 Murray, Jas, W, Alexander, 
eld, Chauncey W. Depew," 
D. A. "A. Lindley, Morris K. Jesup, 
J. W. Drexel, Chae K. Hickox, 


.W. Pea 
Ata meeting of the Board rent this day . Mr. Logan 
C. Murray was unanimously re-electea residen t. 
E. G, SHERMAN, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTERS’ AND Rly NATIONAL | 
agen mary 12th 1s 

HE'AN val "NEES G OF THES 1 OOK- 

44 ders of this bank, hel tins day, the dliceig 


named gentlemen were duly elected directors tor the 
enayin, year—viz. ; 


Edw H. Ammidown, James R. Plu 
b ty "Arbuckle Edward C. Rice. 
Julius Catlin, Jr., Hon. Russe 


ll Sage, 
Randolph W. Townsend, 
ward Townsend, 


Henry C. Hulbert, 
Isaac Ickelheimer, 
gowerg &- } Jdr., Horace K. Thurber, 
Edward A. Price. pom patie Van Volkenburgh, 
ony 
asubsequent meetin: ~~ the Board of Directors, 
uit Edward H. Per ine. was unanimously t1e- 
elected President, an: a. Hussell ll Sage was unani- 
Sously re-elected oe iden 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier 





THE a —— Park BANK, NEw York,) 
ony 7ennery ype ae 
T THE ANNUAL M MEBTING OFT OCR 
holders ot this bank, held to-day, the | sdboeies 
rectors were chosen for’ the Sneulh 


Oliver Hoyt, Dire ely 
Peter Hay de ep. William ee reeden, 
F c A. Potts, pa . Van Voorhis, 
rt leary Joseph T. Moore 
v Mumfor Moore, Justus L, Bulkley, 
rancis H, Gog e 8. Hart, 
Stuyvesant Fish, E. Kellogg Wright, 


George H. Potts 
And as Inspectors of Election: 
Wilson G, dane Fiies 8 Higgins, 
John M. Corn 
E. K. Wright, Cashier. 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ Barsouat BANK, 
29 


walt as yy 
NEw January 13th, 1886. | 
Al THE ANNUAL ELECiiON ELD ON THE 
12th 10 BE the following-name yr AH were 
re-elected Directors of this Bank for the sear ending 
on the second Tuesday in January, 1887— 
bt - liam H, Macy, Nicholas F. "Palmer, 


mes Fraser. rt J, Akin, 
William M. Kingsland, WH af, Kockefeller, 
Henry 8. aoe dob John A. fucker, 
T. Willets, 


a meeti Board o bela 8 
aay,  NIGHOLAR F F. PALMER, of Dinatots, bold wie 
Vice-President, were Saseihicuct? 





re-elected. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 





East RIVER NATIONAL BANg, } 
. 662 BROADWAY, ous} 
New York, January 
T THE AUSUAL ELECTION HELD THIS D DAY 
the following-bamed persons were duly elecied 
Tectoss ec = sank tor Ene ensuing year 
Williaa sue 
am Phe pe, 
Charen iii. Jose cepa 
A. D, P r, William oe ume, 
Raymond Jenkins. 
chi a £ o subsequent ne meeting of the Board of Directors, 
was unanimously re-elected 
oeiont for the A year. 
Z. E, NEWELL, Cashier. 


[HE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, N&w Yours, January 13th, — 


tional Bank of New York City, held this 
ed gentiemen — 

elected di efor the cusuing rem 

ARLES id 


SOHN HN 
KD T. Wwitson” 

At a subseq ~ mooring . ot the melee held 
January l4th, MR. 0. D 


th, MBO} y as p AD unanimous- 
x i 


N. 
LASS was ot unanimously a ‘sug 
H. BUCKHOUT, er. 


T HE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF) 
New York, 
New Yo one. Jan. {3th, 1886, _} 
T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF T m SINCE: 
holders of this bank, od a day w the ban 


wiiiiee Wsioc Direc tora eS were 





4 the 
unanimously 


MI Ta, 
Starr, 














William M. L. Strong, 
J 
Files 8. alte, C7 Bsitpson, 
ames M. Dunbar, 
At a su ent. i eo iS Board, WIL. 
Presi i- 


unani 


iia = og hie Ta 
rad iad hash adae ee Stas 


mously re- dlested 
year 





DIVIDENDS. 
OFFICE OF THE GLOBE FIRE INSURANCE Co.,} 
No. 161 BRoapway, New York, Jan. 4th, 1886. 5 
[Dp viven. 
A semi-annual dividend of Five £ PER CE 
has been declared pay: rable on dem } we, 
EDGAR 4 HOLLEY, 
Secretary. 
RANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, CORNER AED 


ND 
TY-FIRST pay. HIDEND. = % and after Sanuary 








day and ak open ev enings, from 6 tc 6 to 8’ o’cloe 
ATT, President, 
_Ws. G. ConkKLIn, Secretary. 


NICKERBOCKER Frias INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF wEw ORR 
CE, 64 WALL St., NEw York, Jan. 16th, 1896. 
The Board of Directors baye this day deciared 
femi-annual dividend of THREE (3) Per Cent., pay- 
able on and after Jan. pth, 1286. 
WM. B. HODGSDON, Secretary. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST Vourans, R 
113 Broapway, New York, January léth. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 1 DAY 
declared the usual semi-annual dividend of 3 
per cent. from the earnings of the past six months, 
payable February I+t next. Transter booke close 
morning wants 2th, and 1G open} morning of Febru- 
ary 3d next. NOW, Secretary. 
ADAMs MINING CoMPanNy, } 
He ye Or FIcE, 
280 Broapway, New K, J snuaky t 
iVIDERD NO: 19,— X DIVIDE TE TEN GEN NTS 
hare, bei ie Fiften cxholders (B15, ou) E Dol- 
jars, will bs —— © the steckholders of record on 
and after January % sy tee , at the office of the Far- 
mers’ Loan and Tenet © enpeny, Noa. 20 and 22 Wil- 
liam street, New York 
‘ransfer books will ian: on the 15th and reopen on 
the 2ist day of January, 1866. 
THOMAS D. ADAMS, 
JAMES DUNNE, Secretary. President. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
346 BROADWAY. 


Branch Office, 71 Liberty Street- 


New York, January 12th, 1886, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPA 
ny have this day declared a semi-annual dividend o 
Five Per Cent. payableon demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANYS, } 
OFFICE, 52 WaLt Sr. New York, Jan. 12th, 1886.) 
DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
Cent, upon the capital stock is paiyable 




















on de 


a. 
_ R. H, MYERS, Secretary. 


GFFICE PHENIX INSURANCE Cqspany, , 
ROOKLYN, January 18th, 1 ) 
GIST DIVIDEND, 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PER 
CFNT., payable on demand at their branch office 
Western Union Building, No. 1% Broadway, New 
York. PHILANDER SEAW, Secretary. 








OFFICE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY, 4 
214 Broapway, New York, January 18th, 1886. 


PRE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FOUR PE 


CENT., payable on demand 
JOHN M. CKANE, Secretary 





: 
} 
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Commercial, 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. A. C. Riocwarps, one of the oldest 
and best known dry goods merchants of 
this city, died suddenly, on Tuesday morn- 
ing of last week, at Morristown, N. 
J. Hehad been in poor health for more 
than a year past, had been abroad, and 
tried various methods for its improvement, 
without much success. We first knew 
Mr. Richards, some thirty years ago, 
as a very active partner in the then 
popular house of W. C. Langley & Co., of 
this city. Later he was connected with the 
large commission firm of Messrs. J. W. 
Page & Co., of Boston, as resident partner 
for that firm in New York. 

Mr. Richards was a man of good address, 
amiable manners, possessing remarkable 
business qualifications; was highly es- 
teemed in business circles, and was noted 
for his uprightness and sterling integrity. 
He was an active member of the Union De- 
fense Committee, during the late War, and 
was, up to a late period in his life, con- 
neeted with several very large moneyed and 
benevolert corporations. He retired from 
active business several years ago, having 
secured a handsome fortune. He leaves a 
wife, several children, and a large circle of 
devoted relatives and friends in New York, 
Brooklyn, and elsewhere, who feel sorely 
this their bereavement. 


——___ 


DRY GOODS. 


Tae business of the dry-goods market 
was spasmodic in character during the 
week, although a fair showing has been 
made for the time of year. There is no 
loss of confidence with respect to the prom- 
ising outlook, but merchants generally de- 
sire a more active demand than there has 
been experienced. ‘There has been quite 
an influx of out-of-town buyers, who have 
been sparing in their purchases, which is 
partly attributable to the unfavorable 
weather conditions, as well as the desire to 
exercise caution and corservat'sm in all 
their transactions. ‘The jobbing trade was 
characterized by the usval ‘* between sea- 
sons” quiet, l¢cal and near-by retailers 
having sbown a determination to reduce 
their stocks to the lowest available point. 
A fair package trade in domestics, prints, 
white goods, hosiery, etc,, was, however, 
done by a few leading jobbers; small whole- 
sale dealers from the West and South hav- 
ing been their principal customers in this 
connection, though a moderately satisfac- 
tory business was also done with large re- 
tailers. The commission houses report 
collections easy, and jobbers seem to be 
pretty well satisfied with the manner in 
which retailers are meeting their obliga 
tions, though a gocd many of the latter are 
a trifle backward in their payments, and 
failures among smal! dealers are rather 
more frequent than could be wished. 





COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 


Cotton goods were in moderate demand 
by package buyers on the spot, and though 
few large sales were effected, a fair distri- 
bution was made by commission houses and 
leading jobbers. Brown sheetings were in 
steady request, and agents’ prices are un- 
changed, but jobbers are ** cutting” on cer- 
tain makes of four-yard sheetings, in order 
to meet quotations lately made by some of 
the Chicago houses. Bleached goods were 
in irregular demand, but fine shirtings are 
in very light supply and firm, while such 
makes of low grade } and 7 goods as can 
be had at about old prices find ready 
buyers. Cottonades are doing well, 
and some of the best makes are in 
very light supply. Colored cottons, as 
denims, tickings. cheviots, checks, etc., 
were in moderate request, and prices are 
steadily maintained. White goods are 
moving freely on account of back orders, 
and the current demand is of good pro- 
portions. Tinsel tapestries and table dam- 
asks are quite active in some quarters, and 
quilts, scrim curtains and tapestry table 
cloths continue in good request. 

Fancy prints were in moderately good 
demand, a very fair distribution of both 
standard makes and the lower grades having 
been made by agents. Narrow-fold spe- 
cialties are doing well, and popular makes 
of medium chocolates and ‘‘ Quaker 





styles” are moving with considerable free- 
dom. Turkey-reds, indigo blues and 
shirtings continue in steady request and 
firm, and agents report a steady call for 
small parcels of robes, furnitures, grays, 
patch-work, mournings and staples. 

DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 


Dress goods continue in pretty good de- 
mand by package buyers, both all-wool 
and worsted fabrics having been distrib- 
uted by agents in very fair quantities. The 
most popular makes of all-wool and body 
cashmeres are still under the control of 
orders,:and 6-4 cotton warp cashmeres are 
in strictly moderate supply. Etamines and 
all-wool lace brocades are meetiug with 
marked attention, and a fairly good busi- 
ness in boucles, plain and printed nun’s 
veilings and fancy worsteds is reported. 
Ginghams and woven wash fabrics were 
moderately active in commission circles, 
but the jobbing trade has bardly started 
up as yet. Dress ginghams and crinkled 
seersuckers are moving freely, and a steady 
call for staple checks and fancies is re- 
ported by agents controlliog the best stan- 
dard makes. 

WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY, ETC. 


The situation in the market for men’s- 
wear woolens has not materially changed 
during the week under review. The move- 
ment in spring cassimeres and worsteds 
was interrupted to some extent by the 
severity of the weather in wide sections of 
the country, and new business in this con- 
nection was strictly moderate. Heavy 
clothing woolens have met with rather 
more attention from buyers on the spot, 
and some fair-sized orders for overcoatings, 
low grade cassimeres, etc., were booked 
by the representatives of commission 
houses traveling in the Western States. 
Ladies cloths, tricots and soft wool dress 
fabrics were more sought after by the job- 
bing trade, and a very fair business was 
done in a few of the most popular makes, 
Jersey cloths continued in good demand at 
first hands, and leading makes are largely 
sold in advance of production. 


R. HMACY & C0, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND CHIL- 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods, 
OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


SILKS AND VELVETS. 
James M’Creery & Co, 


Commence on Monday, Jan. 4th, their 
eons SALE of SILKS and VEL- 
HEAVY REDUCTIONS have been 
made in all Sections of the Vast Stocks 
which they exhibit. 
An early inspection is invited. 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 


Sole Agents tor the 


CLIFTON SILK MILLS, 








Iusurance. 
A PAIR. 


Tue daily papers of January first, an- 
nounce that the last act of Mr. John A. 
McCall as Superintendent of Insurance was 
to report a co-operative society to the 
Attorney-General as being insolvent. Its 
name was the New York Safety Reserve 
Fund, or something like that. It was re- 
ported as having assets of $224.38, and 
liabilities of $21,797.20. The proportion 
between the two items will not strike any- 
one well informed in the business of the 
many co-operatives as being very wonder- 
fully low, providing the facts can be 
known. The assets are about as they 
always are in such corporations, when 
compared with liabilities. It is doubtless 
a fair record. 

The relation between the assets and lia- 
bilities of this particular reserve-fund cor- 
poration is not the point in interest. There 
is a statement of fact of much greater con- 
sequence. It is this: Since its organization 
in 1882, it has received from members the 
sum of $46,785.66, and this sum has been 
disposed of by paying for death claims 
$8,078.02, and for expenses $37,715.66. Ip 
plainer terms, this association, which has 
been pushed for some years with great vig- 
or, and with energetic circular advertise- 
ment and self praise, spent eighty per cent, 
of its income for expense of management, 
and paid twenty per cent. to its members 
in death claims. All honorable people will 
be glad that it has found the place it was 
destined to fill. 

There is another corporation located in 
the city of New York, which has not been 
reported to the Attorney-General, but 
which has ‘‘ Mutual Reserve ” as the basis 
ofits name. The full name is the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association. There 
are very striking resemblances between this 
Mutual Reserve and its almost namesake, 
deceased. The resemblances are on the two 
points named above, and of sufficient im- 
portance to make them noteworthy. The 
first is the amount of assets as compared 
with responsibility. The Mutual Reserve 
Fund Company was organized about a year 
before the failed Safety Mutual Reserve 
Fund was organized. By the last report of 
it we find that it is officially stated that it 
had cash and invested assets of $350.775.05, 
and that its insurance or certificates in force 
amounted to $85,452,000. This is about 
4 for each $1,000 insurance carried. 
The amount of security thus given will not 
cause a careful observer to think that the 
‘**Fund” part of the name means much more 
in this corporation than it did in the first one 
named, and which has already gone to its 
own place. 

But the most convincing point is the re- 
semblance between the two corporations as 
to expense of management. A careful ex- 
amination of the New York insurance re- 
ports shows that the existing corporation 
has received, during the four years it has 
been in business, from its members, tbe 
sum of $1,801,362.08 for premiums, and 
$6,373.11 for interest, or a total of $1,807,- 
735.19. This has been the company’s in- 
come; out of this it has paid in claims, 
$815,824.75, and for expenses of manage- 
ment $677,093.35. In other words, over 
thirty-seven per cent. of the moneys col- 
lected from its members has been spent in 
expense of management. 

The Mutual Reserve Fund is a mere co-op- 
erative. It is not based upon any sound 
principles of life insurance. It is a pass- 
the-hat company, and, ifits members pay, 
the company will pay, and, if they do not 
pay, the company will not pay. This in 
itself should condemn the association in the 
minds of all observing men; but when we 
learn that of its collections from its mem- 
bers it has spent over thirty-seven per cent. 
for expenses, it should cause one to shrink 
from_contact with it in any way. Itisa 
mere blot on the grand and beneficial busi 
ness of life insurance. If any one supposes 
that a life ins urance company can be man- 
aged successfully at so high a rate of ex- 
pense, he has only to look at the wrecks of 
twelve or fifteen years ago, and know that 
it was high expenses which wrought the 
ruin. But, when we find a deadly fault in 
the basis of such a company, and a deadly 
fault in its expense of management, it is 
then well to warn our readers not to deal 
with it. 

To show more particularly the manage- 
ment of this Reserve Fund Life Association, 
as it calls itself, it is only necessary to notice 
its salary account. This means the amount 
of money the officers receive. It doesnot 
mean the money which goes to agents and 
traveling men, but the amount paid to 
officers and office employés. It must be 
remembered that the corporation is a very 
small one. Its assets amount to less than 
one two-hundredth part of our largest life 
eompany. Its transactions are all of the 
most meager kind; for which we certainly 





should be thankful. But, small as itis, weak 
as itis, in plans and methods, depleted as it 
is and must be from its outrageously high 
expense of management, it stil] finds money 
in rolling quantities for the balf dozen or 
more men who stand bebind the scenes, 
The company, as we have before remarked, 
is young. It wascrganized in 1881. It has 
made four reports to the Insurance Depart- 
ment. Its ealary account from year to 
year has been reported as follows: 


re # 1,990 70 | 1883........ $36,921 16 
TOBE... .cec.ce 13,330 87 | 1884........ 49,707 63 


Those persons who have been misled into 
supposing that they were patronizing a 
soundly managed life insurance company, 
will hardly like the looks of this salary ac- 
count. But a closer examination shows 
other matters which are anything but pleas- 
ant to those who would believe in good 
management. Enormous bills for adver- 
tising, for legal expenses, for printing, post- 
age, and enormous amounts paid as com- 
missions to agents, all go to show the reck- 
lessness with which these managers are 
handling the money called trust funds. The 
figures which we have given are official 
figures. They are in no'sense a credit to 
any corporation pretending to conduct a 
life insurance business. We believe all 
co-operatives will last but for a short peri- 
od of time. They have no underlying 
principle. Hundreds upon hundreds have 
failed, and are failing now. Each day, al- 
most, brings a new record. We know 
what must in time come to each and every 
one. But when we find one managed as is 
the Mutual Reserve Fund, we can only feel 
the greater pain at the prospects in store 
for it, and the greater fear that it will only 
too soon go to join its almost namesake. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS, 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


The reader will find in another column the 
36th annual report of this well-established in- 
stitution, and will find, as is usual with the re- 
ports of this Company, that it gives evidence of 
its sound financial condition, reflecting credit 
upon its officers and directors’ successful and 
wise management. Its income for €he year 1885 
was $2,050,371.80, while its disbursements were 
$1,490,092.64. Its gross assets on the Ist of 
January amounted to $11,155,827.04, and its 
surplus at 4}¢ per cent. was $2,278,750.78. Its 
officers are Henry Stokes, President; J. L. Hal- 
sey, First Vice-President ; Second Vice-President , 
A. B. Stokes; H. Y. Wemple, Secretary, and 8. 
N. Stebbins, Actuary. 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company, which was organized in 1829. 
presents in its annual statement, which we pub- 
lish this week, some very interesting and credit- 
able features. Its total assets have increased 
during the year over $80,000; and its Net Sur- 
plus January Ist, 1886, was $110,865.49 greater 
than the year previous. These figures speak 
volumes for the careful and economical man- 
agement of the Company. It presents, as we 
wish every Company would, a detailed list of 
its stocks, bonds, loans, and all items going to 
make up its total assets. As will be seen, its 
eecurities are first clase. Its Assets are all lia- 
ble for its Fire business, which is scattered 
throughout twenty-three states of the Union; 
and as moderate lines only are written, the 
Company is an cxcelJent «ne to insure with, 
Its officers are: James W. McAllisier, President : 
Francis P. Steel, Vice-President ; Ezra T. Cres- 
son, Secretary ; and Samuel W. Kay, Assistant- 
Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE JNSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The seventy-sixth annual statement of this 
excellent institution is published elsewhere, and 
the attention of our readers is called to an ex- 
amination of ita details. The company have 
increased their assets during the year $150,330, 
making their tctal assets on January Ist, 1886, 
$1,918,432.05. Their net surplus at the same 
date was $447,821.13, and cash capital $400,000. 
Their assets are of a most excellent character, 
and the company is one of the best managed in 
the United States. Its direciors are able men, 
and its officers are looked upon as among the 
best Fire Underwriters in the country. They 
are as follows: Thomas H. Montgomery, Presi- 
dent; Albert C, L. Crawford, Secretary; Rich- 
ard Maris, Assistant Secretary ; James B. Young, 
Actuary. 


THE LLOYDS PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





This Company, which probably does the larg- 
est Plate Glass business of any company in tne 
world, presents in another column its annual 
statement, showing a cash capital of $100,000, 
with assets of over $200,000. They do a peculiar 
business and a very necessary one, as thousands 
of proprieiors of stores with large plate glass 
tronts will testity. The rates are low, they settle 
losses promptly, and the security furnished by 
the Company is undoubted. Its officers are as 
follows: Jas. G. Beemer, President, Dan. B. Hal- 
sted, Vice-President, Wm. T. Woods, Secretary. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK. 


We present our readers with the sixty-fifth 
semi-annual statement of the Home Insurance 
Company, and ask their careful attention to it. 
It is a grand, magnificent showing, and the 
officers, directors and stockbolders are to be 
heartily congratulated. The total cash assets 
have been increased during the past six months 
about $360,000, and the net surplus has been 1n- 
creased $197,000. These figures alone speak 
for themselves. The company has a cash capi- 
tal of $8,000,000. ‘Total cash assets $7,618, 116.08. 
Its assets are well and securely invested, and the 
directors receive a dividend of ten per cent. per 
annum. The officers of the company are as fol- 
lows: Chas. J. Martin, President; D. A. Heald, 
Vice-President ; J. H. Washburn, Vice-President 
and Secretary ; T. B. Greene, W. L. Bigelow and 
E. G. Snow, Jr., Assistant Secretaries. 
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INSURANCE. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUALLIFE 
INSURANCE CONPANY. 


A STATEMENT BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS— 
THEY REPEL THE ATTACK UPON COLONEL 
GREENE—THE COMFANY’S STRENGTH AND ITS 
POLICY. 

To the Members of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company: 

A letter addressed by Mr. C. C. Hine to Mr. 
Henry C. Robinson and the other Directors of 
the Connecticut Muiual “‘who are not officers 
of the company,” and which, with afew owis- 
sions, has been given to the public through the 
newspapers of the country, is at hand, 

It states that he writes ‘tas a policyholder of 
22 years’ standing,” and begs “‘to call your at- 
tention to what seems to meto be your very 
plain and imminent duty.” 

From the columns of his journal, the {nsur- 
ance Monitor, copies of which have been sent 
with marked articles to the several members of 
this board in the last seven or eight years, we 
had supposed that he was not only unfriendly to 
some of the executive officers of the company, 
but to the company itself, and that he was using 
his widely-read journal to prevent the eompany 
from obtaining new business, and to weaken 
the corfidence of its members in its solvency. 
His letter now assumes and claims that he is a 
true and consistent friend of the company, and 
he addresses us, who represent all the policy- 
holders, as one of our constituency. We hasten 
to reply to the communication, and desire, in 
giving this letter, as we shall, to the public, to 
cont ider its criticisms and to state facts in re- 
gard to its statements, which an examination 
confirms us in believing are only a continuation 
of the same critivisms which, at great length 
and with great explicitness, and over and over 
and over again, he has given to the public in 
the columns of the Insurance Monitor. 

His letter first states: ‘*I am advised by those 
who think they know that I miscalculate your 
power in the premises, that Mr. Greene holds 
proxies, and instead of being your servant is 
really the opposite ; but I will take the chances 
of error in that statement, and say what I think 
I ought at a venture.” 

His letter in this respect, and, as we believe, 
in all others, travels upon a complete misappre- 
hension of the character of Col. Greene. It is 
probably impossible for him, after having for so 
many years assumed the position of personal 
and bitter attack upon Col. Greene, to believe 
that the implication in the sentence quoted 
from the letter is grossly unjust to him. The 
Board of Directors, who have had for many 
years constant official and personal intimacy 
with him, know that no man holds high office 
in any company in the country with a deeper 
sense of responsibility to his constituents, and 
with a more modest and sensitive unwillingness 
to force himself, in any manner, upon any ass0- 
ciation which is not heartily desirous of his 
services. Col. Greene is incapable of using apy 
** power” to retain any offivial position, except- 
ing the power which he has over the respect and 
confidence of his associates. 

The communication goes on tosay: “I will 
confine myself to two points in this communica- 
tion. First, of my own personal knowledge I 
state that you are carrying in your real estate 
schedule properties to which you have no title— 
not one or two, but multiplied examples where 
defe tive titles at the outset, misdescription, or 
other cloud has ultimated in making tbat sched- 
ule false in numerous and important particu- 
lars.” 

The company has had as large an amount at 
one time as about $13,000,000 of real estate. It 
is needless to say that nearly all this real estate 
was the result of mortgage loans which were 
foreclosed. The loans and investments of the 
company are not made by its executive officers, 
They are made by its Board of Directors, who 
meet regularly once a week, who have had no 
sub-committee excepting that in the last three 
years, when city loans at fair rates of interest 
have heen difficult to obtain, a committee to 
examine applications for farm mortgages, 
being, in the nature of the case, for small 
amounts, has been appointed. Only twoof these 
farm mortgages out of $9,000,000 placed have 
been foreclosed. and they not for reasons of 
deficiency in value. Each application for a 
loan has had the express and special approval of 
the Board of Directors, Unlike some of the 
other great companies, our investments have 
been chiefly in mortgage securities. In 1875, 
when the real estate values of the country were 
at their highest point, the company had mort- 
gaged loans to the amount of $26,000,000. Of 
course, it will not escare attention that this 
point of time was four years before the resump- 
tion of specie payment, and that the values of 
the country, as compared with any subsequent 
time, were exceedingly inflated. Nearly all the 
real estate of the company is the result of mort- 
gages made before that time, The executive 
and financial head of the corporation was then 
Major James Goodwin, who devoted his time 
exclusively to its investments, and whose pru- 
dence and wisdom were held in the highest 











esteem not only by his associate directors, but 
by all his acquaintances, who were confined to 
the limits of no one state. In making these 
loans, the Board of Directors, with no possible 
interest in them excepting the welfare of the 
company, has regularly and uniformly employed 
such conservative agents and appraisers of value 
upon the immediate field occupied for the pur- 
poses of the company’s loans, as were 
at their best command. The best local 
professional talent has been engaged to search 
and certify to the completeness of title, and to 
secure proper forms of conveyance in all in- 
stances. If, in so vast an amount of transac- 
tions, after such a commercial revulsion, there 
should be no deed whose title was not contested 
in some legal proceeding, it would irdeed bea 
miracle; but we are happy to say that no final 
decision of any court, so far as our examination 
of the subject enables us to state, has yet held 
the company’s title to a single piece of real es- 
tate to be an imperfect one; and of the nearly 
$5,000,000 of real estate which we have sold 
since 1879, the company has, in no single in- 
stance, been obliged to supportits title by any 
other muniment than that derived from the 
original loan and its foreclosure, and, so far as 
is known, has been assailed by nobody on ac- 
count of the title to these pieces of praperty. It 
should, however, be said in qualification of this 
last statement, that a sale of one piece of 
property has been made in which the original 
mortgager claims that he is entitled to the pro- 
ceeds of the sale in excess of the amount found 
due in the foreclosure decree ; but the company 
is advised by counsel that the claim is purely 
frivolous. 

The communication further says that he ‘* be- 
lieves that (real estate) schedule is a lie to the 
extent of at least 2,000,000,” and that ‘it is 
false in the absurd over-valuations which it con- 
tains.” 

We are well aware of the difficulties in getting 
at any accurate valuation of real estate at a time 
when the market is not full of purchasers seek- 
ing that investment. It was well said by his 
Honor, Judge Granger, of the Supreme Court of 
this state, in the recent proceedings before him 
against one of our life companies, in which its 
solvency was the question under consideration, 
and where the estimates of value, made by ap- 
parently responsible and intelligent witnesses, 
varied often as widely as 40 per cent , and which 
proceedings his Honor advised should be aban- 
doned, that ‘‘this matter of the valuation of 
real estate is one about which parties do differ 
and well may differ.” 

One has but to look at the valuation which 
the public puts upon the great dividend-paying 
railroad properties of the country to-day, and 
compare it with prices of a year ago, to see how 
estimates of the same property may be changed, 
and in this case advanced, by the estimate which 
the same public puts upon the probable future 
earning capacity of the property. Questions of 
actual cost to reproduce, actual cost of invest- 
ment, present earning capacity, probable future 
earning capacity, development of new and 
neighboring public improvements, increase of 
local industries, and a thousand matters which 
will readily occur to you, and which are certain- 
ly ascertainable only by the eye of omniscience, 
enter into an honest estimate of real estate 
values in al most any portion of our country to- 
day. This company is not in the real estate 
business, It has upon its hands a large, though 
greatly reduced, amount of real estate. In its 
general estimate of that branch of its assets it 
makes a reasonable examination of its severaj 
proper ties ; but, upon the whole, treats the mat- 
ter as one branch of its assets, in gross. It would 
be undoubtedly possible to select here and there 
an item of real estate held by the company which 
would not r. alize at the present time, and possi- 
bly not ia the immediate future, the cost at 
which it stands upon the company’s books ; but 
we are more than confident that for every item 
which a sale under decent circumstances would 
reveal to be worth less than the company’s cost, 
there can be found a great many otherr, which, 
under fair circumstances of sale, would realize 
a sufficient smount in excess of the cost of the 
company to offset all deficiencies, and leave a 
large balance to the credit of the company’s 
real estate account. Of course, itis not to be 
forgotten either, that in a few instances, where 
the company cannot now realize at forced sale 
the full cost of their real estate, they are not 
obliged to part with it at a sacrifice, and when- 
ever investigation leads us to believe, as in a few 
cases it has, that there is no reasonable prospect 
of an advance in property equal to the interest 
on its cost, the managers desire in all cases, and 
have so acted, to part with the property at once 
and to submit to the loss. Fortunately these 
cases have, so far, been found to be very few. 
There is another class of cases in which a rea- 
sonable estimate of probabilities leads us to 
believe that the property, which, if forced upor 
the market, would not fully compensate the 
company for its advances, will, if treated with 
common sense by a party abundantly able to 
retain it, yield more than the company’s invest- 
ment in it. 

Turning now from matters of theory to actual 





facts and history, the company has sold, for 
$#4,852,041.74, real estate which cost it by the 
face of the foreclosure decrees (which is the 
uniform treatment by the company of the term 
cost of real estate), $4,268,597.72, yielding a net 
profit of $583,194.02. This property was valued 
by the Insurance Commissioners, in 1879, at 
$3,559,444.23, or $1,292,597.51 less than it real- 
ized, and $709,153.49 less than it cost the com- 
pany. It is also an important fact that the 
largest element of this gain is derived from the 
sales during 1885. As to the rest of the com- 
pany’s real estate we fully believe that it will 
realize its cost, and we have strong hopes that 
the rate of profit will be as large as it has 
been upon the portion already sold. This 
item cf real estate, large as it is, is by no 
means a dead one. The rental received from it 
in 1884 exceeding 4 4-10 per cent. upon its cost ; 
and while we cannot give complete figures for 
1885, because they are not yet at hand, it is be- 
lieved thet the percentage for that year will 
be even more gratifying. If you will com. 
pare these results of sales and rentals 
with the results obtained by the savings 
banks of Connecticut, New York, or Massachu- 
setts, or by the insurance companies of any 
part of the country, we feel confident th at you 
will be assured beyond all reasonable ground of 
fear that the Connecticut Mutual has suffered 
at least as little as any other financial institu- 
tion in the United States on account of its large 
real estate loans. Our uniform system, as we 
have said, is to enter at cost value the total 
amount, a8 appears by the decree of foreclos- 
ure. This is the method required in the returns 
of our own and all companies to the several de- 
partments. 

This is enough to say about the company’s 
real estate ; but we ought to add that, so far as 
the facts demonstrate anything, they have dem- 
onstrated this, that the hopes of the manage- 
ment, expressed in all our reports to you in 
these late years, as to the soundness of our real 
estate, have so far been much more than real- 
ized, while the apprehensions and gloomy fore- 
bodings expressed upon the same subject so 
mapy times, inthe columns of the Insurance 
Monitor have, so far at least, proved to have 
been ill-founded. 

In regard to Mr. Hine’s second ground of crit- 
icism, as to the inefficiency of the executive, and 
the decline in amount of new insurance busi- 
ness, we have only to say that in our opinion 
there are many reasons for that result. We be- 
lieve it to be chiefly attributable to these three 
causes : 

First—The determination of the company to 
reserve for surplus a part of the premiums which, 
through the pressure of competition in dull 
times of insurance, was being added to the com- 
missions of soliciting agents. In insisting that 
these commissions should be fair, but not ex- 
cessive, Colonel Greene has been active, and, 
in this respect he haw fairly represented the 
uvanimous sentiment of this board. 

Second—Colonel Greene has believed, and has 
80 endeavored to shape the insurance policy of 
the company, that its contracts should be of a 
character demonstrated by the wisdom and ex- 
perience of the science to be sound and Jiberal, 
and exposed to the least possible degree of loss 
by forfeiture. In this Colonel Greene has rep- 
resented the unanimous sentiment of this board ; 
and 

Third—To the continucd abuse, ridicule, and 
unmeasured attack of certain prominent in- 
surance journals, of which the Monitor has been 
the most conspicuous example, in articles which 
bave found wide dissemination at the hands of 
interested parties, and which have availed to 
alarm the sensitive mind of the community. 

We cannot close this communication without 
congratulating you upon the satisfactory condi- 
tion of the Connecticut Mutual. You will soon 
receive its annual statement. Upon the accu- 
racy of its declarations you can depend. Its 
solid assets, its small expenses, its liberai suc- 
plus will be to you a source of gratification. 
When the certain event, which must come to 
you, and whose certainty led you to seek this 
company’s guaranty and protection, shall come 
you are safe in the assurance that the provision 
of your prudence will be promptly available to 
the objects of your love. 

Our charter enacts that the undersigned, your 
Directors, ‘‘shall at all times superintend and 
manage the funds, property, and effects of the 
corporation.” 

That trust, with strict attention and with 
such ability as we could bring to its perform- 
ance, we have endeavored to fulfill. For six 
years our company has been the target of ma- 
licious and mercenary abuse. Its very solvency 
has been attacked by its enemies. It was too 
strongly fixed in the esteem and affection of its 
policyholders to be crippled by the attacks. 
We have sought to preserve your property, with 
what success this communication ané the next 
annual statement will show you. We have not 
sought new business at extravagant rates nor 
by any methods whose temporary popularity 
seemed to us to be mistaken. We have endeay- 
ored to protect the vested rights of the assured, 
and to welcome such new a»plicants for the 
benefits of life insurance as desired the con- 





servative contracts which we ccntinue to use, 
believing them to be the best. 

The increase of new business by an excess of 
40 per cent. over the new business of last year 
will not be unwelcome to you. But. whetber 
new business comes or goes, we shall be true to 
our sense of honor and duty, and shall seek to 
protect with such best wisdom as we may, and, 
at any rate, with pure consciences, the great 
property which you have committed to our keep- 
ing. 

HENRY C. ROBINSON, 
THOMAS SISSON 
EBENEZER N. KELLOGG, 
EDWIN 8. TYLER, 
FRANK W. CHENEY 


WILLIAM B, FRANKLIN, 
CHARLES J. BISHOP, 


HARTFORD, Conn,, Jan. 9th, 1886, 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Tue Trvuz INWARDNESS OF GREENE’s As- 
SAULT. 








A LETiIER FROM ©, C, HINE, EDITOR OF THE “ IN- 
SURANCE MONITOR,” THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
JOURNAL IN THE COUNTRY. 





137 Broapway, New York, 
January 5th, 1886. 
HENRY C. ROBINSON, Esa., Director Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. : 

Dear Sir—The correspondence between 
Messrs. Greene and Batterson, publiehed yes- 
terday and to-day, and the important interests to 
which it is collateral, induce me to write to-you 
and to the other Directors of the Connecticut 
Mutual. I am advised by those whu think they 
know, that I miscalculate your power in the 
premises, that Mr, Greene holds the prcxies, 
andinstead of being your servant ia really the 
opposite ; but I will take the chances of error 
in that statement and say what I think I ought 
at a venture. 

I have criticised the Connecticut Mutual, and 
shall continue to criticise 1t, because the facts of 
its recent history furnish evidence which is con- 
clusive to my mind of the incompetency of its 
management and the falseness of its public state- 
ments. I will confine myself to those two points 
in this communication. 

Of my own personal knowledge I state that 
you are carrying in your real estate schedule 
properties to which you bave no title—not one 
or two, but multiplied examples, where defec- 
tive title at the outset, misdescription, or other 
cloud, has ultimated in making that schedule 
false in numerous and important particulars. 

To a much greater extent is it false in the ab 
surd over-valuations which it contains. Under 
the cover of ‘*Cost Value,” properties are en- 
tered at the aggregated amounts of the original 
loan, plus defaulted interest and cost of fore- 
closure, which are not now and never were 
worth a respectable fraction of the sums they 
represent. Several of these present the appear- 
ance of barefaced swindles upon the company, 
never having produced a single payment of in- 
terest ; parties having apparently unloaded un- 
desirable property on you and pocketed your 
money! Ifyou choose to visit me at my office, 
bringing a copy of your schedule of real estate, 
Iwill point out chapter, verse and line. I be- 
lieve that schedule isalie to the extent of at 
least $2,000,000, and I believe I have the facts 
in my possession which will be conclusive in that 
direction to any person who will carefully exam- 
ine them. I shall publish them in due time. 
Furvher detail is unnecessary here, but ample 
details are available to you if you choose to 
acquire them. 

In regard to the inefficiency of the present 
Management, one needs only to examine the 
statistical history of the company as recorded in 
the annual reports to ascertain that. It is not 
very many years since the Connecticut Mutual 
stood at the head not only of American compa- 
nies but of the companies of the world. It was 
doing a larger business and enjoying a larger 
premium income and a wider popularity than 
the Mutual Life of New York, and was a great 
company before the Equitable was born, &nd the 
way was clear for it to maintain that supremacy 
and retain to Hartford a lead in life insurance 
even more notable than has been maintained 
there in fire. Instead of that, more than $30,- 
000,000 of risks have run o1f your books in excees 
of what has gone on since Mr. Greene became 
Secretary, and four years after that date a 
decadence began which has continued ever 
since and throughout his entire presidency 
without a break, and the very year he became 
secretary your premium receipts tegan to fall 
off ; and from that day to this there has never 
been a year in which they equaled the pre- 
miums of the year preceding, and they 
were at the date of the last published 
report $3,134,362 less than they were fourteen 
years before, in 1870, when he became assistant 
secretary. These are merely a couple of broad, 
underlying facts. I need not go into details, of 
which there are many, all discreditable to the 
company and condemnatory of the manage- 
ment. In my opinion, Mr. Greene has been 
a blight upon the company from the day 
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he entered its doors, I regard him as a 
mischievous crank, who wields a nimble pen 
and is impelled by an imperial vanity to the 
commission of acts injurious to the company 
which «mploys him, and controlled by an 
equally imperial obliquity which involves him 
in the neglect of obvious duties, and my plain 
exhortation to you is to sit down on him— 
promptly and heavily. He is at present threat- 
ening to precipitate a conflict which must in- 
evitably result injuriously to your company, 
and which can serve no other purpose than to 
afford him an opportunity to pusture asa high 
moral reformer, while he imputes unclean 
motives and unrighteous acts to his superiors 
in the business, I, therefore, as a policyholder 
of twenty-two years standing, beg to call 
your attention to what seems to me to be your 
very plain and imminent duty. 

It is more than thirty years since my connec- 
tion with Hartford ingurance companies began, 
and you are at liberty to show this letter to any 
of the older members of the profession in Hart- 
ford—as we are personally strangers—and as- 
certain their opinion as to my reliability, and 
whether I would be likely to utter such a letter 
as this without probable ample reasons for so 
doing. 

I take the liberty of further remarking that 
it may pay you to follow these matters up. It 
is possible that Iam a truer and more consist- 
ent friend of the company than some who stand 
in closer relations to it, and that I may at the 
present juncture be in a position todo ita 
genuine service. 

Yours respectfully, 
Cc. C, Hing. 

P, 8.—I had not, at the time of dictating the 
above, discovered Mr. Greene’s second letter. 
He appears to have already “precipitated!” 
Contrary to my original design, I shall give this 
letter to the public, as I think his game of cut- 
tle-fish has been played long enough, and peo- 
ple should know something of the true record 
of the charlatan who is humbugging them, be- 
fogging the truths of life insurance, wasting 
the money that he is paid to protect, and bring- 
ing contempt upon an honorable and useful 
calling. C.C. H. 
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GROWTH OF THE COMPANY. 
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ASSETS, LIABILITIES. 
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126 shares “Phils. Wilton ‘and 
68 shares C Commercial National Bap 


ock.. 
16 ahares Gontinenial ** Hotel “Bid 
500 shares. Y Minehiil gad “Schu 
wochewey' Penna. Co. for Insurance 











hb CiPeanwcceesenensnsses-seee 
geen ra eS eee 
Market Value,,.....-+- ecegesesese cocceccecese »166,3 
CASH. 
Cash in Banks... ......--ss.++---++ $347,356 20 


Cash in office “oi the Company.. 8.112 66 
Net Premiums = im course of 
tFANBMISBIOD...-.60006 -4 eeeeee 51,973 34 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Sixty-Fifth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1886 


Reserve Premium Wund.............cccccccccceccecces 








rr , Ce, otesccce: enencusnsansieebetbaetinntesens eocueccoseesceseepessssnsnestabbveddséeeesébes 


378,483 98 


—_—  —— = 





CASH ASSETS. 20... ccc cc secesteeeseetesecsenesenisecssnesereetensertecsnnes sestestisesesnuntsceseses 7,618,116 O8 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 





Cam tm Bamks....c.cscccccccccccccccscccccccscesccccsescsccccocs coccccccss ONES, 705 OO | State and City, Bomds (matiet Yale) co.cc: cccccccccccctccccccccccccccvece $222,000 00 

rtea Real Estate......... 897.5650 00 | Loans on Stocks, payable om demand ..................c:ccecceccccoees 122,850 00 
Bends and Me ety Ratig «Piet SNS Ve ae . Interest due on Ist Jammary, 1886,...........ccccccccsccccccc-cccsscces 97.056 02 
United States Stocks (market value)................seeeeeeeee sscerssetese 26870,390 00 Premiums Uncollected and in NT © ie 358,290 30 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)........::....-. 1,622,650 00 Real Estate 


THM H OHH SHEE HH EE EE TEE EEEE EEE OOS SeOEE SESE OEESESES SO EREE SOS C8 


1,272,633 77 


Total:.....+. COOH H OHHH EHH SHEET E HEED eee tHe eH Te EE HRSG Ed HT Fe ehoet EHS H ERs ets Eb Eos chet coettde sts on sevcchessoscesosetsocnssessensesss le MEELEDS 08 


BERGA RW, | nore neon J, H. WASHBURN, V.-Pres't and Sec’y. DA: HEALD. Vice-President. © CHAS. J. MARTIN. President, 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared, payable on demand. New York, January 1st, 1886, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY MTH, 1885. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of tls 
affairs on the let December, 1884. 








Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
wary, 1884, to 3lst December, 1884...... $3,958,189 44 
i on Policies not marked off Ist 
PES Bevcesncceccccsetevesescsssces 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums... ...............++ __ 85,405,796 14 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1884, to Slat December, 1884............ 84,066,271 04 
Losses paid during the same 
— Coeccccccccccececooces $2,109,919 20 
Returns of Premi. 
ums wal =, 
eo 787,789 40 
The Company has the follow following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
Btock, Ci » Bank. and other Stocks.. $8,776,685 00 
Loans sec Stocks and otherwise. 2,005,100 40 
Real Estate claims dus the Company, o 
estima: oceans govangecccce 440,000 
Premium Notes and Bilis Recelvabie. 1,454,959 78 
GEE ED Wi ococccencececcccccseccccoccese os 261,544 66 
ARRDEEA, ccc cccccccescccccccemeccces $12,938,289 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

Adividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1864, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
J.D. JON EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, LEMOYNE, 
James LOW, CHARLES H MARSHALL, 
DAVID KN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN T 
A. A. RAVE JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
Rots, CHARLES D. LEVEBIGH, 
BENJAMIN H-FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
0. LOW, HORACE K. THURB 
HORAOE GRAY EGROOT, 
WILLIAM E.DODGE, JOHNL. RIKEK, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, N. DENTON B TH, 
0. EORGE BLI188. 
CERRO  Wihtiade SMSEaiy 
ORLA B-SORBken, FeLutlAl 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice. Pres't. 








J. M. ALLEN, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


President. 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadwa: 
Continental Brooklyn, cor. C Court and Montague Bts. 


Broadway. 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,953,694 10 
Reserve for all other ciaims.... 449.586 00 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus.. hone - 1,535,221 82 


Total cnn 1 Jan. Ist, 1885..84.938,501 92 


This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equa! $1,200,000. 

DIRECTORS: 

H. H. LAMPOR®, President. 

¥F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 

CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 





D. BABCOC: MUEI WYER 
FORGE BLISS OO = SRMUE KIKER, 
REE =| HRMOM ETO, 
HENRY 0. BOWEN RICHARD A. MoCURDY 
Us B: HULL, JOHN x REED, 
ODORE I HUSTED, PLS on, 
JOHN CLAFLIN EDWARD SEAET IN 
8 ouR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSOX, 


OHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 





SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 





For the year endit 


December 31st, 1884. 





























































































































BRBTETD. coccccccccescvecesccencocccesccocncsecsccoccnscegsessnsosceececesobe 108,876,178 .51 
Annuity Account. 
Y Ann. Ann 
Annuities in fo Jan. Anauiiis in force, Jan. 
ptt iss aN sce Speed 61 a. at pitty 188 peer 61 $25.661 63 
mium Annuities. mium Annuities.. . 
I C an Annuities Issued........ 5 1,756 70 || Annuities Terminated..| 5 1,909 90 
nsurance Company. zl ae | eens oF 
Insurance Account. 
BUSIN ESS OF 4884 No. Amount. No Amount. 
Policies in f J Policies in fo Jan. 
Tats Ih | 430,900|  goaz.ote.oae || ist 685 es, 14.904 | $851,789.28 
Revenue Account. Risks Assumed.... . 11,194 34,675,989 || Risks Terminated...... | 7,380 832, 
Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 122,184]  $377,622,021 122,184}  $377,622,021 
Interest Receipts eeeeees eeeee 2,971,624 63 Dr. Revenue Account. Cr 
Total Income............814,240,475 39 
que pntieetinat eect. deetiatieeataat | f last account.... 108 86 B paid Death Claims....... .. .. $5,226,820 4 
7? pon aap v' fe ‘ 935 800 298 43 v Matured Endowments.... 2,490,454 99 
* Interest and 5,245,059 98 { Total claims— 
siemasemnens Assume. < ¢ beeen 
i “ % Dividends................ 8,141,164 12 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 “ “ Surren ndered Policies and aaiiiatialdi 
" OTB... oeoee oe ee fi 
Endowments............ 873,808 50 AaattOne iiss iota- J 
“ Annuities, Dividends ers—$13,923,082 19 
. ns, (payment 
and Surrender Values, 8,603,970 85 of current and ertin- 
Ea Ae geet ce he wy. | of future)... . 907,846 19 
um charged 
Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 m um charge on in 
— _ - Exper and Assessments... 4 4 
oo we a vesebece as Prey o 8 —_ rere Sag a 
ew Insurance written..... . 
, $114,067,427 27 $114,067,427 27:7 
Condition, January Ist, 1885. Dr. Balance Sheet. Or. 
Cash Assets.............. $59,283,753 57 ” 
pate satis atest To Reserve at four per cont, ital ena 1-4 = By Bonde Sosuseé Oy Mortgages $06.0%e, 007 08 
Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 |. Preimnny wea nadvance.. 27.477 36 || * United States and other Bonds "34,529.82 0 
* Surplus an a Guar- 4,743,041 15 py jeene cn, om ROTRES....0 00000. 6. 387 = 
Surplus by State Standard antee Fund...... eens Real Bs tate. “a dinc ci 
(estimated)....... heen $10,000,900 panies at interest......... 7,644,988 Ney 
ies i “ Interest accrued.......... .. 1,262,418 54 
Policies in force............+ 78,047 “ Premiums deferred, quarterly 
‘ and semi-annual........... 1,103,115 38 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 «© Premiums in —, principally 
+ 85 for December sone 190,714 e 
8 “ § mse Accoun 7,! 
Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 - Queer Seow ---------- ras 8 
Death Claims paid. {income from Interest. $103,876.178 51 
1880, $1,781,721. 1880, $2,317,889, $103,876,178 51 . 
1881, 2,018,203. 1881, 2,432,654. NOTE —If the New York Standard of four anda half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018. 3 the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each par- 
1888, 2,263,092, 1883, 2,712,863. ticipating Policy Which & shi be in xt at its anniversary in 1885. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624. MII sacs. ccazbaernbvcdetensssscest a OO esasiey sueeansennpanan +. 400 Gexaewied $103,876,178.51 
Cash sie A t at Risk. New YORK, January 21, 1885. 
ash Asse mount a . 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
ny 1, 1881, prem Jan. 1, 1881, $135,726,916, er i aa H. Suznwoon, — T, monies 
an. 1,1 4 781, Jan. 1, 1 151,760,824. . . ANDREWS, OBERT SEWELL, 
a sr on cm pen 5. Seoet p mewn eg Seana OLYPHANT, S. Van Renssecagr Cruces 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,S00,2 Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. Scan, oh Bascock, Wituiam F, Bascock, Geoncs . Baker, Speanane A ——— 
F.R. D STARR, ENJ HERMAN, E£oRGE Bus: 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902. Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. ——- Am cena | ae Jos. Nadine cng ° Sort Bet . 
Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,753, Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586, —— L. Husrep, Lewis May, upLgy OLcorTT, Wo. P, Dixon, 
Ricwarp A, McCurpy, | Ottver Harriman, J. Hopart Hzrzicx, 
Tamas C. H__ en, Henry W. Suit. Freperic Czomwait, 
The Latest Advance i Life Insurance THE THE UNITED STATES 
18 THE Americ’) 
FIRE + 
Non-Forfeiting Limited Insur’nce Life Insurance Company, 
. " co. IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Tontine Policy ; Philadelphia. (ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
caer SEVENTY- ‘SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. a wy 
— Sanat acti, mone | 26%» 208 and 268 Broadway, New Yor 
Cnieiscanceeeo ee ae T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yorx Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuimg your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 

tat 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
A. HE. WELCH, 24 V.-Pres’t. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 


HENRY TUCK, LD., 
4. HUNTINGTON, aS Mod. Directors. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, ate 
aren emgage 
MANGE COL 


OF HARTFORD 
Corn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 





$403,619.77. 








WA ASHINGTON 

LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. ee Jt - = rresident. 

aad In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 

» im Non-for- 
fettable dividends to keep 
their policies in force 

See charter. 





21 COURTLANDT ST. 


MANHATTAN LIFE. 


Be NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 
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U. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. GEO.'H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 

All Policies bg ye LL issued are incontestable for 

“t ath Claim sine paid at once as as soon | as satisfactory 

‘Absolute security, combined with th the at Hibes. 

ality, assures the pop and of th Com- 


ar forms of Tontine Poliaes issued 


Gpowenrs, FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, 
BERY, FIRE, O} OR ACOIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
COMPAR 5 oi of Philadelphia.” 
BUILDING, 
Nos. 327—831 TOMEST NOD STREET. 
CHARTER PEI PERPETUAL. 


The Company aiso ¢° SAFES INSIDE 

URG ¥ VAULTS at prices 

IS, Sooo size. An size for corpo- 
bankers ; also desirable Safes fn upper 


ration 
vault for § 4 and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED _ BY THE YALE TIME 
LOCK, 








ROB 


NEW 


ECURITIES AND VALUABLES of 
ties yas BOND: da STOCKS, 


DEEDS, etc. ‘aken for SAFE ON 
au TY, AT THE Fe Ree nthe 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE onees 
Snes Company act as Fa oy Gatint ADMINISTRa. 
ane TRUSTS ote a and BECHI “tbemn hs Goan 
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corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVEST 
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assets of the Gorm 


chee ie 


WILLS rac FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALD 
JOHN B. GEST, Niiooreacnt aad in charge of th? 
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Old and Young. 


JULIETTE. 


BY FLORENOE WILKINSON. 





Tuey praise her for her wild-rose face, 
And bow to her a little space. 


The cameo curve of cheek and chin, 
Hair as if gold was sifted in, 


Eyes velvet, like a pansy flower— 
These are what hold them for an hour. 


Ligh’, rippling laughter, like a brook ; 

A word, a sigh, a tender look ; 

For these they follow her a while, 

Paying a king iom for a smile. 

Still—I have heard that for her tears 

T’ were worthy to give years and years, 

And for her head upon one’s breast 

One would face death and all the rest. 

But I, who, ove lime loved her well, 

Knowing her now, have this to tell: 

I hate her for the matchless art 

With which she hides a hollow heart. 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


THE COLONEL’S MOTHER. 


BY W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “ Matrimony,” “ No New Thing,” etc. 








Some years ago, a little, bent, old woman, 
in a shabby, shapeless bonnet, a well-worn 
black silk dress, and an Indian shawl, 
which looked almost as old as herself, 
used to frequent the services at St. Cathe- 
rine’s, Eaton Square,conspicuous by reason 
of her shabbiness amid that wealthy and 
fashionable congregation. Far from wish- 
ing to be conspicuous, she was accustomed 
to sit close to one of the pillars, and had a 
way of half shrinking behind it, as though 
to escape observation. At the early cele- 
brations, which she constantly attended, 
she used to be seen creeping up to the altar 
rails, steadying herself every now and then 
by stretching out a tremulous band to the 
wall, which she grazed in passing, and re- 
turning to her place after everybody else, 
with slow, faltering steps. Mr. Stevens, 
the Rector, ended by noticing her. In a 
church such as his, where the services were 
elaborate, the music famed for its excel- 
lence, and the sittings free, strangers—es- 
pecially during the London season—were 
more numerous thaa parishioners, and it 
was not until he had held the incumbency 
for a considerable time that he learned to 
distioguish his flock, properly so-called, 
from the alieos who thronged the fold Sun- 
day after Sunday. However, his attention 
was attracted to this old woman because 
he had a kindly heart and because she 
looked so old, so pour, and so forlorn. 
Therefore -he made inquiries; but could 
not discover her name. The Verger knew 
nothing about her; the gentleman who 
handed the bag at the offertury on her side 
of the church was equally ignorant; only 
he thought well of her because she always 
contributed something, and he wished he 
could say as much for certain dames of 
high degree who occupied places near her. 

An accident at length put the Rector in 
possession of the information which he de- 
sired. Hurrying up the aisle, one after- 
noon, to take a service, after baptizing sev- 
eral squalliog infants, he almost ran against 
his old friend in the shabby bonnet, who, 
as she started aside, dropped her prayer- 
book. He picked it up for her, and in do- 
ing so, caught sight of the name of Lady 
Margaret Elton, inscribed on the fly-leat in 
a shaky, pointed hand-writing. She made 
him a funny little old-fashioned reverence, 
something between a bow and a courtesy, 
said, ‘‘ 1 thank you, sir,” and made room 
for bimin so marked a manner that he could 
not choose but return her bow and pass on. 
But his curiosity was now aroused, as well 
a3 his compassion, and when he reached 
home he looked her ladyship up in *‘ De- 
bre:t’s Peerage.” That useful work de- 
scribed her as follows: 

“Elton, Lady Margaret, daughter of the sixth 
Earl of Glengariff (ttle extinct). Married 1895 the 
late Percival Elton, Esq., of Elton Manor, Berks. 
Residence, 3 Sussex Place, Belgrave Square.” 

Nothing could sound more highly re- 
spectable, not to say aristocratic ; but asa 
matter of fact, there are a good many 
streets in the neighborhood of Belgrave 
Square which come under neither category, 
and Sussex Piace certainly could not claim 





to belong to the latter. Mr. Stevens, who 
bad determined to call upon his parishioner, 
had no small difficulty in discovering it. It 
proved, when discovered, to be a cul-de.sac, 
composed of about a dozen sm4ll red brick 
houses, and leading out of a street which 
led out of another street, whence a corner 
of Belgrave Square could be discerned in 
the dim distance. The basement of No. 3 
was occupied by a baker’s shop, and over 
a side door was a card, with the inscription 
‘Apartments to let, first floor,” which 
seemed to point to the conclusion that 
Lady Margaret’s residence must be very 
near the roof. Mr. Stevens thought of 
that after he had rung the bell, and felt a 
little uncomfortable. Poverty has its 
privileges; and it is, upon the whole, more 
impertinent to force your way into a garret 
than into a palace. 

However, it was now too late to draw 
back. The grimy servant girl who opened 
the door said: ‘* Oh! yes, I expect so,” in 
answer to his inquiry whether Lady Mar- 
garet Elton was at home, and added: 
** Will you step in, please ?” 

He followed his guide up two flights of 
stairs, and was then ushered into a room 
which was tiny and scantily furnished 
enough, but which was at least clean and 
carefully dusted. A small fire, made 
smaller by fire-bricks, those most dismal of 
all the evidences of chill penury, was burn- 
ing in the grate, and beside it sat the little 
old lady in black silk, with whose features 
Mr. Stevens had become familiar. She 
rose to receive him with the oddest mixture 
of timidity and condescension. 

* How do you do, Mr. Stevens? It is 
very good of you to come and see me, and 
you require no introduction. I have long 
been an admirer of your excellent, practi- 
cal discourses.” 

She was actually proceeding to pay him 
a compliment upon the manner of his de. 
livery, but lacked courage to go through 
with it, and stopped short, catching her 
breath and rubbing her thin hands together 
nervously. ‘* Pray be seated,” she added, 
presently, 

The Rector, a big, good-humored man, 
sat down upon one of the crazy chairs, and 
began totalk about this, that, and the other. 
His conversation was not remarkable for 
brilliancy; but he was so friendly that, by 
degrees, the old lady became at ease with 
him; and oddly enough, as she did so, the 
deprecating timidity of her manner in- 
creased. He rightly divined that the little 
air of patronage waich she had assumed on 
his entrance had been a survival of some 
bygone period of life, which had returned 
to her instinctively at the unexpected sight 
of a visitor. After a time his stock of com- 
monplaces rau dry, and, casting about him 
for something fresh to say, his eyes fell 
upon a framed photograph which stood ex- 
actly in the middle of the round table. It 
was raised upon a velvet stand, surrounded 
by two of those semi-circular glass troughs 
which are used for the decoration of dinner- 
tables, aud these were filled with flowers, 
although it was the middle of the winter, 
when flowers are an expensive luxury in 
London. The portrait thus honored was 
that of a good-looking man of something 
under middle age. He was dressed in cav- 
alry uniform; his mustache had an upward 
curl; the suggestion of a smile seemed to 
lurk about the corners of his mouth and of 
his half-closed eyes,and his general air was 
that of one who has found the world a 
pleasant place to live in. 


‘*My son, Colonel Elton,” the old lady 
said, with a certaia quiet pride. ‘ Heis in 
command of the 80th Hussars, at pres- 
ent stationed in India. You may, perhaps, 
have heard of him.” 

The Rector was obliged to confess that 
he had not, but accounted for his ignorance 
by explaining that he had litile time for 
going into society, and that his duties had 
never led him into military circles. He 
had, however, of course, heard of the 30th 
Hussars, and remarked that it was a great 
honor to command so distinguished a 
corps. 

‘* Yes,” agreed the old lady, a little dubi- 
ously. ‘* But I think the regiment is fortu- 
nate, also, in having Gerald for a com- 
manding officer.’ 

The good-natured Rector could not re- 
pressasmile. ‘And do you expect your 
s0n home soon?” he inquired. 





‘* Yes, in the spring; the regiment is to 
come back in the spring,” replied Lady 
Margaret, with tbat nervous catching of the 
breath which seemed to be habitual to her. 
** And then, no doubt, he will come and see 
me, if I live so long. It is many years 
since we met—many years. Even when 
he is in England he seldom has time—he is 
constantly engaged ”— 

‘** With his military daties?” 

‘* Yes; with those and with his friends. 
You have no idea how he is run after. He 
has always been so extraordinarily popular 
—not that it is extraordinary, though.” 

It required no great penetration to guess 
that Colonel Elton was less devoted as a 
son than Lady Margaret was as a mother. 
From what he heard on that and on subse- 
quent occasions, Mr. Stevens formed no very 
exalted opinion of the absent soldier; but 
on the other hand he became sincerely 
attached to poor old Lady Margaret, who, 
for her part, evidently enjoyed his visits. 
Sometimes she would speak to him upon 
religious topics; but for tne rest she cared 
only to talk about her son—his talents, his 
beauty, his popularity, his triumphs in love 
and war. 

“A selfish dog!” the Rector used to 
think, glancing out of the corner of his eye 
at the complacent personage in the photo- 
graph-frame. And indeed he was not far 
wrong. Lady Margaret, had she chusen to 
du so, could have told a tale which would 
have aroused the wrath as wel! as the com- 
miseration of her auditor. She could have 
told him how she had once, long ago, been 
beautiful, rich, even powerful in a social 
sense; how a dissipated, gambling husband 
had made the best years of her life miser- 
able and had left her with scanty means; 
how a careless and extravagant son had 
gradually reduced her to what might be 
called ruin. How many times had she paid 
Gerala’s debts? Probably she herself did 
not remember. What was certain was that 
she would never be able to pay them again, 
and that her son’s engagements had not 
become so numerous as to prevent him from 
visiting her while she had still had the 
remnants of a fortune at her and his dis- 
posal. 

But she never made the faintest allusion 
to any of these things. It is not at all likely 
that she considered herself to have been ill- 
treated; still less so that she would have 
permitted any one else to express that 
opinion; and when, early in May, the 80th 
Hussars disembarked at Portsmouth, a piece 
of good fortune befel her which she had 
hardly dared to anticipate. For, withia 
three days of the arrival of the regiment, 
there came a resounding peal at the door- 
bell which brought her heart into her 
mouth, and a few minutes later Colonel 
Elton himself strode into his mother’s little 
room, and embraced her with filial warmth. 

At a moment of such overpowering emo- 
tion, Lady Margaret was in no state to 
take note of details. She observed, indeed, 
that her son was a little older, stouter, 
grayer than when sbe had seen him last; 
but the gradual look of consternation 
which overspread his features as he took 
in her dingy surrouudings escaped her. It 
was the Colonel’s first introduction to Sus- 
sex Place, and he really had not been pre- 
pared for the sight of such squalor. 

‘*T say, Mother,” he began at length, in 
a tone of remonstrance, ‘* this won't do, 
you know; up -n my word it won't! Its— 
its.barely decent, by Jove!” 

“1 couldn’t help it, Gerald,” the old lady 
answered, deprecatingly.” I found 1 must 
economize, and really [ am not uncom- 
fortable here. You see, it isn’t as if I had 
to receive my friends. I believe,” she 
added, with a little quavering laugh, ‘‘that 
most of them think I am dead.” 

The Colonel looked dissatisfied. 

‘* But you can’t be so—s0 confoundedly 
hard up as all that!’’ he ejaculated. 

Lady Margaret shook her head, and the 
Colonel sighed. 

‘** Well,” said he, ‘‘ I’m sorry to hear it. I 
was in hopes that you might be able to help 
me out a bit; for 1’m awfully hard up my- 
self; but of course that’s out of the ques- 
tion.” 

Lady Margaret pressed the points of her 
trembling fingers together, without reply- 
ing. No one knew better than she that it 
was. 

By and by herson said, more cheerfully: 





‘* After all, it doesn’t much matter. I’m 
not a marrying man, as you know; but 
needs must when the Devil drives. She 
isn’t a bad sort of girl, taking her ali round. 

‘*Who? What girl? What do you mean, 
Gerald?’’ Lady Margaret asked, eagerly. 

Colonel Elton explained. In the course 
of the previous winter a certain Mr. Bur- 
gess, a rich Birmingham merchant, had 
come out to Bombay in his yacht, accom- 
panied by his only daughter and heiress. 
The 30th Hussars had shown some hospi- 
tality to these distinguished travelers, and 
it was the Culonel’s belief that Miss Bur- 
gess might be induced to accept the offer of: 
his hand and heart. The wealth of the 
Burgesses was said to know no bounds, 
and, after making all due deductions for ex- 
aggeration, the match might probably be 
accounted a brilliant one. 

But Lady Margaret, who was very old, 
and who had never brought herself into 
harmony with the spirit of the age, could 
hardly consider it so. She had often 
plauned brilliant marriages for her son; 
but these had invariably been with ladies 
of rank—of his own rank, as she would 
have said. He laughed when she reminded 
him of those bygone projects, and said it 
was 8 little too late in the day to pick and 
choose. 

‘lm a damaged article, and I don’t 
command a high price in the market. 
Forty-three years of age—the paternal 
acres sold up long ago and the money 
spent; upon my word, if Miss Jenny 
Burgess will take me, I ought to make 
her a low bow and thank her very prettily. 
T’ll tell you what, Mother, you sball in- 
spect her, if youlike. Ll’ve got acouple 
of months’ leave, and I’ve taken my old 
rooms in Duke Street, S:. James’s. The 
Burgesses are coming to tea with me on 
Saturday, and you might as well look in, 
if you have nothing beiter to do.” 

Lady Margaret shrank back into her 
shell. It was so long since she had met 
any strangers; indeed, she scarcely left 
the house now, except to go to church. 
Her son did not urge her much; but her 
curiosity and maternal anxiety did; and 
so it came to pass that on the day ap- 
pointed she betook herself, with some 
trepidation, to the Colonel’s quarters in 
Duke Street. 

These were by no means rooms of the 
Sussex Place type. They were not very 
spacious, it is true; but they were fur- 
nished with a certain approach to luxury. 
There were sun-blinds and boxes of flowers 
outside the windows, and the Colonel’s 
servant, an old campaigner, had managed 
to give them a very habitable aspect. 
Three persons were in the drawing-room 
when Lady Margaret made her timid 
entrance; and it was with a start of some- 
thing like dismay that she recognized the 
two strangers as being among that section 
of the attendants at St. Catherine’s which 
habitually appeared soon afier the open- 
ing of the London season, and vanished ere 
its close. She was dismayed because, al- 
though she was not much in the habit of 
noticing people in church, she had not been 
able to help noticing this father and 
daughter, and had indeed always stigma- 
tized the former inwardly as ‘‘ that horrid, 
vulgar man,” duly taking herself to task 
afterward for her want of charity. 

Charitable or not, the description of Mr. 
Burgess was at least accurate. Possibly 
he may not have been horrid (an adjective 
of uncertain meaning in the mouth ofa 
lady), but he was unquestionably vulgar. 
His snub nose, his thick lips, his blunt 
fingers, his consequential air, the sprig of 
stephanotis in his buttonhole—everything 
aheut him, even to his habit of clearivg his 
voice with unnecessary noise—proclaimed 
him one of those rich, bumptious, nine- 
teenth century plebeians whom a ruined 
lady of the old school might perhaps be 
excused for regarding with profound aver- 
sion. As for Miss Burgess, her appear- 
ance was less objectionable. Plain- 
featured, inclined to be stout, wearing 
diamond solitaire earrings (that mark of the 
beast), yet clothed by dressmakers and 
milliners to whose taste she had the wisdom 
to trust, there was no reason why she 
should not pass muster in a demecratic 
era; and, as a fact, she did pass muster. 
** But, oh! dear,oh! dear!”—thought poor 
Lady Margaret—‘‘ what a wife for Gerald!” 
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It was not the good fortune of the Bur- 
gesses to remove the prejudice which her 
ladyship had covceived against them. 
They were not ill-natured people, and it 
may be assumed that they had no wish to 
be offensive; but they probab'y could not 
help patronizing a meek, dowdy, little old 
woman who was never seeu or heard of in 
society, and who, as they were perfectly 
aware, was only the daughter of an Irish 
Earl who had died in the dark ages, leav- 
ing no successor to his title. Their own 
talk was of the great ones of the Jand. 
They discussed all the latest items of fash- 
ionable gossip with Colonel Elton in a 
tone which seemed to imply that they were 
intimate with the persons concerned. 
They mentioned several well-known houses 
at which they expected to meet him in the 
course of the ensuing week. They had 
been at the Duchess of Devonport’s ball 
the night before, and criticised the ar- 
rangements at that assembly with easy as- 
surance. ‘‘I never saw her Royal ’Ighness 
luoking better,” Mr. Burgess declared, al- 
luding to an illustrious personage who had 
honcred the Duchess with her presence, 

Lady Margaret could hardly believe her 
ears. Rip Van Winkle could not have 
been more bewildered at finding himself 
restored to a world so strangely meta- 
morphosed. She sat with her tea-cup on 
her knee, only opening her lips to respond 
by an inarticulate murmur when she was 
addressed; and, as she showed no signs of 
going away, her fellow-guests departed at 
last, leaving her in possession of the field. 

**Good-by, Lady Margaret,” Mr. Bur- 
gess said, holding out his great red hand 
to her. ‘‘Glad to have made your ac- 
quaintauce. Meet again some time or 
other, I hope.” 

And in her confusion she replied hur- 
riedly, ‘*Oh! I think not. I don’t think 
that is at all likely.” 

Colonel Eiton went down-stairs with his 
friends, and stood for a while chaiting with 
them at the door, where their carriage was 
waiting. The moment that he reappeared 
his mother broke out, with unwonted volu- 
bility : 

‘“‘Oh! my dear Gerald, what dreadful 
people! Did you hear him talking about 
‘her Royal ’Ighness’? And is it possible 
that persons of that kind are received at 
Devonport House?” 

The Colonel smiled. ‘‘QOh! yes,’ he 
answered. ‘‘They have any amount of 
money, and they have pushed themselves. 
Perhaps they had a little trouble at first; 
I really don’t know whether they had or 
not; but they seem to be quite in the swim 
now.” 

‘But Gerald, my dear boy, you surely 
you wculd not—you could not.” 

‘* Marry Miss Burgess? I think I could. 
Certainly it would not be all roses. I should 
have to give up the service, which would 
be a bore; and I should be tied down in 
ways which would be irksome to a man of 
my habits; but, to set against that, I sup- 
pose lshould get as much hunting and 
shooting as I wanted. Perhaps the old 
man would keep a yacht for me, too. I 
think he ought.” 

Lady Margaret plucked up courage and 
argued the poiat. She did not deny that 
wealth was desirable; but even wealth 
might be bought too dearly. Would it 
not be insupportable for a man of refined 
nature to be compelled to associate always 
with a wife who was—well, not refined— 
and to be hampered with a father- 
in-law who had casual difficulties with the 
letter 1? ‘‘ And Gerald,” she added, ‘‘you 
do not love her.” 

’ This made the Cononel laugh, and his 
laughter brought a tinge of color into the 
old lady’s withered cheeks. 

‘Gerald, dear,” she went on, besitatingly, 
“life is sLort. Even my long life seems 
short when I look back upon it, and when 
Ilook forward to the eternity that is so 
near. Now, in my old age, I see that it is 
not only wrong but foolish to think of this 
world only.” 

The Colonel really could not say that he 
shared that view. What eternity would 
be like he had not the least idea, nor had 
anybody ever been able to enlighten him; 
but of this world he might claim to possess 
some knowledge; and, if one thing was 
more certain than another, it was that a 
man who wished to find this world tolera- 








ble must get hold of money somehow. 
Therefore. he was inclined to think tha! 
he would marry Miss Burgess. 

His mother continued to plead with him 
for some little time longer, until finally he 
summed the matter up by asking her 
whether she could suggest any other 
method of paying the £5,000 cdd that he 
owed. To tbat query she could return no 
satisfactory answer; so at last she got up 
and crept sorrowfully away. At the bot- 
tom of her heart she was aware that, from 
her son’s standpoint, she was altogether 
uureasonable. 

It was some weeks before Lady Margaret 
saw or heard of the Colonel again. Know- 
ing that, during the London season, he was 
sure tu be overwhelmed with engagements, 
she did not expect him to find his way often 
tc her gloomy little lodgings. So long as 
he was enjoying himself she was content. 
Moreover, she regarded it as a hopeful! sign 
that no news of the Burgesses reacbed her. 
Surely, among all the great people whom 
Gerald visited, he would be able to find 
some lady better fitted, by birth and station, 


“to be his wife than that stout, common 


young woman! 

From these fond hopes she was destined 
toa rude awakening. One afternoon, at 
the church door, she encountered Mr. 
Stevens, who accosted her cheerfully with: 
‘* Well, Lady Margaret, so I’m to congrat- 
ulate you, I hear. I understand from Mr. 
Burgess that your son and his daughter 
are to be married before the end of the 
month. I suppose we shall have a grand 
wedding.” 

The old lady started back with a smoth- 
ered cry. ‘Impossible, Mr. S‘evens! I 
have been told nothing.” But, seeing the 
look of surprise and pity upon the good 
man’s face, she hastened to correct herself. 
‘That is, 1 did not know that anything 
was definitely settled. It is—it is a good 
match, from a worldly point of view.” 


Then, tv avoid further words,she hurried 
into the church, where it is to be feared, 
that her devotions took a somewhat incohe- 
rent form. 

‘‘He might have told me!’’ she kept on 
murmuring to herself as she wended her 
slow way homeward. She was willing to 
acquiesce in Gerald’s choice and to wel- 
come Miss Burgess as a daughter-in-law, 
since so 1t must be; but it seemed a little 
hard that the first news of her only son’s 
approacbing marriage should have reached 
her through a comparative stranger. 

That her feelings should have been hurt 
in this manner was, however, 2a little piece 
of bad luck, for which her son was hardly 
to blame. So far, indeed, was he from ig- 
noring the claims of filial duty that he had 
actually given up a garden-party at Chis- 
wick that very afternoon in order that he 
might be free to pay a visit to Sussex 
Place; and what was more, he had induced 
his fair betrothed to do the same. The 
Colonel had the good qualities of his de- 
fects. No one, for example, could accuse 
him of fulse pride. He had never made 
any secret of his poverty; nor was he at 
all more ashamed of letting his mother’s 
straitened circumstances be known than of 
the fact that he himself hed been mainly 
instrumental in reducing her thereto. Miss 
Burgess, on the other band, was deeply 
shocked by the appearance of the mean 
little habitation to which she was con- 
ducted; and when, at Colonel Elton’s in- 
stance. she consented to mount to the 
second floor and await Lady Margaret’s re- 
turn from church, she expressed her feel- 
ings in no measured terms. 

‘* What a fearful place!” she exclaimed. 
‘*Tt isn’t fitto keep a pig in! Do you mean 
to ssy that your mother actually lives 
here ?” 

The Colonel shrugged his shoulders. 

* Poor old lady!” he said. ‘* We shall 
have to make her a little more comfortable 
now.” 

**I should rather think we should! I 
wouldn’t for the world have people know 
that any one belonging to us existed in such 
a state of—of degradation! It isn’t decent, 
Gerald.” 

**So I told her,” the Colonel remarked. 
‘* She said she couldn’t help it. Scme peo- 
ple have a horror of running into debt, you 
know. I never could quite understand 
why, myself.” 

Miss Burgess laughed. She was proud 


of her handsome, devil-may-care lover, and 
also (though that seems an odd thing to be 
proud of) of the lordly fashion in which 

her father had agreed to discharge her lov- 

er’s considerable liabilities. When all was 

said, Lady Margaret was an earl’s daughter, 

and as, of course, her extreme indigence 

must now be put an end to, it need not be 

considered an unpardonable sin. She sub. 

mitted with quite a good grace to be kissed 

and blessed when the old Jady came in, full 

of gratitude to her son and his future wife 

for their kindly attention. In fact, she 

manifested ber good-will without loss ot 

time by saying: 

* And now, Lady Margaret, the very first 
thing to be done is to get you out of this 
wretched hole and into a respectable home 
of your own. You must not thank us. Papa 
has more money than he can spend, and be 
will certainly feel that he ought to make 
some provision for you, if only for his own 
sake. I do think he would have a fit if he 
saw you in such quarters as these.” 

Some people are singularly obstinate and 
ungracious. Will it be believed that the 
above speech struck Lady Margaret as so 
wanting in delicacy as to border upon in- 
sult? She answered, gravely, and not with- 
out a certain dignity: 

‘* In that case, my dear, I trust that your 
father will not risk so great a calamity by 
calling upon me. When you have liveda 
few years longer you will have ‘earnt, 
perhaps, something of the dcceitfuloess of 
riches. Even now you maay be able to un- 
derstand that to an cid woman like me 
money is less valuable than self-respect.” 

It was not often that meek Lady Margaret 
took up so lofty a tone; and her words were 
followed by an awkward and chilling si- 
lence. Miss Burgess, for her part, never 
forgot or forgave them. Few things are 
more wounding to a generous mind than 
ingratitude. . 

Thus, at the very outset, this unlucky 
old woman rendered amicable intercourse 
between herself and the family which her 
son was about to enter almost impossible. 
She did not wish to do this; on the contra- 
ry, her desire was to submit to the inevi- 
table and to show herself resigned to what 
she could not but regard as a misalliance; 
but, as for stooping down to pick up the 
crumbs that fell from that rich man’s table, 
she could as easily have stood at the street- 
corner, soliciting alms from the passers-by. 
Hence it came to pass that in the course of 
the next few weeks a sad trouble fell upon 
her. She found that it would be out of her 
power to be present at her son’s wedding. 
Every open-minded person must see the 
impropriety of appearing in a turned black 
silk gown and a bonnet and shawl of un- 
certain, not to say incalculable, age at a 
ceremony which was to be performed by a 
Bishop and attended by the Duchess of 
Devonport, as well as by a host of minur 
celebrities. Yet Lady Margaret would 
neither purchase wedding-garments for 
herself nor allow them to be purchased for 
her. The Colonel vainly represented to her 
that this paltry gift would be paid for by 
him, not by the bride’s family; she coula 
not be brought to see that such was the 
case; and although Gerald, whose good- 
nature had limits, said some things which 
made her cry, sbe adhered to her resolution 
that she would either go in her old clothes 
or not go at all. One cannot wonder that 
Mr. Burgess should have exclaimed in his 
vexation: ‘‘ Confound the old cat! Let her 
stay uway, then.” 

An angry man was the Rector of St. 
Catherine’s when he heard that his old 
friend was to be debarred from witnessing 
the nuptial rite. Mr. Burgess was a mu- 
nificent contributor to his church, the ex- 
penses of which were defrayed chiefly by 
voluntary contributions; but he did no; 
allow that circumstance to deter him from 
giving Mr. Burgess a piece of his mind. 
He said he bad never heard of anything 
so disgraceful; and Mr. Burgess cordially 
agreed with him. 

‘* Disgraceful is the only word! Hang it, 
sir! one would think that that extraordina- 
ry old creature wanted to have the en- 
gagement broken off. She has treated me 
ina way which I wouldn’t put up with 
from everybody, I can tell you. Colonel 
Elton is my very good friend, andI be- 
lieve I may add that I, on my side, have 





given him some substantial proofs of 








friendship. But I draw the line some- 
where, sir: I draw the line somewhere.” 

Remonstrances addressed to Mr. Bur- 
gess seemed likely to injure Colonel Elton, 
without conferring much benefit upon any- 
body else; so the Rector adjourned to Sus- 
sex Place to see what could be done with 
the Colonel’s mother. Stammering and 
blushing, the worthy man _ copfcssed 
hiserrand. People had prejudices—super- 
stitions, in fact—about the wearing of new 
clothes at weddings. Such superstitions 
were absurd, no doubt; still it was just as 
well not to run counterto them. ‘And, 
my dear Lady Margaret, if you would al- 
low me the privilege—I have been a poor 
man myself, and I cau quite uriderstand 
your feeling—still I hope you will consent; 
and we will call it a loan, if you choose. 
Only it does seem such a pity that you 
should not be in church to see your son 
married.” 

Lady Margaret did not receive this in- 
coherent offer as she had received that of 
Miss Burgess. She held out her hand to 
the Rector and thanked him simply, saying 
that he had been very good to her, and that 
if she could accept a present of money 
from anybody, it would be from him. She 
trusted that he wou!d not be angry with her 
for refusing, and that he would do hera 
favor, of acother kind instead. This, it ap- 
peared, was to contrive some hiding-place 
in the church for her, whence she might be 
able to witness the ceremony without be. 
ing seen; and the Rector, finding that she 
would take nothing e'se at his hands, 
finally consented to do as she wished. 

Accordingly, when the day came, Lady 
Margaret was able to station herself in an 
obscure corner, and the few wedding 
guests who noticed her took her for the 
pew-opener. Her features, it need hard- 
ly be said, were entirely unknown to the 
fashionable world of London. 


Thereis no reason to suppose that Colonel 
Elton has ever repented of having changed 
his condition. A few misgivings he may 
have felt beforehand; for he was a some- 
what confirmed bachelor, and he was cer- 
tainly a little advanced in life to marry; 
but then the path of married life has been 
made very smooth for him. Mr. Burgess, 
who, it must be confessed, is as liberal as 
he is ostentatious, purchased a charming 
place in Leicestershire and handed the title- 
deeds over to his son-in-law as a wedding 
present. The Colonel possesses also a fine 
house in Portland Place, aud presumably 
the income which he sbares with his wife 
is large enough to pay for the many luxu- 
ries that he enjoys. The newly-married 
pair left London immediately after the 
wedding, and spent the summer in Leices- 
tershire. Every now and then Lady Mar- 
garet received a letter from her son, a 
short letter, such as he had always written 
from the days of his boyhood, beginning 
with ‘‘ I hope you are quite well, and end- 
ing, on the second page, with: ‘*‘ As I have 
nothing more to say, I will stop now.” 
Once she was asked to go down to Leices- 
tershire for a week; but the invitation, 
which was written by Mrs. Eiton, was so 
worded that there was little fear of its be- 
ing taken advantage of. Lady Margaret 
stated in reply that she was too old to re- 
quire a change. 

She remuined in London all the summer 
through, as she had done for years. Every 
body else went away; only the poorest of 
the parishioners of St. Catherine’s were to 
be seen in churca; the choir got a holiday; 
the rector kimself departed for Switzerland 
on a well-earned leave of absence. It is in 
vain that one grows old and indifferent. 
There is always something sad in being left 
beaind; and Lady Margaret, taking her daily 
walk through the hot, silent streets, some- 
times losged for a breath of fresh country 
air. But she would not go to Leicester- 
shire; she had become accustomed to 
living without ber dear boy, as she still 
called him. He was happy and prosper- 
ous, and that was enough. She was ready 
to chant her Nunc Dimittie when the time 
should come, and hoped for little more 
than that he would come and say good-by 
to her at tke last. 

But when summer and winter had passed 
away, and the east wiods of spring were 
sweeping over the land, an event occurred 





which threw Lady Margaret into a state of 
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great excitement, and made her think that, 

after all, it would be pleasant to live a few 
years longer. This was nothing less than 
the arrival upon these earthly scenes of 
Gerald Percival Glengariff, son and heir of 
Colonel Elton of the Priory, Ashwell and 
Portland Place, London. 

From the date of this personage’s birth 
up to the month of May, when the family 
moved to town for the season, her ladyship 
was, as the disheveled little housemaid at 
her lodgings declared, ‘that fidgetty and 
impatient there was no doing nothing with 
her.” 

Her impatience, in truth, was greater 
than it ought to have been, and outran her 
discretion. She did not give her daughter- 
in-law time to make the first advance, but 
hurried off to Portland Place at the earliest 
possible moment, walking the whole way, 
because she could not afford a cab, and 
arriving at the door dusty and exhausted. 
A butler and a powdered footman put out 
their heads to say: ‘“‘ Not at ’ome,” and 
poor Lady Margaret turned away despond- 
ently, murmuring that she would call 
again. She did call again, after an inter- 
val of three days, and this time there was 
no doubt about Mre. Elton’s being at home, 
because her carriage was waiting at the 
door. Nevertheless, the butler repeated 
his previous formula, and threw all the con- 
tempt into his tone which the humble as- 
pect of the visitor seemed to justify. Lady 
Margaret straightened herself up for a mo- 
ment and looked the man in the face; 
but perhaps she thought it would be better 
not to make an enemy of him. 

**I—I came to see the baby,” she fal- 
tered. ‘* Perhaps, if you took in my card, 
they would allow him to be brought down- 
stairs to me.” 

Tue butler glanced at the card, and be- 
came more respectful. Once in his life he 
had earned dreadful anguish and remorse 
for himself by snubbing a great lady, who 
wore a shabby bonnet, and he was deter- 
mined not to be guilty of such a sin a sec- 
ond time. 

‘* Will your ladyship please to walk in,’ 
he said. ‘‘I believe Mrs. Elton is engaged; 
but I will inquire whether Master Gerald is 
awake,” 

Lady Margaret slowly crossed the hall, 
until she reached the foot of the staircase, 
up which her card had been carried. She 
was in time to hear very distinctly the 
manner of its reception by her daughter- 
in-law, whom the butler had apparently 
encountered on the landing overhead. 
**Oh! whata bore. Wilson, I told you to 
say I was out.” 

Then came a subdued explanatory mur- 
mur, followed by Mrs. Elton’s voice again. 
‘*Oh! very well ; show her into the library, 
then, :nd shut the door. When you have 
done that, you may see that Master Gerald 
is taken down.” 

In accordance with these gracious in- 
structions, Lady Margaret was conducted 
to a large room on the ground floor, whence 
she presently heard—she fancied even that 
she must be intended to hear—her 
daughter-in-law run down-stairs with a 
great rustle and clatter; after which the 
front door was banged and the carriage 
drove away. Lady Margaret was a little, 
but not very much, hurt. After all, it was 
no news to her that she was not liked by 
her son’s wife. What more than consoled 
her was the welcome extended to her by 
her grandson. He was a fine, fat baby, 
whose health was excellent, and he crowed 
and chuckled while the old lady talked to 
him, tossed him and showed him her 
ancient watch. The nurse, an affable 
functionary, looked on smilingly, and made 
Lady Margaret drink a cup of tea before 
she left. 

The old lady went away at last, half 
happy, half sad. To live without con- 
stantly seeing that fascinating grandsoa of 
hers would be terrible; yet she felt that 
she must not return to Portland Place. 
After much consideration she wrote a note 
to Gerald, explaining, as delicately as she 
could, the position of affairs, and begging 
that the dear baby might sometimes be 
sent to pay her a visit. Some days elapsed 
before she received the following reply, 
written from her son’s club : 

“Dear Mother.—It’s no use; Jenny says she 
can’t possibly let the boy go all that distance. 
She kicked up no end of a row about it, and 
gaid she would be ashamed to let the servants 





know that you lived in sucha hole. Why will 
you insist upon living there? I wish you 
wouldn’t! There won’t be the least difficulty 
about getting a proper house for you. I can 
arrange it all with old Burgess, who, I must say, 
is a real good fellow and overflowing with coin. 
I’m coming to see you soon, and then we’ll talk 
it over. 


Yours, in great haste, ae 


Lady Margaret might, perhaps, have 
known better than to expect that the 
promise contained in this letter would be 
speedily redeemed; but she was anxious 
and apprehensive; and when a fortnight 
had passed without bringing her a word or 
a line from her son she fretted silently until 
she made herself ill. One afternoon, Mr. 
Stevens, calling in Sussex Place, was in- 
formed that her ladyship had taken to her 
bed, but wou!d be very pleased to see him 
if he would walk up-stairs. He found 
her a good deal agitated. 

‘*No,” she said, in answer to his ques- 
tion, ** I Aave not sent for a doctor, because 
he could do me no good. There is noth- 
ing particular the matter with me; only I 
think I am going to die. And oh! Mr. 
Stevens, will you be very kind and go to 
my dear boy for me? I have no one to 
send, and I am so afraid that,if he does not 
come soon, it will be too late.” 

The Rector, perceiving that to comply 
with this request was the best remedy that 
could be prescribed for the patient, has- 
tened to obey. He took a hansom and 
drove to the house of the nearest aoctor, 
for whom he left a message. Then he pro- 
ceeded to Portland Place, where be learned 
that the Colonel was out. The butler could 
not say when his master would be at home 
again or where he was-likely to be found. 
Probably, however, at Brown’s club, St. 
James’s Street. Thither the Rector betook 
himself, and was fortunate enough to find 
the object of his search standing on the 
steps of the club and conversing with a 
group of friends. 

The Colonel, who wore a light suit and a 
white hat, and had a pair of field-glasses 
slung over his shoulder, looked perplexed 
and annoyed on hearing what was required 
of him. ‘I really think youd must be mis- 
taken,” he said. ‘* Has the doctor stated 
distinctly that my mother’s life is in dan- 
ger?” 

The Rector was obliged to confess that 
no such opinion had been pronounced, for 
the excellent reason that no doctor had as 
yet been called in. He had, however, 
taken the liberty to send for one, he added. 

**Ah!” said the Colonel, with an air of 
relief. ‘‘ Then I expect you'll find that it’s 
all right. Anyhow, I can’t possibly go 
with you to-day. I’m just off to Ascot, 
and I have to meet the Prince at dinner 
there to-morrow ; 80, you see, it’s out of the 
question. Ill give you my address, 
though, and you can telegraph for me, if 
necessary. Don’t do it unless it’s neces- 
sary, please. Excuse my leaving you; but 
I must catch the train. Good morning.” 
And without more ado he made his escape. 

The Rector gave vent to a hasty ejacu- 
lation, of which, let us hope, he repented 
when examining his conscience at night; 
but ejaculations were not of much service. 
He returned to Sussex Place and reported 
his failure, which the old lady acquiesced 
in with less disappointment than he had 
anticipated. 

‘*Gerald will come to-morrow; I know 
he will come to-morrew,” she muttered. 

She seemed to be drowsy and disinclinea 
for talk. The doctor thought her decidedly 
failing, and doubted whether she would 
ever leave her bed again; but did not believe 
that there was any immediate cause for 
alarm. Nevertheless, during the following 
day she was so restless, and kept asking so 
continually for her son, that the Rector took 
upon himself to telegraph to Ascot: ‘* Your 
mother is dying. Come at once.” 

This message produced no result; and 
when the Rector called to inquire at Sussex 
Place on the second morning he was met 
by the news that there would be no more 
trouble or disappointment for old Lady 
Margaret. 

**Oh! she’s dead, sir,” the servant-girl 
said calmly. ‘‘ Must have been dead some 
hours afore we found her, mother says. 
And, if you please, what should we do 
about sending for the undertaker?” 

At this moment a hansom dashed up to 
the door, and Colonel Elton jumped out. 





‘* Well, here I am, you see,” he said 


briskly. ‘‘Came as soon asI could. And 


how is my mother, to-day?” 

‘*You have arrived in time to make ar- 
rangements for her funeral,” answered the 
Rector, curtly. ‘I hope you had a good 
day’s racing, and enjoyed your dinner with 
the Prince.” 

The Colonel was much shocked. He 


caught hold of the railings and exclaimed, 


“Good God!” Then—after a pause: 
‘*Poor old lady! To think that she should 
have gone withcut my saying a last word 
to her! Upon my honor, I wouldn’t have 


had this happen for a thousand pounds!” 


‘**Even a thousand pounds will not avert 


all calamiti2s,” remarked the Rector, ‘al- 


though I dare say that for you there are 
very few which would not be sensibly miti- 
gated by somesuch amount. If you spend 
a thousand pounds in putting up a monu- 
ment to your mother, you will probably 
feel more comfortable.” 

The Colonel has taken this advice. Lady 
Margaret lies beneath a load of white mar- 
ble, the price of which would have made. 
her declining years easy, while upon it is 
inscribed a record of her maternal virtues, 
which lacks nothing in generosity of dic- 
tion. If this tribute seems a little tardy, 
it must be remembered that the Colonel 
was ready and anxious to pension his 
mother off with his father-in-law’s money, 
and that she had only herself to thank for 
the somewhat ignooble surroundings amid 
which her long life came to an end. 


Mount Stuart, TORQUAY, ENGLAND. 
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A PUZZLED PUPPY. 


BY CLARA J. DENTON. 





Yes, indeed, I’m in disgrace. 
**Hard?” If you were in my place 
I do not think you’d doubt 1t. 

What, tell you all about it? 


Well, there were some chickens— 
Such frisky, flitting things— 
*Twas fun to see them go 
Scurrying with their outspread wings. 
To chase the flying, feathered balls, 
To me was better fun 
Than dragging rags or slippers off, 
Or blinking at the sun. 


They say I was on “‘ mischief” bent ; 
But, truly, sport was all I meant; 

Yet, someway, how I cannot tell, 
Almost before I knew it, 

One chick lay tight between my pawa, 
The squeaks all running through it. 


I thought ’twasgbest of all 

To hear those sounds from that soft ball. 
The next I knew it wouldn’t squeak, 

Even when I squeezed it close and hard ; 
And then I heard a stern voice speak : 
‘* He’s killed the finest pullet in the yard.” 


And so, I’m tied up here. 
But, having time for meditation, 
T’v thought it wondrous queer 
That on my sport fell swiftly degradation ; 
But, when upon my kind “ for fun” 
They bring distress and pain, 
No hand is found to tie them fast 
With stake and galling chain. 
GRAND Raprps, MICH. 


A CHASE IN A LAPP FISHING- 
BOAT. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 











** Hir—lur—hy—o!” 

It was the musical voice of a young Lap- 
lander, echoing over the cold, restless 
waste of a Norwegian fiord. It was De- 
cember, and Henrik, the young Laplander, 
was farther north than the Arctic circle. 
The sun had gone to sleep somewhere in 
the South, and at noon there was only a 
flush of golden flame on the horizon to be- 
tray the warm chamber that hai overpow- 
ered the god of day in slumber. It was 
right now, and Henrik was crying at the 
edge of a flood that the Northern Lights 
had canopied with fire. There were mag- 
nificent shoots of golden and orange flame 
up into the heavens, flaring, fluttering, col- 
liding, as if the gay standards of a host in- 
visible, but actively hostile. 

All around the fiord so dark, was a wide 
waste of white snow. 

** Hil—lur—hy—o!” 

Henrik’s voice echoed again over the 
rough, black fiord. 

**I don’t see where they are at Uncle 
Johannesen’s, I ought to be looking after 





a fishing net; and Uncle{Johannesen said if 
he could spare one he would let me know 
about this time to-night and shout over the 
fiord,” thought Henrik. 

“* Hil—lur—hy—o!” 

Grasping the gunwale of his boat, drawn 
up on the beach, Henrik sent his ringing 
voice again over the water, and then lis- 
tened. It was so still everywhere, save 
around the edges of the fiord, where the 
water splashed monotonously, and overhead 
was that wonderful sky radiant with the 
strange fire-flashes. 

Hark! 

Henrik listened intently. 

‘“‘There it is!” he said, eagerly. Yes, 
there was a faint, answering cry: ‘‘ Hil— 
lur—hy—o!” 

**Tt don’t sound so loud as Uncle Joban- 
nesen can shout; but perhaps he is tired, 
and he doesn’t feel well,” reasoned Henrik. 
** Anyway, I will go over.” 

He launched his boat, and slowly made 
his way over the uneasy water. 

‘* There is Uncle’s,” he said, as he touched 
the opposite shore, and saw a light twink- 
ling out of the drifts of snow like a star 
that had lost its way in the sky and wan- 
dered down to snow-land. Uncle Johan- 
nesen did not live in a palace, but some- 
where behind that lighted hole in the snow. 
The hole was a door that led to two rooms 
in a stone and earth hut buried under the 
snow. Uncle Johannesen’s family, clad in 
reindeer skin, were squatted in primitive 
fashion around a fire, above which was 
slung a steaming pot. 

‘*Come in!” roared Uncle Johannesen, 
as he spied Henrik. 

Henrik entered, and with his sharp, 
black eyes peered into the smoky hut. 

‘*Weli, Uncle, I have come over to get 
that fishing-net. I heard you calling, you 
know.” 

‘*Me? Tush, Henrik! I haven’t been 
hurting my throat shouting over the fiord, 
and besides, I am sorry to say, I ’haven’t 
any net to spare.” 

‘‘Why!” exclaimed Henrik. *‘ Youdidn’t 
call? Who did then?” Nobody knew. 

‘““Well, we must get you something 
somehow; but that is the way it is now. 
Take a sup out of the pot before you go.” 

Henrik was not hungry and started at 
once forhome. As he hurried down to his 
boat, did he see another wandering star 
tripped up in a snow-drift? 

‘* Mikkel lives there,” thought Henrik. 

‘*Ha-ha!”’ called out a voice that mo- 
ment. ‘Call your Uncle again when you 
want him! Ha-ha!” 

Henrik halted. Then he rushed toward 
this second star-hole. Somebody darted 
into the hole and left Henrik standing out- 
side, raging there in silence. Then he 
broke out: 

“I know you, Mikkel! I remember 
now. You heard me say yesterday I would 
call to my Uncle, for you were standing 
by, and you called me over for nothing. 
I'll pay you, Mikkel!” shouted Henrik. 

There was no answer, and Henrik angrily 
trudged down to his boat. 

The days went by. The sunhad thrown 
off those yellow blankets in the sky 
smothering his sleep at noon, and was now 
looking over the hill-tops to see how Nor- 
way was getting along. The fish had 
come in vast shoals to visit the blue fiords 
and the boats were putting off from cove 
and creek in search of those finny visitors. 
Henrik had secured fishing nets, and every 
day was sailing off with his brothers ina 
fishing-boat they owned in common. All 
this time, Mikkel had not received that 
promised ‘ pay ’’ for his unhandsome trick. 

‘“Come home early, Henrik,” said his 
mother, one day, when he was about to 
cross the fiord to Uncle Johannesen’s. 

‘¢ Bring a fish with you and put it in our 
pot,” said his grandmother. ‘‘ Don’t 
come home empty.” 

‘*Bring home two,” said his mother. 
‘* We owe one of them.” 

Off bounded Henrik’s boat. He was 
dressed in Lapp fishing fashion that day. 
He wore a gray woolen frock decorated 
with red braid and girded with a blue 
sash. On his head was a pointed cap of 
blue, edged with red. He had crossed the 
fiord and was returning, skillfully sailing 
his boat, when he heard a shout. Off 
toward the blue sea, with its limitless 
tracts of hazy water, Henrik could see 

boat, 
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‘*Hark!” he said. 

Again came the voice. 

‘‘ That’s Mikkel!” 

The third cry came. 

‘¢ Now I guess you are in earnest. What 
is the matter? Well, you may stay there 
awhile. You deserve to find out that cry- 
ing out may be a good thing, and perhaps 
it isn’t,” thought Henrik. 

Henrik sailed on. 

‘“*See here, Henrik! What would you 
like to have anybody do to you, if you were 
off ?” asked a voice within that we ail have 
heard, and that sometimes makes us very 
uneasy. 

‘‘ Wel-l-l, no! But”— 

‘* Mikkel wouldn’t call to you if he could 
help it. He must be in a good deal of 
trouble. It may be the very thing, if you 
help him, to bring him to his senses.” 


Off went Henrik, heading his boat for 
the drifting Mikkel. Yes, he was danger- 
ously adrift. He had carelessly lost over- 
board all his apparatus for managing the 
boat; and there he was! A violent current, 
as if fancying itself a reindeer had attached 
itself to Mikkel’s boat, and there he was, 
drifting on toward the great West, that to 
a Lapp boy means oaly round, rolling bil- 
lows and vast banks of fog ever hiding be- 
yond the dim horizon-line. 

** Now for him!” cried Henrik. 

Away flew his boat, faster, faster, faster! 
How the wind did push that day! 

‘*Give us your hand! Get in here!” 
shouted Henrik, laying his boat alongside 
Mikkel’s. ‘*Tie yours to mine, and home 
we will go!” 

‘“‘The boats were swung about and 
toward land they sped, Henrik mak- 
ing some excellent tacks. Oh! what a 
crestfallen youth Henrik took home! Such 
athoroughly ashamed while grateful lad 
as Mikkel was! 

‘*Got a fish, Henrik?’’ asked his mother 
when he returned bome. Ido want to pay 


a debt.” 

Henrik shook his head. 

‘Caught nothing!” ejaculated his 
mother. ‘I did want that debt paid.” 


I think, though, he had caught something 
and he had paid a debt. 


WATERTOWN, Mass, 
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IN THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD. 
THE PROTOAMOEBA. 








BY JAMES STALLER, 
InsTRUCTOR OF NATURAL History In Union COL- 
LEGE, 

Has the reader ever wondered what is 
the very simplest of all forms of animal 
life? The rather hard word which stands 
at the head of this article is the name of 
that animal. It is a very, very small crea- 
ture—so small that a high power of the 
microscope is requirec to see it. But it is 
so very simple in structure that one can get 
quite a correct idea of it from a descrip- 
tion. One has only to imagine how a bit 
of white of egg spread out flat, and of an 
irregularly rounded form, would look to 
have a very good notion of the appearance 
of the Protoamoeba under the microscope. 
And a notion obtained in this way is not 
only correct as to the appearance of the 
animal, but also as to the nature of the 
material of which its body is made. For 
the Protoamoeba is made up of a material 
essentially the same in its chemical and 
physical properiies as the albumen of which 
white of egg coasists. There is, however, 
this very important difference; if a bit of 
white of egg be left toitself, in alittle while 
itwastes away, the oxygen of the air attacks 
it and converts it into new compounds; but 
if a Protoamoeba be left to itself it does 
not die; it is endowed with a vital princi- 
ple which resists the pressure of the oxy- 
gen. The Protoamoeba is a living being; 
while, when subjected to the chemist’s an- 
alysis it is found to consist of precisely the 
same chemical elements as white of egg— 
namely, carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen and 
oxygen—it also possesses in addition to 
these, a something else; a something which 
makes it a living organism, and which the 
chemist is utterly unable to discover. Be- 
cause of the possession of this principle of 
life the substance of the Protoamoeba is 
known to biologists by a difterent name 
from that applied to non-living compounds 
of the same chemical composition; this 
name is protoplasm, a word one meets with 


very often nowadays in books of bio- 
logical science. 

When we think of aliving animal we 
have a notion of a being that does 
certain acts, that at least moves, 
eats, and in the early period of its 
life grows. Does the Protoamoeba, which 
consists of hardly more than a minute drop 
of jelly, perform these acts? Yes, not- 
withstanding its very simple structure, it 
manifests all the essential phenomena 
which the higher animals do by the aid of 
their very complex organization. But as 
the Protoamoeba is not made up of parts 
which constitute organs, as it has no limbs 
with which to walk, no mouth in which to 
receive food, and no stomach in which to 
digest it, how is it able to perform these 
offices? By patiently watching these ani- 
mals under the microscope answers to these 
questions have been found. 


If one looks at a Protoamoeba for some 
time he will be likely to see a change in its 
appearance. There is a thrusting out of 
one side of its body into a blunt, club-like 
projection; presently the rest of the body, 
by a kind of flowing motion, moves toward 
this projection. Then there is another 
thrusting out and another flowing move- 
ment of the body toward it, and so on. 
The animal is able to push out any side 
of its body in this way, so that when it 
wishes to change its direction it bas no need 
to turn about as those animals do which 
are provided with heads and move head 
forward. The name which has been given 
to these projections of its body is pseudopo- 
dia, and when it is known that this word 
means false-feet, the reason of its use for 
their designation is at once seen; these 
projections are organs of locomotion; but, 
as they are formed for only temporary use, 
it is no more than right that their pseudo 
character should be recognized. 


As a Protoamoeba is moving about in this 
way it may chance to come in contact with 
a particle of matter which it can use for 
food. It is just possible that it may not be 
altogether by chance that it meets with 
such a particle; it may be that the creature 
has a way of knowing when food matter 
is near, and directs its course accordingly. 
At any rate. it seems to be fully conscious 
when, in the course of its journeyings, it 
meets with a food particle; for it imme. 
diately proceeds to swallow it. But, asitis 
not provided with a mouth, it must impro- 
vise one as occasion demands, just as it im- 
provises feet when it wishes to move. It 
makes an opening in the side of its body, 
and then flows round the particle until it is 
completely enclosed in its body-substance. 
If, by chance, a portion of the particle con- 
sists of innutritious matter, it is extruded 
from the body through a temporary opening 
made for the purpose. The food particle, 
once in the body, undergoes digestion and 
assimilation just as in the higher animals, 
except, of course, the means by which these 
processes are accomplished are very 
different, there being no organs whatever; 
no stomach, liver or intestines, and no or- 
gavs of circulation. We may think of the 
food, after having been reduced to liquid 
form, as finding its way to all parts of the 
body in tte same way as water finds its 
way to all parts of a piece of blotting paper 
in contact with it. 

The Protoamoebaisthus able to discharge 
the functions of locomotion and nutrition 
without the use of organg especially adapted 
to these purposes. It is‘interesting to spec- 
ulate whether it is also able to perform 
other functions which the higher animals 
do, especially those connected with the 
possession of a nervous system. Can it 
see, hear, taste, smell, touch? Certainly it 
has no special organs for the discharge of 
these offices. Yet it is quite certain that it 
has a sense of contact ortouch; for, ather- 
wise, how would it know when it met with 
a food particle? And the fact that it is 
able to discriminate between what is food 
apd what is not, argues the possession of a 
sense analogous to taste or smell. With 
regard to seeing and hearing. it is at least 
not certain that it is not sensible in some 
slight degree to light and sound. 

The Protoamoeba, like the higher 
animals, is endowed with the power of per- 
petuating its species. This function of re- 


production is effected in a very simple way. 
The animal simply divides itself into two 


precisely like that from which they were 
produced; these in their turn divide and 
so give rise to others. To this process of 
reproduction, the term self-division or fis- 
sion is given. If the body of a Protoamoeba 
be compared to a mass of soft clay, the pro- 
cess of fission would be like the cutting of 
this mass into two parts by the blade of a 
knife. 

The Protoamoeba lives in pools of water 
which contain organic matter. It is found 
almost everywhere in temperate and tropi- 
cal regions. Its food consists of other 
animals similar to itself, and of minute 
plant organisms. 

ScHENECTADY, N. Y. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thie department should be ad. 
aressed “ Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT. Yew York. 





REVERSED PUZZLE, 


THE words read from the top to the middle 
letter, 8, and the lower words read from the 
bottom upward to the middle letter. 
eek KH E HH 
C00000000000 
000000000000 
°00 000000000 
SSSSSSSSSS 
eo000000000 
0000000000 


o000000000 
ese ee HHS EEE 


Upper row of words downward. 

1. Plates of baked clay; 2, to slop; 3, to gain 
by labor ; 4, some baked things that children 
like ; 5, parts of the arm ; 6, islands ; 7, burdens ; 
8, part of a woman’s wardrobe; 9, divides; 10, 
sharp borders; 11, parts of the fingers; 12 
parts of a ship. 

Lower words upward, 

1. Useful for fastening; 2, insisting upon; 
3, girdles ; 4, ciphers ; 5, things lent ; 6, fairies; 
7, anxietics; 8, perfumes; 9, bodies of water; 
10, a constellation of an animal; 11, parts of a 
ship ; 12, appellation. 

The letters across the top and bottom spell 
something belonging to Toe INDEPENDENT. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
In eighty, but not in six. 

In miagle and in mix. 

In grisly, but not in bear. 

In handsome, but not in fair. 

In martin, but not in dove. 

In mercy, but not in love. 

Iu sister, but not in girl. 

In winding, but not in furl. 

In Xebec, but pot in ship. 

My whole will soon be on each lip. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

A prov. rb of 31 letters. 

29, 2, 14, 11, 5, each of a whole. 

26, 16, 24, evil. 

9, 10, 12, 4, 7, 3, 18, conveys. 

25, 31, 6, a possessive pronoun. 

19, 20, 8, belonging to. 

22, 23, 30, 13, 15, 27, 28, 1, 21.17, the result 
of wrong doing. 


CENTRAL CROs8, 


ooo 


00 


*o 
*oO 
*0O 
* * 


o 
o 
° o 
- * 
o*#000 
0*#000 
0#000 
the top, a city of New 


o 
00 
* # 
oo 
00 
00 

First word across 
Jersey. 

Second, a canton in the center of Switzer- 
land. 

Third, the chief commercial city of Belgium. 

Fourth, an important city of the United 
States. 

Fif.h, a town in Massachusetts famous for its 
colleges. 

Sixtb, a river in the eastern part of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Seventh, a market-town in Lancaster, Eng- 
land. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 14TH. 
SUCCESSIVE WORBS, 
Purseproud 
Proud-flesh 
Fiesh-brush 
Brushwood 
Woodland 
Landlord 


CROSS OF DIAMONDS, 
P 


Zep @ 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


NaP 
EaR 
WoE 
Yes 
EvE 
AnwN 
RaT 
8is 
UNIONS, 
1, Pen-i-tent; 2, alb-u-men ; 3, end-o-wed; 4, 
sa‘-i ate; 5, par-a-pet ; 6, barps-i-chord ; 7, all- 
o-did ; 8, dig-e-sting; 9, man-i-fold; 10, cat-a- 
mount. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 


1. Sutler—ulster—rustle—luster. 
2. Singer—resign—reigns. 

8. Adder—dread—dared. 

4. Meta—tame—mate—team. 

5. Peal—plea—pale—leap. 


INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM. 


A GENTLEMAN in Lynchburgb, Va., ordered a 
Treatment of Compound Oxygen for his daugh- 
ter, thirteen years of age, who had been sub- 
ject to attacks of inflammatory rheumatism 
since her fourth year. 

Five weeks after commencing the use of the 
Treatment, he wrote : 

** LYNCHBURGH, Va., February 28tb, 1884. 
“Drs. Starkey & Paten.—Dear Sirs:—My 
daughter has been using your Compound Oxy- 
gen for five weeks. Within a week she began 
to show signs of improvement; since then her 
recovery has been remarkable. I have never 
seen anything toequal it. The action of the 
heart is quiet and soft; there has been no si 
of rheumatism; she sleeps sweetly all nig 
has a fine appetite; has gained many pounds of 
Jlesh, and has considerable color; can walk ail 
about the house, and has paid two or three visits 
in the neighborhood, 

** Very respectfully, C. V. WINFREE.” 

A “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of ac- 
tion of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of cbronic diseases, sent 
free. Address Drs. Starkey & Paen, 1629 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


GUTTA PERCHA|; 
ROOFING, | irpant auric send 


Co., 1130 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
Prec op book of : Pasi 


printing. Cir- 
Murray Street. New Vorr, 


cular sent free. 
OSEPH WATSON. 194 
its CAUSES ard CURE, by one 
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EAFNESS 


reated by most of the noted specialists of the day 
with no benefit. Cured himself in three months, 
and since then hundreds of others b — pre 
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rocess. 
A plain, simple and successfr] home Ad- 
AGE. 128 East 26th St., New York City. : 
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TRAVEL. 


State Line Steamers, 


NEW a bearing re aon 
UGH TICKETS 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND DUBLIN 
very low rates, 
A. 1 staunch Cl rae built steamers. First-class pas- 





senger accommodations at reduced prices, 

Pe DS I See as to 
Rr ee 
Excursion good for one year............. 75 and 


No live stock carried on these steai 
spection of plans and other information ral hae 
AUSTIN BALDWIN &CO., General Ageats, 

3 Broadway, ‘Ne ew Yo 

Parcels Packages, Freight and Valuables forwarded 
to all parts of Europe, at lowest rates, by BALDWIN's 
EUROPEAN,EXPRESS. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s 














House, 


Washington, D. C. 


Redecorated and Refurnished, a Hotel 
of quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its 
Cuisine. 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Aorwultural Editor wil be oiad to recewe any 
practwal hinis, sugoestions or information thut 
wii make this department more vatuable to those 
Of our subscribers WhO feel ep ciaily interested.) 


INDIGO. 


BY M. E. BaMFORD. 


Amone the commodities designated by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture at Washington as 
“articles imported that can and ought to be 
produced in the United States,” is indigo. In 
past years this substance was one of the exports 
of this country, the indigo-fields being mostly 
in the Southern States. 

Georgia and South Carolina have raised in- 
digo in smail quin ities witbin the last fw 
years ; but the product is scanty compared with 
that of a century ago, woen the Uaited States 
exported yearly about 134,000 pounds of indigo, 
raised in its own fields and wor.h about $-3.000. 
Florida at that time produced indigo, and South 
Carolina is said to have raised crops averaging 
about sixty pounds to the acre. 

Two varieties of indigo were introduced into 
the Southern 8 ates—one Indigofera tinctoria, 
the most communly culiivated variety ; and the 
other, I. anil, the West India indigo plant, a 
stronger growing species than the former. 
From July to October the indigo farmers were 
busy caring for the plants and harvesting the 
leaves. 

fadigo seeds are commonly sown in April 
and the shruvus blossom toward the latter part 
of June. The pink flower-buds are sigus that 
the period for cutting the leaves bas come. By 
tuis time the plants have so covered the ground 
that no more weeding is necessary, the plants 
being strong enough to choke out the weeds, 
At about this stage of their growth the crops in 
India are often attacked bya kind of cater- 
pillar that destroys in a single day or night the 
most flourishing fields. Drought, too, such as 
the indigo districts of that country have sut- 
fered trom lately, often withers the plants so 
that they are use.esg. 

The first cutting of leaves is followed in a 
couple of months by a second cutting, and some 
growers make a third and fourth. The first 
cutting, however, is the best. The leaves, 
which are cut early in the morning, are care- 
fully touched by the gatherers, lest they should 
rub off the delicate bloom that contributes much 
to the future value of the indigo. The leaves 
are then taken to the indigo-factory, in which 
are a couple of large stone cisterns, 

In one of these the fresh branches are placed, 
and, after they have been fastened down by 
beams, water is let in, and fermentation begins, 
In this vat the branches stay for about fifteen 
hours, when the water, which was at first 
yellow, becomes grien with a biue scum. The 
water is then drawn.off into another vat, and 
the branches taken out and dried for fuel. In 
the indigo-districts of Nicaragua the law obliges 
mauutfacturers to burn these branches, as, if 
left to decompose in heaps, they breed swarms 
of annoying iosects, known as *‘ indigo-flies.” 

The second vat is known as the ** beater,” 
because the fluid is there beaten with pieces of 
bamboo or dashers. The beaters thrash the 
water for about an hour anda half, when the 
indigo se:ties at the bottom. After the water 
has been drawn off, the indigo is strained and 
boiled and cut into tbree-inch cubes, the form 
in which it is sold, after beiug dried in the air. 
During this last process a wane efflorescence 
gathers on the cubes, and this is removed by 
brusaiug. 

Two varieties of plants, producing a substance 
resembling indigo, are native to South Carolina ; 
and the plant known as “false indigo,” or 
A norpha, is fouud from Penasylvania vo Wis- 
covsin, Anoiher, the “ lead-plant” of Wisr- 
consin and jurther Soutb, 18 supposed by 
miners to indicate he whereabouts of lead-ore. 
Still another variety is tound in California. 
This plant is said to be used in South Carouna 
for home-dyeing purposes, much as that wem- 
ber of the musvard family culled ** woad” was 
used in past years by the people of Europe, 

Woad was ior many years a formidable rivaj 
of iudigo, in spite of its inferiority to the 
latter ; und great was the indignation of the an- 
cient woad cul: ivators at the bindrance of their 
business by the impor.ation of indigo and tbe 
introduction of its use by the Duich. The 
German diet prohibited the use ot indigo in 
1577, and the woad-cultivators of Nuremberg 
enacted a law which compelled ali dyers to take 
an oath every year that they would not permit 
the use of indigoin their manutactori.s. So 
great was the zeal of the people of Nuremberg 

that they refused to have anything to do with 
indigo, even after it came to be generally used 
for dyeing in other places. 

Similar indignation prevailed in other coun- 
tries. Upper Languedoc alone prodyced yearly, 
before the introduction of indigo, about forty 
million pounds of woad, and Fraoce wus as ex- 
cited ag Germany against the new import, 
Henry TY of Frange, commanded that any ons 
who sboyld yse jndjgo, called by the wrathiul 
king the " devil's 1900," should be put to death ; 





and it was not until 1737 that the French dyers 
were permitted to use indigo. 

England, where the use of woad has been com- 
mon ever since the days when the ancient 
Britons used it in dyeing their bodies for their 
religious ceremonies, was not bebind otber 
countries, and, during Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
indigo was condemned by act of Parliament, and 
persons were autborized to search dye-houses 
ter any of the condemned article. This law ¢x- 
isted almost a century. 

In the manufacture of dye from woad the 
leaves are picked as soon as their tips turn 
yellow. The leaves are dried alittleand groucd, 
after which the pulp is left in heaps to ferment. 
This fermentation lasts two weeks. ‘I'bea the 
mass is made into cakes and Cried, at the same 
time und: rgoing another fermentation, which is 
the most critical process of the whole, and which 
requires skillful attention. 

Woad is now seldom used alone, but is added 
to indigo in the vat, to maintain fermentation. 
Experiments have been tried with rhubarb 
leaves and turnip-tops, but nothing seems to 
take the place of woad as an addition to the vat. 
One pound of iudigo is said to be equal in effect 
to fifty pounds of woad. 

East OAKLAND, CAL. 


VARIOUS FARM MATTERS. 


BY J. W. DARROW. 





THE POTATO ROT. 


THERE has been very widespread complaint in 
our Eastern States of the potato rot this fall. 
In some fields there has not been half a crop, 
and as a rule the general yield has been far 
below the average. Why cannot these serious 
losses be averted by proper precaution? We 
believe they can be in very many, if not in all 
instances. 

At least one cause of decay in the tuber is fun- 
gous growths upon the vines, which later 
spreads down the vine and tothe tuber. This 
fungous growth is iu turn caused by dampness, 
warm, wet weather being especially conducive to 
it. 

Now, how may weavert the danger hereafter ? 
First, plant no tubers that have been subj:ct to 
this potato disease. Second, do not plant on 
low, wet ground. No serious results might 
follow in a dry season ; but look out for a wet one 
Third, if you discover this rusty-looking fungous 
growth on your potato vines, dig the tubers at 
nce, even if they are not half grown. Half a 
crop is better than none at all. They are certain 
to decay if left until the fungus attacks them. 

When dug, potatoes should be put in a cool 
place, and a dry one, if they have been exposed 
lo the fungue. Farmers who have tried this 
method report satisfactory results. It is too 
late now to act on this suggestion, but save it in 
your farmer scrap book (you no doubt have one) 
for another year, Your motto will then be 
Watch for the yellow tiats on the potato vines. 

WHY NOT KEEP POULTRY. 

When we know, as we do, that, on very many 
of our large farms, none but a few comwon 
dung-hill fowls are kept (and they cost three 
times more than they ever come to) we often 
wonder why farmers cannot see the benefit to be 
derived from poultry, when so much of it and so 
many eggs are uscd. Wedo not begin to raise 
and produce what we need of these things in 
this country. An examination of the United 
States covsular reports, giving the declared ex- 
ports of various articles frem foreign places, 
discloses the fact that in 1884 the value of eggs 
sent to this country aggregated $1,197,399 67. 
The province of Ontario contriovuted $661,540.47 ; 
Quebec, $88,091.27, and Nova Scotia, $3,606.75. 
“Tf this is the case,wby should we allow so large 
an amount of money to go abroad when we have 
every facility at home to retain it, if we only 
will, 

We admit that profit can arise from poultry- 
keeping only when proper attention is given to 
it, Neher is there profit in any other industry 
when it 1s neglected as the poultry industry is 
on nine oat of every ten farms in the Uniied 
States. On every farm of 100 acres there might 
be kept to advantage anywhere from 100 to 500 
fowls, accordiog to the accommodations pro- 
vided. Then why not doit? Why let so good 
an opportunity to make money (and that is 
what most farmers work for, at least until the 
mortgage is removed) slip from our hands? 
There certainly is money in poultry-keeping. 

Cuatuam, N.Y. 


THE HONEY INDUSTRY. 


Notes FROM THE ProcEEDINGs OF THE Nort 
AMERICAN SoOcIETY. 











EXTRACTED HONEY. 

Mp. C- P, Dapant, Illinois, dwelton the fact 
that this can b2 produced more cheaply than 
cumb houey; and the prospects are greater for 
its becuming astaple product, Dr. A. B. Mason, 
Obio, raised bis extracted honey in an eignt 
frame, single story bive; had sixty pounds to 
colony this year. Dr, 8S. C, Whiting, Michigan, 
paid that, by ‘tiering up,” Mr. Mason might 
have received 150.pounds per colony. Mr, Da- 








dant preferred large hives and plenty of combs ; 
the honey should not be extracted until it is 
ripe. Many bee-keepers suppose honey must be 
sealed before itis ripe. Such is not the caze ; it 
might be ripe before it 1s sealed, and it may be 
sealed before it is ripe. 8. T. Pettit, Ontario, 
said many had advocated taking all the honey 
possible from the bees, and feeding sugar for 
winter stores; if we would not do this, there 
would be so much less honey to put upon the mar- 
ket, and the market would be relieved to that 
extent. H.R. Boardman had given ‘bees empty 
frames in the fall, and fed each colony fifty 
poutds of sugar syrup, and the bees built combs, 
and stored thim with the syrup, and they win- 
tered well. 

President Root said the whole secret is in 
having pleuty of work-rs; and in order to get 
the workers we must have good queens. Then 
comes the question of manipulation. He is 
coming more and more to think less and less 
of manipulation. We can secure greater re- 
sults by extracting unripe honey ; but the ques- 
tion is, will it pay to do so? He thinks not. 
Then agaiv, there is spring manipulatior, 
spreading the brood and the like; and it is his 
opinion that we have manipulated many colonies 
to death. About this matter of feeding sugar, 
we must not look at immediate results, but at 
the future. Our products must be above even 
suspicion. There is so much said about adul- 
teration that we should avoid even a semblance 
ef it. Some of the lower grades.of honey are 
becoming so cheap that we cannot afford to sell 
them and buy sugar. During the working sea- 
son bees should not be allowed to **hang out’; 
if they do, something 1s wrong. With large 
swarms, he had a ventilator in the bottom of the 
hive, six by twelve inches, covered with wire 
cloth. 

8. T. Pettit asked whether honey ripened arti- 
ficially is as goud as that ripened by the bees. 
President Root was not sure; we can ripen 
honey more thoroughly ariificially than it can 
be done by the bees; can see no difference in 
the taste. S. T. Pettit: “* fhe sense of taste is 
more acute in some persons thanin others. We 
have ripened honey artificially, but it is not as 
fine tasting honey as that ripenei by the bees. 
My opinion is that the bees, in the ripening 
process, add to the honey some anima! product— 
formic acid or something of that sort—that it 
can get in no other way.” C. P. Dadant did 
not think there is any difference in quality, but 
is in favor of allowing the bees to do the ripen- 
ing. Professor Cook thought no one knew how 
or when the formic acid was added. He was 
also of opinion that too much stress was laid on 
the matter of taste. Few could distinguish as 
thorougbly as suggested. 


CARE OF HONEY FOR MARKET. 


R. F. Holterman, Ontario, argued that our 
extracted honey is exposed to the air too much 
after it is extracted, and thereby loses its five, 
aromatic flavor. Comb honey should be kept in 
a dry, warm atmosphere. 

D. A. Jones, Oatario, didu’t think the capping 
to cells was impervious t2 moisiure ; if the honey 
was scored in a damp atmospbere, it would ab- 
sorb the moisture, and burst trom the ceils. 

H. R. Boardman thought comb honey thick- 
ened by age ; iteven becomes so thick as to crys- 
tallize. 

Protessor Cook explained the difference be- 
tween evaporation and crystallization. Honey 
can only thicken by evaporation ; and to evapo- 
rate, it must have air; therefore, the sealing is 
not air-tight. Crystallization is a different 
affair, and is akin to the formation of ice, re- 
sulting from the cooling process. 

H. R. Boardman kept his honey room ata high 
temperature, with plenty of ventilation. On 
wet days be kept the room closed, and some- 
times even built fires. He had even put hme 
upon the floor to absorb the moisture. 

E. W. Thompson, New York, had trouble with 
the bee moth larve in his comb honey. One 
trouble in fumigating with brimstone is getting 
enough to kill the larvw, and yet not discolor 
the honey. z . 

C. F. Muth said the fumes of burning sul- 
pbur will settle. The honey should be at the 
bottom of the room. 

H. R. Boardman said that, in fumigating, we 
should use nothing to igaite the sulphur that 
will cause smoke, 

8. F. Newman thought many of these trou- 
bles came from removing the honey from the 
hives too soon. In the hives the honey is safe 
from the moths and from dampness, 

J.B. Hail said the reason Mr. Thompson has 
trouble from moths, is because of pollenin his 
sections. To fumigate honey, put some ashes 
in an iron kettle; then the sulphur; hang the 
kettle near the top of the room, then drop ina 
piece ot iron heated to a white beat, and close 
the door. The temperature of a honey-room 
should be kept at ninety degrees. 

Dr. 8, UC. Whiting, Michigan, said that when 
he had gome old honey tbat he wished to put 
upon the market, he placed it rpon a hive con- 
taining a strong colony of bees, and 1t was soon 
so changed that it could not be distinguished 
from new honey. 


G. M, Doolittle, New York, meptioned the case 


of a bee-keeper who kept his honey all winter in 
his sitting-room near the coal-stove, and it kept 
well, and sold for as much the next season as 
did new honey. 

James Heddon, Michigan, said that if we 
wished to keep honey from caindying, it must be 
kept where itis warm. ‘ We have no trouble 
with moths, and I do not believe they can be 
reared on wax alone. The cappings may con- 
tain some pollen.” 

C. P. Dadant: “ Moths will starve in wax.” 

D. A. Jones: “* Have not Messrs. Dadant and 
Heddon seen moths in cakes of wax?” 

James Heddon: ‘*Much beeswax, in caker, 
contains large quantities of pollen.” 

Professor Cook: ** No creature can be reared 
without nitrogenous food.”—W. Z. H. in Coun- 
try Gentleman. 
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MARL AS A FERTILIZER. 
Tue following extract from a bulletin issued 
by Prof. R. C. Kedzie, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural] Coilege, is of general interest : 

The value of marl depends almost entirely 
upon the amount of lime and maguesia it con- 
tains, and its value is diminished in proportion 
to the amount of clay and sand present. The 
lime and magnesia are found in marl mainly in 
the form of carbonates. A ready test for car- 
bonate in such cases 18 to pour on the material 
some strong acid, and if a carbonate is present, 
it will foam up or effervesce in the same way 
that saleratus will foam up when vinegar is 
poured over it, only the effervescence with marl 
is slower, because the mar! is less soluble than 
soda. Ifthe material does not foam whev an 
acid is added, it is nota marl, but probably a 
clay. 

A good way to determine the quality and 
value of a marl is to determine how much of 
the material is soluble in common muriatic acid. 
This can be procured in any drug store, and 
ought not tu cost more than ten cents a pound, 
as it only costs three cents a pound. One pound 
of the acid will be enough to test three or four 
specimens of the marl. Mix the acid with one 
quart of rain water, and put this in a botile for 
use. Take a tablespoonful of the material sup- 
posed to ve marl, put this in a large glass or 
earthen vessel (avoiding metallic dishes) and 
slow:y pour over the material half a teacupful 
of tue diiute muziatic acid. If it isa marl, the 
effervescence wi!] show this fact; if it all dis- 
solves, leaving no residue, or but little, at the 
bottom of the vessel, it is marl of good quality. 
If but little is dissolved, and a large residue is 
left at the bottom of the disb, 1t is of inferior 
quality 

By weighing out on delicate scales a definite 
quantity of the dry material, say 100 grains, and 
then weigh.ng the wasbed and dried residue, 
which 1s insoluble in acide, an estimate can be 
made of the percentage of active and iaactive 
material ia any specimen of marl. The insolu- 
ble residue is of no value, 

A popular and simple test to distinguish be- 
tween marl and clay is made by placing a lump 
of the material in a basin of water, and leaving 
it undisturbed for a short ume, If it 18 marl it 
will crumble down into a diffuse masz, but if 
clay, it will be little changed, 

‘To the farmer, mariis of value mainly as a 
fertilizer. When found on or near the tarm, it 
1s the cheapest fourm in which lime can be ap- 
plied to the soil, and exerts all the beneticial in- 
fluences of lime, but in a milder degree than 
caustic lime. A certain amounts of jime is re- 
quired in every productive soil to furuish the 
necessary amouut of lime found in tne agnes of 
ali plants, ani absoiutely required for their 
growth. But lime applied asa manure is ueed 
greatly in excess of this amount. It causes the 
decomposition of inert vegetable matter found 
in many soils, and accelerates the elaboration 
of plant food. 

Wonen mixed with the soil, marl destroys the 
acid condition inany sei], decompouses the sul- 
phate of iron wuich is sometimes present, and 
affords tue alkaline condition in soils 80 neces- 
sary for nitrification and preparation of plant 
food. 

Light sandy soils containing a fair supply of 
vegetable matter, and where the decomposition 
of Lumus is slow; soils that run to moss and 
bunch grass; soils so open and porous that the 
physical state of the soil prevents frui.tulness ; 
ali such soils will be benetited by a dressing of 
marl. So also where the excess of vegetable 
Matter prevents successiul cropping, as 18 seen 
in the shallow muck beds. When these ‘vat 
holes” have been cleared of bushes and flags, 
and properly draiued, it 1s oiten found that 
they ran to wild grasses ; or, if yrain is sown, the 
product is loose jointed straw instead of ripened 
grain. Ou such soils a dressing of titty to sev- 
euty-five bushels of mar: to ibe acre will greatly 
benctit the crop and ameliorate the soul. 

To cecure the benefits of mari it requires to be 
on or near the surface, Tois is one reason why 
the mar) at the bot.om of a muck bed exhivits 
no beneficial ac\jon, To do the most goui marl 
needs to be finely pulverized, aud to be mixed 
with the surface soil. To secure this fivenegs of 
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thrown on the surface of the ground, and left 
all winter to the splitting wedge of frost, it will 
be found in the spring as mellow as an ash heap, 
and can then easily and uniformly be spread 
upon the field. Grass lands, whether in pasture 
or meadow, can thus be benefited by a surface 
dressing of marl, If two or three bushels of 
common salt are spread on each acre with the 
mar], the benefit is usually greater. Indeed, 
the combination of mar] and salt is usually found 
to be beneficial. 

On grass lands the marl may be applied at any 
season when we are sure that frosts will follow 
so a8 to mellow and break up the clods. If it 
becomes dry and hard without freezing, it may 
remain in lumps and be of very little benefit. In 
grain crops, the finely divided marl exerts most 
benefit if applied just before seeding. 

In the lignt soils of Oisego County, a dressing 
of marl was found to be very beneficial to the 
corn crop. I would advise farmers to try it on 
the light soils of our northern counties, if marl 
ean be obtained near the farm. I also ask them 
to try the combination of salt and mar! on such 
soils. 

Soils entirely destitute of vegetable matter 
will probably derive ttle benefit from marl. 

Oo heavy clay soils mar! will be less beneficial, 
unless used in so large an amount as to change 
the physical properties of the soil. Thecxpense 
of transporting so large an amount of material 
as will be required to alter the physical proper- 
ties of the soil, even when the distance is short, 
is too great for this region of cheap lands and 
high wages.—Pror. R. C. Kepzie, of Michigan 
Agricultural College. 


MAKING CLOVER HAY. 


I HAVE been attenaing farmers’ institutes in 
this state for the past four weeks, and have 
heard many of the best farmers in the state tell 
how they cured their clover. When I read how 
your Suuthern correspondent cured his, I ex- 
claimed: ** We are all about right, though some 
of us cure our clover a great deal more than 
others.” I arrived at this conclusion by think- 
ing that ‘*circumstances alter cases.” Down 
South the sun is warmer, and the clover very 
likely has less sap in it than in Northern Ohio; 
hence it might be over-dried by leaving it out as 
long as I find it best todo. And then seasons 
vary greatly. I have cut clover and put it in 
the barn the same day it was cut, and had it 
make very choice hay. It was a very dry season 
aud a hot day, and the clover contained but 
liitle sap. In 4 Very wet seasun and cool weather, 
two days’ suD Might not be enough to cure it 
properly. Again, it makes much difference how 
heavy the crop is. A ton to the acre, in a dry 
season, will cure very quickly, while, with two 
tv three tons on an acre, much more time will be 
required, 

‘Lhe farmer, when reading a newspaper arti- 
cle, must take into account aj] these differences 
of latitude and longitude, climate, etc., etc. It 
won’t answer to cumber an article with all 
these explanations every time. There would be 
too much shell in proportion to the oyster. 

I have sometimes thought that it requires 
more brains to read a paper, and get from it the 
most good, than it dots to write tor the paper, 
or even to edit it! 

Here in Wisconsin I find that some of the 
very best farmers sdvocate, after long practice, 
only curing the clover a very Jictle, just getting 
ic weil wilted, and then putting it im a tight 
barn. They will mow in the morning after the 
dew is off, rake and cock up im the afternoon, 
open slightly the next morving and draw it in, 
Then keep the barn closed up tightly. Have 
the cracks all battencd. When you get the bay 
full, put some straw on top to catch the moist- 
ure formed by the warm, moist air from the 
heating hay striking the colder air of the barn, 
‘he object uf keeping the barn closed tightly, 
pariicularly in the night, is to keep the air in 
the barn as warm as possible, of course, Then 
the battening keeps the air from getting into the 
hay very much. They say in this way they make 
the finest of hay—hay that is as good as over- 
dried hay and grain, either for making beef 
or milk. But I noticed that these farmers 
who put in their hay so green, spoke of twisting 
the staiks to see when it was dry enough. When 
they could not twist any moisture out, they 
called 1t cured enough. I think in my former 
letter I gave this rule; at any rate that 1s just 
the way ldo. Sol think itis perfectly fair to 
conclude tbat the clover here in Wisconsin does 
not have as much sap in it as it does where I 
live. Or, perhaps, because the climate is a drier 
one,it cures more rapidly. My hay looks just like 
the hay here that receives so little curing ; but I 
know from sad experience that it would not anse 
wer for me to cure my hay as little, as a general 
rule. 

Some barns have been burned here by putting 
in clover too green ; but in every case, as fay as 
I can Jearn, the building was not tight, 

One good farmer told how he put in his 
clover without even cocking it up, He cut 
throngh the middle of the day, raked into very 
small windrows at nigbt, turned these windrows 
after the dew was off in the morning with the 
horse-rake, raked two of them into one at noon, 











and then drew in. I think it was this same 
man who told how much clover hay he had on 
5214 acres. He cut it twice, and drew in 556 
loads, which he thought would weigb, per load, 
when thoroughly cured, about 1,200 pounds, 
He was one of the gpeakers employed by the 
state; but this seems lke a very large yield. 
However, a gentleman told at the institute last 
evening of raising six tons to the acr3, where 
the hay was actually weighed.—T. B. Tzxny, in 
Country Gentleman. 





USE OF MANURE IN THE WIN- 
TER. 


Ayn experienced and judicious farmer was 
asked when to spread manure on the land, 
** Whenever you have it reaay” was the reply. 
This is in accordance with the «xperience of 
every farmer who is not too strongly prejudiced 
in his own ways, or who is not misled by bad ad- 
vice. Itis scientifically correct as well as prac- 
tically advantageous. The late Dr. Voelcker, 
the Agricultural Chemist of the English Royal 
Agricultural Society, made many exhaustive ex- 
periments regarding the condition of manure 
in its fresh state; when it was three, six, and 
nine mouths old; when kept under cover and 
when exposed to the weather; and the result of 
it all was that there was no time better for the 
application of manure upon the land than when 
it was fresh. It then contains everything it can 
ever contain ; nothing can be added to it by the 
course of time, by fermentation, or by decay; 
but, on the contrary, every hour it remains it 
steadily loses some valuable part by escape into 
the atmosphere of the volatile products of its 
decomposition, or by the solution of these in 
water, which carries it off from the heap. All 
this being true, it then follows that the bes, 
time to spread manure on the land is as soon as 
a load of it is ready to be hauled out. 

The writer’s practice for many years past has 
been to draw out the manure from the barn cel- 
lar, where itis gathered daily, at least once a 
week, through the whole winter, and spread it 
at once upon the land, where it can be used to 
the best advantage, as, for instance, upon the 
rye, which is to be cut for feeding early in the 
spring; upon the grass and clover, and upon 
the oats ground, and if apy is left, to put this 
where the corn, potatoes, and roots are to come 
in. The result of this practice has been in every 
way satisfactory and beneficial. The work has 
been dune when time and opportunity were 
most favorable, when leisure invited, when the 
manure could be handled most easily, when the 
land could not be injured, when every particle 
of fertilizing matter in the manure could be 
saved, and it was put where it would do the 
most good, and when the manure was in the 
best coodition. All these points are of great 
importance ; but there are others which may be 
mentioned. The manure is handled but once 
instead of several times; for the wagon backed 
into the cellar receives the manure from a trap- 
door as it is raked from the gutters, and as soon 
as it is fall it can be drawn out and the manure 
spread at once. This immediate removal of the 
manure keeps the stabl> free from ill odors—a 
great point in dairies, where the utmost cleanli- 
ness needs to be observed. 

Lack of space forbids more than one more 
suggestion, which is that it is a great mistake 
to leave the manure in heaps until spring, and 
then spread it. This course was recently recom- 
mended in an agricultural journal, the editor of 
which is not a farmer; had he been, he would 
have known better. For to leave the manure in 
heaps is a waste, because the small spot receives 
all the soakage—the mest valuable part—from 
the heap, and is thus manured to excess and 
injudiciously, while the heap of manure ig 
greatly lessened in value, and the remainder of 
the land is deprived of its share; and, further, 
it leaves the larger part of the work to the busy 
time of Spripg, instead of having it done in the 
leisure of the Winter. We would not even hesi- 
tate to spread the manure on hillsides, and risk 
the loss by washing, rather than leave it in 
heaps, where it will wash more injuriously,— 
N. Y. Times. 


_ 
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HOOF OINTMENT. 


THERE are many prescriptions given for hoof 
ointments, some of which are good and some 
are worse than useless, The first thing to be 
considered in management of tbe feet is cleanli- 
ness. Each night the hoofs should be wiped 
clean, and the mud and dirt all picked out of the 
soles. Too much grease or fatty substances of 
any kind are not conducive to the heal:h of the 
horn, and their over-aprlication should be 
avoided. Glycerine, applied once or twice per 
week, is very good, and is also less likely to 
gather dirt than some other ointments. Equal 








parts of tallow, wax and honey make a very good 
ointment, and this can be made black by adding 
a little lampblack. The lampblack does not add 
any to the quality of the ointment, but with this 
it will give the hoofs a nicer appearance. Al- 
ways keep the hoofs clean, and do not put on 
layers of ointmeat one after the other, thinking 
in this way to give the boofs a protective cover- 
ing ; for, instead, you may desuroy the inteprity 
of the horn. Another mistake is oftentimes 
made by the shoer in rasping the foot smooth 
to give it a nice appearance. It should not be 
touched by the rasp above the clinches of the 
nails.—N. Y. World. 


CHERRIES UNDER GLASS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the English climate is 
pecnliarly a cheery one, and ‘cherry ripe” in 
season one of the most familiar of London 
cries, the wealthy classes with whom excellence 
is more of a consideration than the mere price 
per lb. grow them in glass houses, and get 
fruit of nearly double the size, and ‘of greatly 
increased beauty and flavor. Lately attempts 
to grow them in pots and tubs under glass, in- 
stead of io the open ground, under glass, have 
been so successful that it is believed the pot plan 
will become general.—The Gardener's Monthly. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


“25 YEARSsz2POULTRY YARD” 


234 Edition. 108 pages. Teaches You the Busizees. 
25 cts.in Stampe. A50-page Ill’d Cir, FREE, 
A. M. LANG, Cove Dale, Ky. 


~ DR. F. B. STRIGKLAND'S 


THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE. 
No. 142 East 34th St. 


To THE MEDICAL DIRECTOR OF THE COLUMBIAN IN- 
STITUTE. 


Dear Doctor: Mrs, Blank has suffered from rheu- 
matism for the past five years, and is now unabhie to 
get around her room; is in fact physically a total 
wreck. Her friends came to me to iuquire in regard 
to your sk)ll in the treatment of the disease. I have 
told them that you can cure it as surely as the sun 
rises; that there is not the slightest question about 
it. Can that you ay ada another cure to your 














eablan Institute for mine cure 0: 
which you are the originator, I pane very truly 
yours, . B. STRICKLAND, 





bee be mailed FREE toa d t ae 
ear without ordering * Mr contains about 180 | 
illustrations, prices, accurate descriptions oor va! cable 

directions for planting all varieties of VEG ABLE 
FLOWER SEED Ds, 8, etc. "Sa 

ry all, especially to Market ‘Gardeners. Send for it. 

D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan, 


INVESTMENTS t 

High rates of interest 

on good security: In- 

terest and principal 

payable in bank without cost for collection. 

solicited & 

LANDS ano HOMES Forensics 

for non-residents at prices affording a large protit. 
Titles examined and perfected. 

JAMES R. CHALLEN, 


ttorney and Investing Agent, Jacksonville, sand 
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W. C. WILSON, Florist. 
45 W. 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


Choice cut Flowers and Rare Exotic Plants. 


Decorations attended to, and arranged in the 


most stic manner, at moderate rates. 

pontslonne ¢. Pien ts, RJ and flowering 
u sent free to all applica 

NURSERIES AND (QREENBOUSES, Astoria, L.L.C’ty. 
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Send for price list of our elezant Swell Body aud 
Bracke tFront Portland Cutters, White Hickory Gears. 
Swells Trimmed with Crimson Moguette. Portiands 
with English Broadcloth, “ Olive Green,” Oan fur- 
nish leather or rubber tops for Portland. A beautiful 
* natty” job. Address, 

WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 

Waterloo. N. Y. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tue InpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
81x numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘‘THE 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, Making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of que ~ 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. 

United States, on the receipt of one dear h 
twenty-five canta aach. The nenel prina is SF AO. 
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THE !NDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Stee) Engrav- 
ings and the followiny Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any add upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

of Sheet, 26x36..... eccceces coccecce - $2 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and. ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 





Ritchie, the Eneraver..............++++ 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED SLPATES 

Size, 26x40. . srsceeeeee 200 
The Same, in Artist's ‘Proof, “signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver.............scccccccsesses - 15H 


EX-PRESIDENT 0.8. GRANT. Size, 16x.... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENI SCHUYLER COLFAX 

Size, 16xv0...... sagesecteveess eeencessecces 10 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, Wi tiscteacde 10 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20.......... ..... 100 

All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 

and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 

Se, Bits tenes caecatneinsiinsstienen i] 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN.” ed Bound in 

CReth, WE GR... .c00csssceceseccecs 
Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be adaressea to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
32 Numbers (Dostame free)..............008 
39 (9 mos.) (Postage free... 
26 ? (6 mos,) evcce 
17 ” (4 mos.) 7” ae 
13 (8 mos.), © + scene 
4a - (1 month), - 
2 Rs (2 weeks), war 
1 Number (1 week), S 





One subscription two years.................cese00 


One subscription with one new subscriber, in 
one remittance. . 





One subscription with two new subscribers, in he 
OME TEMItANCe.........-seeccesssceeee eocncece ++. 700 
One subscription three years buswoeee eeeseese 700 
One subscription with three new subscribers, 
SO Rinse. cv cccccscsdeticchc cn ocsec 8 50 
One subscription four years... .... 8 50 


One subscription with four xzw subscribers in in 
one remittance..,.. eoeececcceccccesccescccse 10 00 


One subscription five years,...... eoenneotsaine ssee-- 1000 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 
ably with one remittance. 


Postase to any Foreign Country in the Universs 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB 
SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offera month's subscription ass 
“Trial Trip," for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
Postage stamys. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil] 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enday the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

2” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tue 
INDEPENDENT. 

ta" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina REGISTERED a The pres 
ent registration system is an absolute poe 


tection against posses t+) 1 as all Pos 
mail, 
obliged to M — 
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No names entered 
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SUBSCRIBERS are particular y requested to note 
the expiration of their pabetsipt 
ven on the yellow address tons by 2 = 7 


per, and to renew ak or three 
to” = expiration, so that no loss greeks. previous 
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aan ents my London £00. No. 188 Fleet 8 
and ad ents, receive subscript 
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THE seniidaiiem, 
New York Uity. 


CLUBBING AS3ANGEMENTS 
18865. 


OTHER first-class publicanons and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THE INDEPENDENT, and persons desimng any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same 


P.-U. Box 2787, 
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With the fullest 
confidence the manu- 
facturers of the Ivory 
Soap recommend it 
to those not already 
acquainted with it. 
They do not claim 
that it is the only 
pure soap; but the 
only pure soap to be 
had at a moderate 
price is the Ivory, 


(99x0% pure.) 


Free of charge. A full-size cake of Ivory Soap will % 
sent to any one who To et 1¢ of their grocer, i: 
six two.cen,stampe, to postage, arenent (5 Brocler 
& Gamble, C this 


a =arTIne 
ji ree oer 








STEAM 


APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPESIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 
HENLEY’S MONARCH FENCE MACHINE PATENTED. 





The Monarch 
wm Machine is 
m made of the 
best materi- 







ea. als. = 
ond. tad 
M. Cc. HENI. EY. Richmond, Ind. 


WO.1 SUIT 





Catalogues sent. 
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PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Worknansi and Durability, 


ULIAM KNABE & co., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d 8t., bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves. 


NEW YORK. 





This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s, 
Youth's, ped Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualiti es, and in the newest and very latest 
atyles, are here on constant ted by, VAN! business 


Best femily ing. is nd Goods. 90 “Ser Orders 
rom the country will have the beat t attention. 





VICTOR 


 BYCYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 
HIGHEST GRADE ENOWN. 


¥ou can ride s’Oycle—it will make you Eat, Sleep, 
Laugh, Live. Send for Catalogue. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Beston, 


FE TNA 


INSURANGE COMPANY, 


Gs 


HARTReD, CONN. 
—e> . 
LOSSES PAID IM Sifss-SEVEN YEARS, 


Fifty-Light Millions Seren Hundred and [ity Thousand Dollars 


66TH ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 318T, 1885. 


I, Pa $4,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, (Fire)............ 1,734,950 79 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, (Inland,)........ 6,117 99 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, (Fire,).......... 236,777 63 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, (Inland,)........ 22,000 00 
 6nes bined nick adabetensewoeehednen 57,929 83 
ee kb ceRRCAnbeesnendetndesabosers 3,202,320 41 





Total Aasets................cccccccee, $9,260,096 65 


AS FOLLOWS: Market Value. 
ee ccenivehnanenten $941,086 65 
Cash in hands of Agents...................... 349,822 25 
RE RA, Be AE a Ren a a RO ae 345,000 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage............... 43,800 00 
Loans on Collaterals..................cccceeeee 15,170 00 
i ee clas unwuledebee 7,563,862 50 
ee oak ee ae hme meeen 1,355 25 





I I og ois cnbccccnesccnces $9,260,096 65 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 
WM. B. CLARK, Assistant Secretary. 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 


JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 
No. 2 Cortlandt Street, 


NEW YORK. 


STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
STEEL PENS. Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 383, 161. 


oe — Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods un the market. They are made of the finest silk 
and best Australian wool. You can easily distinguish them by their po ge wos 
beauty and regularity of finish. They are always the same in qualit 

and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. 








fone genuine unless waled one ona c Var 
—_— Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard shades 
of black. 








BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! OF THE 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 1349 Chorehes of LOndon 


BIONLY 
after investigating the value of 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 






t : have adopted it as the one thing most needed in re- 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. storing the sick to health, and it is given by their 


eans Exhibition. | Visiting committees. 
Highest Award New Orl Many of the Churches of Boston, Cleveland and 


. other cities, have done the same for several years. 
eo Clergymen use it to relieve Exhaustion, Dyspepsia 





and Constipation. 
Any Clergyman wishing to try it, we will deliverto 
any Boston e press samples free. 


"IN GENERAL USE of all Governments, 
Hospitalsand Physiciats thathave tried it, 
and in 52 ot the leading Hospitals of Lond 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 





stre an 

the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
Phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


SLEICHS! SLEIGHS! 
SLEIGHS! SLEIGHS! 


Special bargains in fine ae Russian, Canadian 

Frenee. Albany, and Portland, single and double, at 
ver low prices, to close out our stock. 

80 a large stock of Faliand Winter Carriages, new 
and second-hand, at reasonable prices. 


J. CURLEY, 


CARRIAGE MANUFACTURER, 


238, 240, 242, 244 STATE STREET, AND 60, 62, 64, 66 
AND 68 BOERUM PLACE, BROOKLYN. 


> Shalw, Applin 1RCa 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
fend for Ontatgue. BOSTON. 


B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

PUMPS. 
Hydraulic a Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Pourbs, Yard 
Hydrante, Street Washers, 
etc. 


Works FouNDED = 1832, 
an ighest medal warded 
m by the Universal Ex- 
















hibition at curls, France, 2 
Vien ustria. 

1973: = Centennial Exhive 

tion, 187 





Is Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers ? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 











PUMPS, POMPS PUMPS. 


Latest Improved, Cheapest and 
Best Fiela's Orchard, Household, 


Boot Pune ‘Tube Well Stock 
ou mps, Tube 
and’ e.. a 


ps. 
talogue, and state 
depth of x, Purchase none ex- 
cept Field’s Pumps. Address 


Field’s Force-Pump Co., 


Leckport, NAY. 


L PAGE'S 
% LIQUID GLUE 
=i Caostentier wereeseie 


EMENT CO, >. * iauan Pasi 


Ose Semple Tin 
























INVENTION 
OF THE AGE. 


Every Family 
should have it. 


POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS. 
TS Conte perena. pb Bas eentenyane 


STEPHEN F. ‘WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Man‘ 


Murdock Liquid Food Co., Boston. 














Mannfacturers, 
8,W.Cor, 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPULA, PA, 











SOUPS. FISH. 
STEAKS,.CHOPS. 
MEATS.ETC. 
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